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[The  Customers  Always  Write] 


The  Journal  invites  letters.  Sig  Ep  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, sisters,  mothers,  fathers,  brothers  are  in- 
vited to  send  snapshots,  news  items,  and  such  por- 
tions of  letters  written  them  by  servicemen  as  may 
be  of  interest,  reserving  the  right  to  print  corre- 
spondence in  whole  or  in  part  unless  personal. 

War  and  Peace 

Now  that  Bill  Hickman,  Mississippi  Beta,  '41, 
has  been  transferred,  I'm  the  only  Sig  Ep  on  the 
ship.  Am  always  looking  around  for  a  brother 
but  no  luck !  My  wife  sends  me  all  the  Journals. 
Funny  thing  about  the  Journal.  On  a  destroyer, 
magazines  are  scarce,  and  after  reading  the  Jour- 
nal, I  turn  it  over  to  the  other  officers,  who  read 
it,  and  then  pass  it  on.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
I  found  two  sailors  reading  the  May,  '43,  issue, 
and  having  quite  a  discussion  on  several  of  the 
the  articles !  They  told  me  that  the  Journals  made 
the  rounds  just  as  the  other  magazines,  and  all 
enjoyed  reading  them.— Lt.  (jg)  R.  B.  Hill,  Jr., 
Virginia  Alpha,  '42,  U.S.S.  Swanson  (443)  Fleet 
Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

>  Aren't  you  putting  it  on  a  bit  thick,  Lieu- 
tenant ? 

First  One  from  France 

I  can't  say  how  long  I  have  been  in  France.  I 
am  in  a  replacement  battalion  which  operates  a 
short  ways  behind  the  lines.  We  are  forced  to 
sleep  in  slit  trenches  at  night  because  of  the  ever- 
present  artillery  and  flak,  and  anti-aircraft  ma- 
chme  guns.  I've  picked  up  a  German  bayonet  and 
a  gold  pocket  watch,  which  some  day  I'll  show 
my  grandchildren.  By  the  way,  when  you  drink 
their  cider  for  the  first  time,  it  minimizes  the 
effect  of  a  zombie!  How  such  fire  juice  can  come 
out  of  a  few  small  red  apples  is  beyond  me. 

I  am  mentally  prepared  for  a  cool  sip  of  Ger- 
man beer  in  Ye  Old   Heidelberg  on  Unter  den 
Linden  Strasse,  Berlin.— Dave  Armbruster    Tr 
Iowa  Alpha,  '43.  '       '' 

Nudge 

The  only  disappointing  feature  of  recent  Jour- 
nals has  been  the  shortage  of  news  about  New 
Jersey  Alpha.  Shall  have  to  get  together  with  Lt 
Harold  Peters,  '21,  USNR,  after  the  war's  over  and 
conduct  an  investigation.  Guess  the  V-12  influence 
on  our  chapter  house  was  eventually  bad  if  the 
brothers  no  longer  send  in  news.  One  item  calls 

S^io°l  '^  ^*  ^'^"^"^  ^  recreational  unit  for 
V-12.  The  censor  must  be  busy  on  you,  for  our 
housemother  is  (or  was)  still  there,  ready  to 
cook  special  foods  where  required  for  any  inmates 
of  sick  bay  (the  2nd  deck  included  this  plus  other 


BRIEF  REUNION 
This    Iowa    Alpha    get-together    comprises,    left    to 
right,    Joseph    Trocino,    Lcroy    Phelps,    Jr.,    Howard 
Jubenville,    Dave    Armbruster,    Jr.,    and    Dave   Arm- 
bruster, Sr.  At  present  Dave,  Jr.,  is  in  France. 


medical  features  when  I  saw  it  about  a  year  ago 
on  furlough).  First  deck  housed  the  V-12  units' 
administrative  offices. 

In  one  issue,  "16  previously  reported" — the 
figure  must  be  well  beyond  that  by  now.  Guess 
I'd  better  give  the  lads  a  long-distance  nudge  to 
remind  them  of  their  fellow  classmates  who  have 
gone  into  Army,  Air  Corps,  Navy,  etc.,  during  the 
past  couple  of  years — plus  numerous  alumni. — 
Lt.  Archie  Bliere,  New  Jersey  Alpha,  '33,  c/o 
Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

->-  Lt.  Bliere's  nudge  packed  an  additional 
ten-dollar  wallop  in  the  form  of  a  check  for 
the  William  L.  Phillips  Foundation. 

It  Seems  to  Stein 

I,  for  one,  am  vitally  interested  in  my  home 
chapter  at  Montana,  as  I  have  every  intention  of 
returning  to  college  and  resuming  an  active  fra- 
ternal status.  However,  I  have  never  had  any 
official  word  on  the  local  activities  of  the  chapter; 
only  an  occasional  word  from  a  brother  who  seems 
to  be  as  uninformed  as  I.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
undergrads  now  in  the  service  are  kept  well  in- 
formed of  the  local  chapter's  problems  and  ac- 
tivities; they  will  be  in  a  better  position  when 
the  war  is  over  to  solve  those  problems  and  fur- 
ther those  activities.  I  would  like  to  see  something 
done  along  that  line. — Pfc.  Robert  W.  Stein, 
U.S.M.C.,  H.  &  S.  Co.  1st  Sep.  Engr.  Bn.  F.M.F., 
c/o  Fleet  P.O.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

->-  James  Alexander  bats  1000  for  Montana 
Alpha  in  this  issue.  Turn  the  pages. 


Healthy  Interchanse 


When  the  war  is 
over,  1  trust  that  there 
will  be  a  healthy  in- 
terchange of  students 
which  will  be  part  of 
our  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. America,  Great 
Britain,  China,  and 
Russia  could  all  join 
in,  and  this  I  am  sure 
would  bind  us  together 
for  all  time.  We  all 
want  the  true  mission- 
ary spirit  of  St.  Paul 
in  our  dealings  with 
DR.  BURGESS  one  another;   this  will 

make  for  a  better  world. 

Our  boys  who  have  trained  in  America  speak 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  praise  as  regards  the 
hospitality  you  have  shown  them,  and  how  grate- 
ful they  are  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  for  the 
wonderful  time  you  have  given  them. 

How  I  should  like  to  come  out  and  tell  you 
people  about  ourselves  and  our  hopes  for  the 
future,  but  I  must,  I  am  afraid,  leave  this  to  the 
younger  generation.  If  by  chance  you  should  know 
of  any  American  soldiers  and  sailors,  members 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  who  are  residing  near  here, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  them. — Francis 
James  Burgess,  Councillor,  City  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land. 

>  Councillor  Burgess  is  the  father  of  the 
late  Dr.  Norman  Francis  Clifford  Burgess, 
also  English  born,  who  became  a  Sig  Ep 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1927. 
A  distinguished  dermatologist  who  had  re- 
ceived his  medical  training  in  four  coun- 
tries, as  a  Major  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  in  Democracy's  fight,  he  met  death  on 
October  18,  1940,  when  he  was  38. 


Prayer  for  Strensth 


This  is  to  convey  the  sincere  prayer  that  this 
over  here  will  soon  be  over  and  that  we  can  all  be 
together  again  in  a  combined  effort  to  build 
our  respective  chapters  and  the  whole  fraternity 
stronger  and  better  in  every  way  than  they  were 
before  this  interruption.  Sgt.  Jack  C.  Abbott, 
Colorado  Gamma,  '45,  APO  512,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York  City. 

His  First  Friends 

My  brother.  Pharmacist's  Mate  First  Class  Wil- 
liam J.  Hofer,  Minnesota  Alpha,  '28,  stated  that 
this  building  or  rather  room  [^See  cut],  is  set  on 
tree-stumps  three  feet  off  the  ground,  with  a  wood 
floor  and  the  rest  all  canvas.  Off  to  the  left  is 
where  he  has  his  cot  and  sleeps,  being  on  duty 


at  all  hours.  At  the  time  this  picture  was  taken  ^ 
up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  spent  six  months  with 
this  company,  where  they  did  not  have  any  enter- 
tainment, cokes,  candy  or  beer.  Since  then  he  has 
been  transferred  into  Company  A  and  moved  but 
not  closer  to  the  States. 

This  brings  me  to  the  place  where  his  first 
letter  stated,  that  they  were  now  getting  cokes, 
rotten  beer,  movies,  candy,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
and  their  mail  service  was  much  better  and  quicker 
and  that  their  mail  did  not  have  to  be  dropped  by 
plane  and  given  to  them  all  wet  and  that  they  had 
to  dry  it  out  before  they  could  read  it.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  most  important  thing,  as  on  this 
island  he  met  his  first  friends  that  he  knew  in  the 
States,  and  they  happened  to  be  two  of  his  frater- 
nity brothers  of  Sigm.a  Phi  Epsilon,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  They  were  Carrol  Geddes,  and 
Swanson,  whose  first  name  I  do  not  know,  and 
they  told  him  that  a  Dr.  Jensen  [Holger  V.  Jen- 
sen}, also  a  fraternity  brother  of  theirs  was  lo- 
cated there,  but  thought  that  he  might  have  left 
and  that  he  would  probably  not  get  to  see  him. 
I  have  met  all  of  the  above  men  some  years  ago 
at  the  fraternity  house  in  Minneapolis. — J.  W. 
HoFER,  Emery,  S.D. 

Forward  Glance 

In  over  twenty-five  years  Ohio  Epsilon  has  not 
faced  the  situation  it  now  faces.  Of  course,  I 
know  we  are  not  alone;  yet  when  we  intend  to 
be  first  on  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  campus  and  first 
in  the  minds  of  the  rushees,  when  campus  activi- 
ties turn  to  normal  after  Victory,  we  do  want  to 
jump  the  gun  if  possible. 

To  handle  a  Sig  Ep  Reconstruction  drive  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  we  have  asked  Robert  S.  Clark, 
'43,  a  great  leader  while  on  the  campus,  both  in 
Sig  Ep  and  in  activities  generally,  to  head  our 
efforts. 

Bob  is  getting  in  touch  with  brothers  in  the 
chapter  by   letter.   It  is  hoped   that  all   of  them 


PHARMACY   IN  THE  TROPICS 
Ph.M.   (Ist  class)   William  J.  Hofer,   Minnesota  Al- 
pha,  poses  informally  in   his   makeshift  G.I.  labora- 
tory and   supply  room. 


will   heartily   endorse   our   worthy   campaign   and 
signify  their  intentions  to  do  so  through  Bob. 

For  myself  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  do  any 
further  work  for  the  chapter,  but  after  my  fur- 
lough (which  I  am  enjoying  now)  I  rather 
imagine  I  will  be  on  my  way  across,  further  handi- 
capping my  fraternity  activity. — PvT.  Robert  A. 
Turner,  President,  Ohio  Epsilon. 

Orchids  &  Old  Eggs 

I  take  exception  to  the  comment  in  the  "Cus- 
tomers Always  Write"  section  of  the  May  Jour- 
nal, concerning  the  advisability  of  handing  out 
too  much  religion  to  the  boys.  College  years  repre- 
sent about  the  last  opportunity  to  present  religion 
to  a  boy  in  any  kind  of  organized  form.  Certainly 
in  many  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  a 
youth's  chances  of  losing  any  religion  he  may  have 
are  increased.  This  is  not  very  flattering  to  these 
institutions,  where  it  is  on  record  that  many  in- 
structors openly  profess  atheism.  There  is  yet  time 
to  mold  a  man's  character  while  he  is  in  college, 
so  I  say  more  power  to  you  in  dishing  out  the 
religion.  The  man  who  knows  not  God  has  missed 
the  essence  of  living. — John  Thomas,  Wisconsin 
Alpha,  '42. 

Thank  you  especially  for  the  editorial  in  the 
May  issue  mentioning  the  sense  of  proportion  of 
the  Nazarene  as  an  example  for  thinking  people 
who  wish  to  see  a  better  world.  We  always  browse 
through  the  Journal  and  then  send  it  on  to  Pfc. 
Bud  Winne,  Syracuse,  '44,  who  though  deferred 
for  medical  studies,  enlisted  and  went  through 
basic  in  Texas,  the  hard  way,  and  is  now  back  in 
Army  pre-med  at  the  University  of  Chicago.— 
Bud's  Dad  &  Mom,  28  North  Market  Street, 
Johnstown,  N.Y. 

You  are  doing  a  swell  job  with  the  Journal. 
Congratulations. — Alex  Windsor,  Georgia  Al- 
pha, '33,  Major,  Q.M.C.,  1015  Monte  Sano  Ave., 
Augusta,  Ga. 

I  liked  the  continuing  evidences  of  improve- 
ment in  the  Journal;  you  are  certainly  making 
it  a  very  readable,  virile  publication.  I  always 
read  your  editorials  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  get  the  point  which 
you  were  trying  to  make  in  your  editorial,  "Per- 
nicious Thinking." — Leland  F.  Leland,  Editor 
of  The  Fraternity  Month  and  The  Teke  of  Tau 
Kappa  Epsilon. 

The  recent  editions  of  the  Journal  rate  cheers 
not  only  for  being  attractive  and  interesting  but 
for  being  published  on  time.  In  these  days  of 
paper  and  labor  shortages  this  is  an  amazing  ac- 
complishment.— William  MacDonough,  Vir- 
ginia Epsilon,  '29. 

Enjoyed  no  end  reading  about  Hal  Boyle  in 
recent  Journal.  He  was  my  roommate  in  college, 
and  I  knew  him  in  civilian  days  in  the  field  of 


journalism  when  I  was  on  a  St.  Louis  paper  and 
he  with  the  AP  in  St.  Louis.  I  met  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  AP  office  up  here  recently,  and 
he  also  knew  Hal  well  and  told  me  about  his 
exploits  as  a  foreign  correspondent. — Lt.  Robert 
L.  GuiLL,  U.S.N.R.,  Missouri  Alpha,  '32,  142 
Young  Ave.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

After  being  away  from  my  fraternity  since  my 
graduation  from  Norwich  University  in  1939,  I 
found  that  reminiscing  through  old  mail  and 
papers  brought  back  nostalgic  memories  of  fra- 
ternity days.  I  have  recently  returned  from  sixteen 
months'  duty  in  the  European  and  North  African 
Theaters  as  a  Captain  in  the  Signal  Corps.  Among 
all  the  mail  that  had  accumulated  in  that  period 
was  the  Journal,  which  proved  very  interesting 
reading. — Capt.  Robert  J.  Maroni,  Signal  Corps, 
Assistant  to  Chief,  Supply  Division. 

The  Journal  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
interest,  both  in  recalling  fond  memories  of  the 
past  and  of  hope  to  the  future.  While  I  was  at 
college  my  fraternity  played  an  important  part  in 
my  life  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  continue  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  that  it  was  founded  on. 
My  plans  for  the  future  will  naturally  be  shaped 
by  the  progress  of  the  war  and  by  post-war  events. 
Nevertheless  I  hope  to  continue  my  college  educa- 
tion of  which  my  fraternity  will  be  a  foremost 
factor.  Since  my  enlistment  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  I  have  been  stationed  at  Parris  Island,  S.C, 
for  boot  training.  New  River,  N.C.,  and  Camp 
Elliott,  San  Diego,  Calif.  I  have  been  overseas  for 
one  year,  during  which  time  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appreciate  the  many  fine  days  that  I 
once  spent  as  a  Sig  Ep. — Pfc.  Donald  G.  Wel- 
DON,  Pennsylvania  Kappa,  '44,  U.S.M.C. 

The  boys  from  Texas  Alpha  are  notoriously 
poor  correspondents.  Now  and  then  I  see  some- 
thing in  the  Journal  regarding  the  boys  from 
my  chapter,  but  not  often.  Can't  see  what's  the 
matter. — R.  F.  Carroll,  Texas  Alpha,  '37,  Box 
1271,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  Pur- 
due boys  who  are  spread  out  over  the  world  to 
drop  me  a  line  or  two  about  themselves. — 2ND 
Lt.  Roderick  K.  Sheridan,  Indiana  Alpha, 
0-118-1757,  APO  15251,  c/o  Postmaster,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

I'm  just  another  one  of  those  fellows  who  gets 
lonesome  for  Sig  Ep  companions  of  the  old  days. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  California  Beta  mem- 
bers in  the  service. — Lt.  (jg)  Edward  B.  Hol- 
STON,  California  Beta,  '34,  N.A.T.T.C,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

>  Holston  coached  at  Compton  Junior  Col- 
lege for  eight  years  before  entering  the 
service.  He  was  national  High  Platform  Div- 
ing champ  in  1934. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


THAD  BYRNE.  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Washington  State 

Thad  Byrne,  the  competent  editor  of  The  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  was  a  classmate  of  Congressman  Walt 
Horan,  Washington  Alpha,  '25,  and  their  friend- 
ship has  continued  down  the  years.  The  sparkling 
story  from  his  busy  typewriter  on  Horan  is  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  the  Journal — in  the 
Journal's  opinion — has  been  privileged  to  print 
in  some  time.  Perhaps  in  some  ways  it's  too  bad 
a  Sig  Ep  couldn't  have  written  it. 

Dean  U.  G.  Dubach,  who  contributes  the 
article,  "When  They  Come  Back,"  for  this  issue, 
has  served  as  a  fraternity  faculty  adviser  at  Oregon 
State,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  ever  since  1914,  four 
years  before  the  local  which  he  inspired  and 
counseled  was  chartered  into  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  boys,  as  he  mod- 
estly terms  it,  throughout  that  period  which 
stretches  to  the  present.  Last  spring,  at  a  time 
when  most  Sig  Ep  groups  were  still  functioning 
normally,  Earl  Bleile,  Oregon  Alpha's  reporter  an- 
nounced that  this  group  had  just  headed  the 
campus  fraternities  in  scholarship,  for  the  eight- 
eenth time  in  twenty-two  years. 

Dr.  J.  HiLLis  Miller,  Associate  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a 
graduate  of  Richmond  College,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  parent  chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon. Since  the  year  of  his  graduation  in  1924 
he  has  had  an  interesting  and  varied  career  as 
educator,  commencing  with  an  instructorship  at 
William  and  Mary  College  from  1926  to  1928. 
He  went  to  Bucknell  as  Dean  of  Freshmen  and 


Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  from  1930  to 
1932  and  continued  as  Dean  of  Students  at  that 
institution  until  1935  when  he  became  president 
of  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N.Y.  In  1923  and 
again  in  1924  he  was  awarded  the  Virginia  State 
Oratorical  Medal.  He  is  author  of  several  books 
in  the  educational,  philosophical,  and  religious 
fields  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading 
maga2ines. 

Dr.  Elmer  Louis  Kayser,  D.C.  Alpha,  '17, 
chairman  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, has  been  Dean  at  his  alma  mater  since 
1934.  Having  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia 
University  in  1932,  he  has  served  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  a  variety  of  positions,  includ- 
ing, successively,  instructor,  assistant  professor, 
associate  professor,  and  professor  of  history,  as 
well  as  the  University's  assistant  librarian,  recorder, 
secretary,  director  of  summer  school,  and  director 
of  university  students.  A  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  societies  and  organizations,  he  is  author  of 
several  books  in  his  field,  the  latest  being  Con- 
temporary Europe,  published  in  1941. 

Cornell's  president  since  1937,  Dr.  Edmund 
Ezra  Day  is  not  a  Sig  Ep  but  a  Theta  Delta  Chi. 
The  piece  "Fraternities  Under  Fire"  is  a  press 
release  of  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference 
which  should  be  of  general  interest  to  Journal 
readers.  President  Day's  alma  mater  is  Dartmouth, 
from  which  he  received  his  baccalaureate  in  1905 
and  where  he  subsequently  was  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics for  three  years.  For  more  than  a  decade  he 
was  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  and  for 
somewhat  less  time  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  Michigan.  President  Day 
is  a  member  of  a  Commission  on  Motion  Pictures 
in  Education,  to  make  a  five-year  study  of  the 
role  of  educational  films. 


*  CONTRIBUTORS-TO-BE* 

The  DEADLINE  for  the  next  issue — Novem- 
ber— is  September  25th.  Articles  and  items  of  all 
sorts,  pertinent  to  Sig  Ep  men  and  affairs,  prefer- 
ably illustrated,  are  warmly  welcome,  while  com- 
munications from  chapter  and  alumni  correspond- 
ences are  considered  urgent  matters  of  business,  and 
are  confidently  expected  in  full  measure. 

A  note  of  explanation  is  due  upon  the  extra 
thickness  of  the  September  issue,  which  has  been 
put  together  since  the  issue  of  last  May,  utilizing 
all  the  material  at  hand.  It  was  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  add  32  pages  of  our  November  allotment 
to  September,  thereby  dispensing  the  news  items 
sent  in  before  they  went  altogether  stale.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  good  idea  and  perhaps  it  isn't.  We  hope 
to  find  out  from  our  readers,  who,  incidentally — 
as  we've  found  out — don't  all  think  alike. — Ed. 
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THE  photo  which  heads  the  column 
originated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  gives  a  civilian  as  well  as 
a  military  keynote — perhaps  appropriate 
— for  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  The 
gentleman  in  the  civilian  clothes  is  Dr. 
Mathew  W.  Black,  "15,  Educational  Di- 
rector of  the  Navy  Specialized  Program 
on  the  Penn  campus,  also  Professor  of 
English,  and  in  his  spare  moments  Sig 
Ep  chapter  adviser.  (Even  though  Dr. 
Black's  companion  isn't  a  Sig  Ep,  we'd 
give  his  name  if  we  knew  it. ) 

Pennsylvania  Delta,  while  we  are  speak- 
ing of  it,  is  a  chapter  looming  up  rather 
handsomely  in  this  September  number.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Fraternity's  new  Junior 
Grand  Marshal  is  a  Penn  Deltan,  Charles 
S.  Thompson,  '14;  and  in  the  second  we 
suspect  that  Penn  Delta's  Bill  Hindman, 
who  has  an  article  somewhere  along  in 
this  issue,  on  "Fraternity's  Coming  of 
Age,"  gets  the  boys  stirred  up  through 
his  visits  and  through  his  enterprising 
correspondence. 

Since  some  readers  are  curious  about 
such  things,  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
in  the  interests  of  conserving  paper,  our 
magazine  is  a  half-inch  shorter  and  a 
half-inch    narrower    this    time. 

Dean  Dubach's  article  is  particularly 
recommended.  Other  features  and  de- 
partments are  present  as  before. 


JOHN  ROBSON,    Editor 

Publication  Office: 
450  Ahnaip  St.,  Menasha,  Wis. 

Publication  Manager: 
HERB  HEILIG 


■  HERE  is  a  saying  that  the  English  have  aimed 
primarily  at  liberty,  the  French  at  equality,  and 
the  Americans  at  fraternity.  .  .  .  Whatever  divisions 
there  may  be  in  actual  American  life  are  there 
against  the  will,  or  without  the  knowledge,  of  most 
Americans,  who  rank  fraternity  among  the  precious 
virtues    and    graces    of    mankind. — Carl     Van 

DOREN. 

Wff/i  fif7/y  of  #/ie  Helm 

For  the  ensuing  year,  until  August,  1945, 
meeting  of  the  national  Executive  Committee 
between  Conclaves,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  will 
have  at  its  head  in  William  L.  Phillips,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished,  most  experienced 
fraternity  leaders  the  Greek-letter  world  has 
ever  known.  In  many  ways  the  ensuing  year 
should  be  the  greatest  year  the  Fraternity  has 
ever  known.  From  all  the  signs,  we  might 
foretell  it  to  be  a  year  of  challenging  oppor- 
tunities and  satisfying  action. 

William  L.  Phillips  has  been  in  fraternity 
work — at  or  close  to  the  helm  of  the  good 
ship  Sig  Ep — for  more  than  forty  years.  Most 
of  these  were  spent  as  Grand  Secretary  in 
charge  of  the  Central  Office.  But  as  thou- 
sands of  Sig  Eps  know,  the  office  of  G.  S. 
for  Billy  meant,  as  well,  traveling  in  the 
field  from  chapter  to  chapter,  for  as  much 
of  the  time  as  he  could  possibly  spare  out 
of  Richmond.  The  trips  also  meant  extra- 
chapter  visits — side  trips  to  confer  with  the 
older  and  devoted  alumni  of  the  chapters 
who  were  Billy's  personal  friends  and  were 
eager  to  give  counsel.  The  office  of  G.  S.  also 
meant  for  Billy  a  vital  emphasis  on  contacts 
with  the  key  men  of  other  fraternities  and 
active  participation  at  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Interfraternity  Conference,  as  well 
as  getting  into  the  thick  of  those  informal 
shirt-sleeve  powwows  in  smoke-filled  hotel 
rooms. 

William  L.  Phillips  will  be  the  first  na- 
tional president  to  give  the  Fraternity  full- 
time  attention,  keeping  a  finger  on  its  pulse 


and  ministering  to  it  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  Central  Office  in  Richmond,  as  a 
wise  old  doctor  who  knows  it  well. 

Especially  in  the  critical  time  of  the  pres- 
ent, when  there  is  so  much  evidence  at  every 
hand  that  instruments  of  human  fellowship 
need  ail  to  be  greatly  broadened,  be  ren- 
dered vastly  more  effective,  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon can  ill  afford  to  mark  time  and  to 
operate  under  the  spell  of  the  "appeaser" 
and  the  "keep-your-nose-clean"  boys. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  true 
brothers  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon — those  who 
wish  to  see  the  red  blood  of  its  collective 
heart  ever  vigorous  and  replenished — need 
have  the  least  fear.  In  many  ways,  with  Billy 
at  the  helm,  the  ensuing  year  should  be  the 
greatest  the  Fraternity  has  ever  known. 

Vying  for  Mention 

It  is  an  oddity,  not  altogether  pleasant 
and  encouraging,  that  the  men  who  are  in 
the  armed  forces,  with  little  time  on  their 
hands,  are  among  the  most  bustling  and 
productive  conveyors  of  news  of  their  chap- 
ter brothers.  An  unusual  percentage  of  ar- 
ticles in  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal 
have  come  from  fighters  on  the  line,  and 
out  of  eleven  letters,  or  excerpts  from  letters, 
printed  in  the  last  issue,  seven  were  G.I. 
authors. 

Perhaps  the  only  positive  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  are 
eager  to  read  the  news — their  only  remain- 
ing contact  with  the  old  gang,  as  they  report, 
while  the  home-front  boys,  many  of  them 
afflicted  with  a  strange  sort  of  lassitude  (it 
gets  us,  too,  at  times,  so  we  know)  are  not. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
trend,  and  some  very  notable  ones  at  that, 
their  work  standing  out  in  this  issue  as  it 
did  in  the  last,  but  the  real  point  is  that  the 
overseas  boys  want  their  chapters  mentioned, 
and  they  protest  when  they  are  not.  As  for 


example  SK3c  John  T.  McMahan,  Oregon 
Beta,  '46,  setting  his  hand  to  typewriter 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Argonne,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  February  and  May  copies  of  the  Journal 
much  to  my  disappointment  didn't  tell  much  about 
our  chapter.  I  would  like  to  say  here  and  now  that 
I  realize  that  all  of  our  chapter  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  spread  all  over  the  world  but  even 
if  they  are  in  a  foxhole  in  France  I  know  that 
they  think  of  the  dear  old  Fraternity  almost  as 
much  as  they  do  that  girl  back  home.  I  know  that 
with  myself  that  many  of  the  memories  that  I 
carry  with  me  are  those  of  the  days  that  are  now 
so  far  away.  The  days  that  were  spent  at  Oregon 
and  with  the  other  members  of  the  chapter  were 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  I  know  that  I  am  speak- 
ing for  many  of  the  fellows  that  were  at  school 
when  I  was  when  I  say  that  no  matter  how  long 
this  war  lasts  that  we  will  be  back  to  school  and 
back  once  again  on  the  active  list  of  Sig  Eps. 

If  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  piece  put  in 
the  Journal  telling  the  members  of  Oregon 
Beta  chapter  that  at  the  present  the  University 
has  taken  over  the  house  and  there  are  girls  living 
in  it.  But  not  to  worry  because  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  chance  to  see  the  house  in  November, 
1943,  and  I  can  say  that  it  isn't  painted  all  pink 
and  blue  as  expected  but  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition and  looks  almost  the  same  except  for  a 
few  females  on  the  third  floor  and  maybe  a  little 
cleaner.  I  hope  to  have  many  more  enjoyable  times 
with  Sig  Ep  after  this  is  over  and  I  know  that 
it  will  be  possible. 

An  examination  of  recent  Journals  will 
bear  out,  to  be  sure,  that  Oregon  Beta  and 
its  lads  have  sought  an  unwitting  obscurity. 
A  hasty  poll  of  the  last  issue  reveals  that 
eight  chapters  out  of  the  seventy  presently 
enfolded  within  the  pearl-studded  heart  are 
not  mentioned  at  all,  save  perhaps  in  the 
Service  List,  if  there.  These  are  Carroll  Col- 
lege, Colorado  State,  Duke,  Mississippi, 
Muhlenberg,  Utah  State,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chapter  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  is  the  Syracuse  boys.  Next 
five  places:  Westminster,  Penn  State,  Florida, 
Kansas,  Nebraska.  So  much  for  the  last  issue. 
For  the  present  one,  the  reporting  it  seemed 
to  us,  did  not  reveal  any  one  genuinely  out- 
standing correspondence.  Hence  no  recipient 
of  the  Journal's  quarterly  palm  of  merit 
this  time. 

And  just  so  this  keeping-our-house-in-or- 
der  spiel  may  appear  to  end  on  the  right  note, 
we  quote  something  we  think  is  pretty  fine 


from  another  of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces'  best 
— Major  Jean  P.  LaCour,  Alabama  Beta,  who 
is  presently  with  an  engineering  aviation  regi- 
ment across  the  Atlantic.  He  writes : 

The  May  issue  of  the  Journal  reached  me  a 
few  days  ago,  and  it  was  most  welcomed  as  read- 
ing material  to  see  here  and  there  in  the  copy 
notices  of  people  I  have  known  but  have  not  seen 
for  some  time.  I  thought,  however,  that  the  most 
gratifying  part  of  the  Journal  was  the  general 
theme  of  optimism  that  was  present  through  the 
articles.  The  constructive  steps  that  are  being  taken 
by  the  National  to  assist  the  chapters  in  getting 
back  into  full  fraternal  life  in  the  days  after  the 
war.  Also,  it  was  most  pleasing  to  see  that  this 
or  that  chapter,  while  greatly  depleted  in  man- 
power had  a  few  hardy  and  loyal  souls  giving 
their  utmost  to  keeping  the  charters  on  the  walls 
and  a  nucleus  together  upon  which  again  to  build 
a  fine  active  fraternity  on  their  respective  cam- 
puses. These  young  men,  I  think,  will  be  the 
ones  who  fifteen  years  or  more  from  today  will 
be  pointed  to  by  the  membership  as  the  leaders 
and  big  men  of  the  Fraternity.  They  will  have, 
through  hard  work,  gained  that  love  for  the  Fra- 
ternity that  meant  so  much  to  the  oldtime  workers 
for  the  Fraternity  which  was  gained  from  the 
struggles  experienced  in  the  early  days  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  hard  work  and  foresight 
gave  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  to  the  25,000  of  us. 

November  Ist 

The  forty-second  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Fraternity,  perpetuating  the  names 
of — Carter  Ashton  Jenkins,  Benjamin  Don- 
ald Gaw,  William  Hugh  Carter,  William 
Andrew  Wallace,  Thomas  Temple  Wright, 
William  Lazell  Phillips,  Lucian  Baum  Cox, 
Richard  Spurgeon  Owens,  Edgar  Lee  Allen, 
Robert  Alfred  McFarland,  Franklin  Webb 
Kerfoot  and  Thomas  Vaden  McCaul — falls 
on  a  Wednesday  this  year,  and  suggests 
itself  as  an  ideal  time  for  evening  dinners 
and  celebrations  for  Sig  Ep  groups,  large 
and  small,  from  Florida  to  Washington  and 
Maine  to  Southern  California.  It  should, 
and  doubtless  will,  result  in  several  hours 
of  fellowship  of  the  same  worthy  sort  that 
marked  the  birth  of  Sig  Ep  in  Richmond  on 
November  1,  1901. 


•   •   • 


In  Coelo 

While  the  Journal's  editor  is  quite 
strongly  inclined  to  the  feeling  that  stories 
of  accomplished  Sig  Eps  are  most  usefully 
and  effectively  printed  while  they  are  still 
alive,  and  that  lengthy  post-mortem  eulogies 


tend  to  use  space  that  living  brothers  have  a 
first  right  to  pre-empt,  still  it  is  freelv 
granted  that  the  Journal's  record  of  deck- 
ing the  living  with  literary  flowers  is  shame- 
ful. Hence  the  somewhat  longish  review  in 
this  issue  of  the  career  of  the  recently  de- 
parted Samuel  K.  Phillips,  Virginia  Alpha, 
'07,  who  was  one  of  those  real  oldtimers 
who  performed  an  inestimable  service  to  the 
national  Fraternity  and  exemplified  brother- 
hood at  its  worthiest.  The  story  is  by  an- 
other Phillips — unrelated — Billy  himself. 
As  hinted  above,  the  whole  thing  would 
strike  us  better  if  the  subject  serenaded  by 
the  syllables  could  still  be  at  hand  among 
the  living  to  read  them. 

Yes,  You  Can! 

You  might,  for  example,  recommend 
likely  prospects  for  war-decimated  chapters. 
Send  names  to  Central  Office. 

You  can  also  send  news  that  should  be 
published  to  the  editor. 

Indeed,  with  a  great  deal  less  energy  and 
efi^ort  than  you  think  you  can  assist  chapter 
and  alumni  officers  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
evitable day  of  revival  after  the  war.  It 
isn't  too  early  to  start  now. 

You  could  also  contribute  of  your  finan- 
cial means  to  the  better  preservation  of  your 
chapter  and  your  Fraternity  by  sending  a 
check  to  the  William  L.  Phillips  Foundation, 
518  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond  20, 
Va.  It  will  be  used  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible to  help  many  boys  deserving  of  help 
to  help  themselves  become  enlightened  and 
noble  citizens  of  the  world. 

Loose  Ends 

A  reminder  to  the  chapters  to  keep  alive 
contacts  with  chapter  mates  through  issuance 
of  chapter  bulletins — at  least  one  every  two 
months — is  again  in  order.  It  can  also  be 
said  again  with  the  ring  of  truth  that  the 
best  and  strongest  chapters  are  those  that 
realize  the  importance  of  keeping  contacts 
alive  through  these  mediums,  and  realizing 
this,  cheerfully  put  in  the  amount  of  work 
essential  to  doing  a  good  job.  Strong  chap- 
ters know  exactly  how  strong  the  bonds 
among  their  brothers  and  recommend  the 
chapter  paper  as  an  investment  that  no  chap- 
ter can  afford  to  do  without. 


In  the  excellent  report  for  this  issue  from 
R.  C.  Southall,  Kansas  Alpha,  '15,  an  at- 
torney in  Kansas  City,  there  is  an  item 
which  appears  rather  inconspicuously  at  the 
end  to  the  effect  that  Frank  N.  Roberts,  a 
Baker  Sig  Ep,  who  was  graduated  in  '19, 
is  no  less  than  a  Brigadier  General,  and  that 
with  the  General  Staff  in  Washington.  While 
we  don't  have  any  more  info  than  this  on 
him  at  the  moment,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
give  him  the  same  frugal  wordage  up  here 
in  front. 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  wise  sayings, 
such  as  Bartletts'  Quotations  or  Burton  Ste- 
venson's Home  Book  of  Quotations  are  likely 
to  pick  up  to  pass  on  to  posterity,  we  have 
taken  the  following  sentence  from  Robert 
Hastert's  letter  to  Bill  Hindman,  reporting 
on  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Nebraska  Alpha 
chapter  as  of  last  spring.  "I  am  now  4-F," 
Hastert  wrote  coyly,  adding:  "I  went  up  for 
my  physical  March  20  but  they  decided  they 
were  still  looking  for  men." 

Incidental  stuff:  Both  of  the  sons  of  Presi- 
dent Coffey  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
were  Sig  Eps  on  that  campus.  Why  can't  we 
get  the  chapter  back  there  .<* 

Yes,  Why? 

John  W.  Brooks,  president  of  the  New 
York  Alpha  Alumni  Association,  in  sending 
in  the  marriage  item  on  Spence  Clark,  Syra- 
cuse, '42,  appended  a  piquing  note,  "You 
may  remember,"  he  wrote,  "some  pictures 
which  were  published  in  Life  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  showing  some  of  the  typical  or- 
deals to  which  a  frosh  is  subjected — a  result 
of  some  very  good  photography  on  the  part 
of  one  of  our  actives.  Well,  in  those  pic- 
tures in  Life  Spence  was  the  green  freshman, 
though  actually  he  was  merely  playing  the 
role,  since  he  was  at  least  a  senior  and  pos- 
sibly already  a  graduate  at  the  time." 

What,  we  should  like  to  ask,  has  hap- 
pened to  all  the  good  photography.?  And 
why  won't  some  of  these  gifted  Sig  Ep 
photographers  turn  over  a  new  leaf  pretty 
soon  so  that  some  of  the  "good  photog- 
raphy" may  be  enjoyed  by  Journal  readers  ? 
Why  should  a  mere  magazine  like  Life  get 
all  the  breaks? 
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Fargiveness 

CwREAT  jo^/j"  forgive  not  injuries,  till  time 
Has  put  their  enemies  within  their  power, 
That  they  may  show  forgiveness  is  their  own. 

— John  Dryden 


DEAN   U.  G.  DUBACH,  OREGON  STATE 

WHEN  THEY 
COME  BACK 

BY  U.  G.  DUBACH 

A  well-known  and  richly  experienced 
educational  leader  who  has  helped 
thousands  of  collegians  to  find  them- 
selves counsels  our  Sig  Ep  servicemen. 


HEN  they  come  back  they  will  still  be 
American  boys.  We  believe  they  will 
still  have  the  fundamental  American  atti- 
tudes, desires,  and  ambitions,  only  tempered 
by  the  experiences  of  army  life.  They  will 
be  practical  minded.  They  will  want  to  get 
ready  to  earn  a  living.  They  will  want  homes 
and  families.  Many  will  have  seen  countries 


torn  by  disorder,  people  in  want,  so-called 
leaders  in  disrepute  and  the  validity  of  al- 
most all  institutions  questioned.  They  will 
have  their  fill  of  isms,  systems,  plannings, 
and  managed  ways  of  living.  They  will  have 
been  under  controls  and  commands  until 
they  will  be  fed  up  on  being  "told"  and 
being  fitted  into  groups  and  group  action. 
They  will  likely  want  to  make  some  plans  for 
themselves. 

Of  course,  many  will  never  have  made 
a  choice  of  a  life  work.  War  didn't  give 
them  a  chance.  Others  will  very  positively 
want  to  change  from  what  seemed  to 
them  a  definite  choice  of  life  work  before 
entering  the  service.  Army  experience  will 
have  awakened  unsuspected  capacities  and 
desires.  Naturally  most  of  these  boys  will  be 
practical  and  in  a  hurry.  They  will  have  lost 
time — some  of  them  years  of  time.  Some  will 
have  lost  physical  strength  and  maybe  even 
some  of  their  abilities.  But  as  said  above,  we 
think  they  will  still  react  as  our  boys,  want- 
ing to  fit  into  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
only  difference  will  be  the  urgency  and  a 
maturity  come  of  their  great  war  experience. 
Personnel  and  guidance  work  will  consist 
more  in  listening  and  suggesting  rather  than 
in  telhng.  However,  if  my  presumptions  are 
correct,  the  same  general  rules  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  these  men  as  to  those  who  have 
not  been  through  war.  The  difference  will 
be  that  these  men  will  be  quicker  in  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions. 

The  first  logical  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  will  be  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
chance  for  them  in  our  economic  setup,  or 
whether  a  certain  percentage  are  doomed  to 
unemployment.  Counselors,  of  course,  can- 
not say  just  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
ten  or  twenty-five  years.  However,  if  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  let  loose  on  the  available  re- 
sources does  not  or  cannot  make  available 
opportunities  for  all  who  prepare  them- 
selves, we  will  be  compelled  to  say  we  have 
lost  that  something  which  has  made  the 
United  States  different.  Rather  we  must  say 
to  these  boys:  "Boys,  the  opportunities  and 
the  makings  are  here.  We're  really  depend- 
ing on  you  fellows  to  get  ready  to  do  the 
impossible  as  well  as  the  possible.  That's 
what  you've  done  in  the  war ;  that's  what  we 
must  all  do  in  the  peace.  We're  only  hoping 
no  isms  get  in  your  way  here  at  home." 
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Regardless  of  what  the  post-homecoming 
period  may  be  hke,  various  psychological 
and  aptitude  tests  will  be  helpful,  but  for 
many  of  us  there  are  a  few  fundamental 
questions  which  any  boy  can  and  must  an- 
swer for  himself  better  than  anyone  else 
or  any  of  these  tests.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  problem  of  choice  of  life  work  and 
course  of  study. 

The  first  practical  question  a  man  trying 
to  find  his  life's  work  asks  of  himself  is: 
"What  can  I  do  best.^"  He  may  answer, 
"How  can  I  tell.^"  He  knows  whether  in 
his  high  school  training  he  did  mathematics, 
English,  science  or  history,  or  some  other 
subject  better  than  others.  He  will  know 
whether  he  worked  better  with  his  hands  or 
with  his  books.  After  canvassing  and  evalu- 
ating his  abilities,  his  next  problem  will  be 
to  fit  them  together  with  the  requirements 
of  the  various  trades  and  professions  open 
to  him.  For  example,  no  one  should  con- 
sider trying  Engineering  unless  he  has  dem- 
onstrated ability  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
Neither  should  he  consider  Medicine  unless 
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he  has  proved  ability  in  chemistry  and  like 
sciences.  If  he  is  thinking  about  Agriculture 
or  Forestry,  he  needs  to  know  they  will 
require  ability  in  certain  sciences  and  busi- 
ness as  well.  If  he  is  thinking  of  Law,  it 
means  capacity  in  reasoning  and  a  willing- 
ness to  put  in  unlimited  time  over  books. 

Respecting  this  fundamental  test,  it  will 
not  be  very  difficult  to  help  returned  soldiers 
to  see  the  sense  of  these  suggestions  because 
these  fellows  will  be  practical  minded  and 
will  arrive  quickly.  War  will  have  taught 
them  to  measure  what  is  offered  them  by 
the  rule,  "Will  it  work — will  it  win.^"  To 
be  sure,  it  will  be  necessary  when  consider- 
ing this  question  for  those  counseling  to 
know  something  about  the  various  trades 
and  professions  and  the  opportunities  in 
them  at  the  time.  Some  fields  seemingly  ap- 
propriate may  not  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  other  fields.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  counselors  to  know  the  kind  of 
educational  institution  that  can  best  serve 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  each  particular 
student.  If  skills  only  are  concerned,  then 
in  most  cases  a  trade  school  will  produce 
the  desired  results  best  and  most  quickly. 

All  other  factors  being  equal,  the  relation 
of  the  trade  or  profession  to  society  should 
be  carefully  observed.  Every  student  should 
have  social  studies  along  with  his  profes- 
sional training,  even  if  he  pursues  his  studies 
in  a  trade  school.  Every  student  needs  to  be 
impressed  with  the  constantly  greater  impor- 
tance of  his  relations  to  society — local,  na- 
tional, and  international. 

The  second  major  question  to  be  placed 
before  each  student  trying  to  determine 
choice  of  vocation  is,  "what  can  he  like 
best,"  or  "in  what  trade  or  profession  can 
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he  find  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction?" 
More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  feel  that 
one's  life  work  should  be  concerned  not 
only  with  making  a  living  but  should  con- 
cern itself  equally  or  much  more  with  en- 
joying living.  It  is  tough  to  work  just  to  get 
the  money  necessary  for  a  decent  physical 
existence,  though  that  may  be  of  first  con- 
cern. It's  better  to  work  for  money  at  a 
trade  or  profession  in  which  one  can  have 
great  personal  satisfaction.  Therefore,  the 
question,  "What  do  I  like  best.-*"  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  "What  can  I  do  best?" 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  given  average  or 
better  ability,  one  can  do  almost  anything 
one  has  a  passion  to  accomplish. 

But  boys  frequently  ask,  "How  can  I 
tell  what  I  can  like?"  There  are  many  tests. 
One,  does  he  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  out- 
doors better,  or  does  he  prefer  to  keep  hands 
physically  clean  with  indoor  labor?  If  the 
first,  he  should  consider  Agriculture,  Fores- 
try, some  phases  of  Engineering,  and  many 
others  that  could  be  mentioned.  If  he  falls  in 
the  latter  class,  he  should  know  about  the 
various  phases  of  business  that  keep  him 
indoors.  Again,  does  he  like  to  deal  with 
people  or  things?  Returning  soldiers  can 
answer  this  one  easily  because  they  have  been 
compelled  to  be  with  people  whether  agree- 
able or  not.  One  can  assuredly  say  to  boys 
that  no  one  should  try  to  prepare  for  Teach- 
ing, or  Medicine,  or  the  Ministry,  or  like 
professions  unless  he  genuinely  likes  people. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  positions  now 
offered  by  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  that  do  not  involve  handling 
people.  Many  very  important  positions  in 
research  work  will  illustrate. 

A  further  helpful  question  the  student 
should  ask  himself  is,  "Do  I  like  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  or  do  I  prefer 
to  let  others  have  the  headaches  of  making 
decisions?"  The  army  experiences  will  have 
cleared  the  minds  of  returning  men  on  this 
question.  A  fine  summary  of  the  major  issue 
of  likes  was  given  by  the  Army  itself.  The 
Army  leaders  asked  a  group  of  outstanding 
psychologists  to  devise  tests  to  determine 
which  men  should  be  sent  to  cold  or  hot 
climates  respectively.  After  elaborate  studies 
they   came   back  with   this:    Ask   the   boys 
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whether  they  like  cold  or  hot  climates  better. 
Then  send  them  where  the  weather  is  most 
to  their  liking.  In  many  ways  this  is  the 
most  important  test  in  determining  voca- 
tional choices. 

A  third  major  test  will  appeal  to  most  boys 
of  abihty.  It  should  be  stated  as  follows: 
//  you  have  ability  and  (or)  likes  which  will 
jit  you  for  various  fields,  what  is  the  field 
most  worth  doing  or  most  worth  while  to  you 
and  to  society?  These  boys  will  have  seen  the 
effect  of  the  prevalence  of  wrong  ideas  and 
bad  leadership  in  the  countries  where  they 
have  been  fighting,  so  that  this  last  test  will 
have  a  real  appeal.  It  will  not  take  too  much 
thinking  to  see  that  certain  trades  or  profes-  - 
sions  take  one  into  fields  which  may  be  pro-  1 
ducing  what  is  necessary  to  society  but  which 
almost  anyone  can  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
boys  will  readily  see  that  to  enter  on  other 
work,  they  may  be  able  with  the  same  effort, 
to  make  a  much  more  significant  contribu- 
tion to  society.  They  may  even  help  society 
to  think  ahead  and  do  the  things  that  will 
lead  us  where  we  should  go.  To  illustrate, 
this  generation  is  seeing  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  seriously  threatening  the 
very  stability  of  our  American  institutions. 
A  prominent  business  man  said  recently  that 
if  he  were  a  young  man  in  college  he  would 
prepare  to  become  a  labor  leader.  He  felt 
this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
of  this  age.  Why  not  follow  his  suggestion? 
Furthermore,  our  governmental  services  will 
of  a  certainty  operate  in  much  broader  fields 
after  the  war  than  before.  We  shall  very 
likely  develop,  at  least  let  us  hope,  an  expert 
professional  class,  free  of  party  politics,  to 
do  this  work.  Many  of  the  returning  soldiers 
will  have  had  experience  that  will  equip 
them  ideally  for  such  work.  Such  fields  as 
Education  and  Journalism  will  afford  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  help  mold  opinion, 
and  we  should  hope  in  the  directions  which 
would  preserve  the  fundamentals  of  the  free 
American  way  of  life. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  vocational 
guidance,  a  word  of  caution  seems  justified. 
There  will  be  danger  of  over  haste  in  trying 
to  complete  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  because  of  time  lost.  That  will  easily 
be  understandable.  Many  will  want  to  try 
shortcuts.  However,  experience  has  proved 
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that  haste  really  makes  for  waste  in  edu- 
cational preparation.  Too  many  illustrations 
exist  of  successful  men  who  did  not  fihd 
themselves  until  in  their  thirties,  to  let  us 
believe  that  adequate  time  for  preparation 
is  not  a  good  investment.  Hence,  when  these 
boys  come  back,  they  may  need  even  re- 
fresher work  before  taking  special  training. 
Furthermore,  many  will  want  to  enter  fields 
that  will  require  graduate  years.  They  should 
not  be  discouraged  from  entering  such 
courses  because  of  these  facts.  The  important 
question  will  not  be  "How  soon?  but  How 
well?" — both  for  the  individual  and  society. 

While  questions  about  preparing  for  jobs 
or  positions  will  be  regarded  of  first  impor- 
tance in  the  minds  of  most,  there  will  be 
another  set  of  questions  that  will  be  just  as 
important — maybe  even  more  important — 
to  successful  college  living  and  life  after 
college.  In  solving  these,  the  student  will 
require  a  wide  variety  of  help — maybe  ex- 
perts in  medicine  or  psychology  or  religion. 
If  the  experience  following  the  first  world 
war  and  correspondence  with  the  boys  in 
this  war  mean  anything,  one  can  forecast 
many  of  the  problems.  To  these  questions 
there  will  likely  be  as  many  kinds  of  answers 
as  there  will  be  men.  In  other  words,  these 
questions  and  problems  will  be  individual 
and  personal.  They  will  follow  some  such 
pattern.  How  shall  a  young  man  who  has 
been  seriously  wounded  fit  into  a  college 
community,  and  how  can  he  prepare  to  be  a 
useful  member  of  society  and  serve  with 
satisfaction  to  himself.?  How  shall  a  young 
man  whose  nerves  have  been  "shot"  get 
hold  of  himself  so  he  can  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  satisfactory  place  in  civilian 
life.? 

These  men  who  come  back  will  be  older. 
Many  will  not  want  to  wait  to  finish  educa- 
tional work  before  establishing  homes. 
They'll  be  wondering,  and  some  will  be  ask- 
ing, whether  it  is  wise  or  expedient  to  try 
to  maintain  homes  while  in  college  because 
of  expense  or  college  relations,  or  whether 
it  will  be  fair  to  the  girl  involved.  Some 
will  come  with  home  troubles,  either  their 
parents'  homes  or  more  serious,  their  own 
homes  established  before  or  during  the  war. 
Perhaps  something  will  have  wrecked  what 
looked   like  permanent  institutions.   Others 
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will  come  with  religious  problems  and  be 
ready  to  challenge  principles  that  have  been 
regarded  fundamental  and  established  for  a 
long  time. 

There's  really  nothing  in  the  field  of 
human  thinking  and  experience  that  these 
boys  will  not  have  in  mind  at  one  time  or 
another.  I  question  whether  any  counselor 
can  do  better  than  furnish  a  sympathetic  one- 
man  audience  to  these  boys  as  they  study 
their  individual  problems  out  loud.  They 
will  have  lived  fast  and  furiously,  especially 
those  who  will  have  been  on  the  battle  front. 
The  best  we  can  do  will  be  to  make  sug- 
gestions— perhaps  advise  the  use  of  special- 
ists in  fields  peculiar  to  the  particular  prob- 
lem confronted.  Perhaps,  too,  we  can  make 
our  whole  faculty,  the  whole  campus,  con- 
scious of  the  problem  and  opportunity  of 
giving  to  these  boys  sympathetic  considera- 
tion in  class  and  out.  Together  we  can  help 
some  take  up  where  they  left  off  when  they 
entered  the  Service  and  others  begin  as  they 
would  have  done  had  the  war  not  come.  The 
opportunity  with  these  men  will  provide  the 
acid  test  of  educators  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. Those  privileged  to  serve  as  counsel- 
ors will  have  favored  parts  in  this  critical 
opportunity  and  responsibility. 


It's  in  the  Record 

IN  A  Sports  review  published  recently  in  the 
California  Monthly,  a  number  of  Sig  Eps  are 
prominently  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  is 
Martin  Biles,  California  Alpha,  '41,  who  in  the 
year  of  his  graduation  broke  the  javelin  record, 
established  ten  years  earlier  at  Philadelphia,  by  a 
throw  which  carried  227'  11".  And  in  1935  in  an- 
other branch  of  the  same  sport,  the  100-yard  dash, 
George  Anderson,  '37,  tied  the  University  record 
of  9.5. 

Again,  in  1935,  Tom  Moore,  '36,  in  winning 
the  high  hurdles  with  a  time  of  14.2  seconds,  in 
Fresno,  tied  the  listed  world's  record. 

In  Los  Angeles  in  1941  John  Reese,  '42,  was  first 
man  on  a  four-man,  two-mile  relay  team,  which 
hung  up  a  time  of  7:34.5,  still  holding  as  a 
world's  record.  Incidentally,  Reese  was  also  a 
member  of  the  three-man,  one-mile  relay  team, 
which  in  Los  Angeles  in  1941  set  a  record,  still 
holding,   of   3:09.4. 

Present  track  coach  at  California  is  Al  Ragan, 
'28,  also  a  Sig  Ep. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HIGHLIGHTS  AT 

KANSAS  CITY  MEETING  OF 

FRATERNITY'S  LEADERS 

BULLETIN:  Bill  Hindman  is  the 
new  Sig  Ep  Grand  Secretary  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  succeeding  the  incumbency  of 
Herb  Heilig,  holder  of  the  office  for 
three  years,  who  announced  his  resig- 
nation at  the  closing  session  of  the 
meeting  in  Kansas  City. 

THE  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fraternity  since  the  last  Con- 
clave in  Los  Angeles  (1940)  was  held  in  Kansas 
City  on  August  20  to  23.  The  meeting  place  was 
the  French  Room  of  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  and 
co-hosts  were  the  Vice-President,  Earle  W.  Frost, 
Kansas  Beta,  '20,  and  the  Kansas  City  Alumni 
Chapter. 

Grand  Secretary  Emeritus  William  L.  Phillips 
moved  up  and  ahead  to  the  berth  of  Grand  Presi- 
dent after  a  period  of  active  service  and  devotion 
to  the  Fraternity  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Attending  the  meeting,  besides  those  named, 
were  retiring  Grand  President  Charles  R.  Patch, 
of  Denver;  Grand  Treasurer  Robert  L.  Ryan,  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. ;  Grand  Guard  Walter  G.  Fly, 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Senior  Grand  Marshal  Larkin 
Bailey,  of  Tulsa;  and  Junior  Grand  Marshal 
Charles  S.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  be- 
came a  national  officer  for  the  first  time  at  this 
meeting.  For  the  Central  Office,  the  attendants 
were  Grand  Secretary  Heilig  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Hindman;  for  the  Journal,  Editor  John 
Robson,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

The  following  topics  comprised  the  agenda:  Na- 
tional and  local  finances,  expansion  and  reactiva- 
tion, publications  (Journal,  Manual,  Facts  for 
Rushing,  Central  Office  News),  the  William  L. 
Phillips  Foundation,  pledge  registration,  National 


Headquarters  Building,  official  jewelry  contracts, 
and,  finally,  budget.  In  connection  with  expan- 
sion, it  was  disclosed  that  favorable  opportunities 
for  assimilating  new  chapters  through  so-called 
"mergers"  existed  and  the  time  might  possibly 
be  ripe  to  exploit  some  of  them. 

The  resignation  of  the  present  Grand  Secretary 
was  not  announced  until  the  final  session  on 
August  23,  when  Brother  Heilig  took  the  action, 
remarking  that  his  period  of  usefulness  during  the 
wartime  emergency  period  for  which  he  had  orig- 
inally agreed  to  serve  was  approaching  its  end, 
and  that  he  felt  strongly  obliged  to  terminate  his 
furlough  from  the  previous  career  to  which  he 
had  for  so  many  years  wholesomely  and  conscien- 
tiously dedicated  himself. 

At  the  last  session,  also,  the  up-going  officers 
were  formally  installed,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  concerning  the  retiring  Grand  President. 
The  Endowment  Fund  officer  roster  changed  when 
E.  Reed  Hunt,  of  Detroit,  former  national  presi- 
dent, was  elected  to  serve  on  the  board  of  trustees, 
replacing  Samuel  McGinness,  retiring  member. 

W.  I.  Dixon  was  appointed  for  a  new  term 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Head- 
quarters Corporation.  Immediate  past  national  pres- 
ident Charles  R.  Patch  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Student  Loan  Board  to  occupy  the  place  of  Charles 
L.  Yancey,  who  died  last  December  29. 

Edward  H.  Thevenet,  Ohio  Alpha,  '10,  became  a 
newcomer  in  national  administration,  being  elected 
to  serve  on  the  Student  Loan  Board,  replacing  E. 
Reed  Hunt,  who  was  moved  to  the  board  of  the 
Endowment  Fund.  Brother  Thevenet,  president  of 
the  Bethlehem  Contracting  Company,  is  engaged 
in  structural  steel  erection,  as  well  as  a  director 
of  the  Union  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Bethlehem. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  the  appointment  was  made 
of  delegates  and  alternate  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Interfraternity  Conference  sessions,  to  be 
held  at  Thanksgiving  time  in  New  York.  Those 
named  were  Phillips,  Hindman,  Robson,  Fly,  and 
Thompson. 

A  social  interlude  to  the  formal  sessions  was 
provided    when    the    attendants    were    guests    of 
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former  president  and  Mrs.  Paul  Koontz,  Missouri 
Alpha,  '18,  at  dinner  at  the  Kansas  City  Club 
on  the  evening  of  August  22,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  being  spent  at  the  home  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Frost.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  a  din- 
ner was  given  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  City  Alumni  Chapter,  with 
Judge  Frost  doing  an  expert  job  of  toastmaster- 
ing,  with  especially  good  addresses  by  Koontz, 
Heilig,  and  Hindman.  Those  attending  the  dinner: 

Will  S.  Denham,  Missouri  Alpha,  '16;  Cooper  H. 
Allen,  Alabama  Alpha,  '24 ;  Joseph  W.  Ivy,  Georgia 
Alpha,  '10;  Raymond  V.  Frye,  Kansas  Alpha,  "22; 
Courtney  Crim,  Kansas  Gamma,  '27 ;  Walter  Everley, 
Kansas  Gamma,  '35  ;  John  Robson,  Wisconsin  Alpha, 
"28;  Richard  L.  Elton,  New  York  Beta,  '12;  Richard  L. 
Elton,  Jr.,  Indiana  Alpha,  '41  ;  Louis  A.  Ball,  Kansas 
Beta,  '44;  Jack  Tillotson,  Kansas  Beta,  '19;  Fritz  G. 
Knorr,  Kansas  Beta,  '32;  Charles  R.  Patch,  Colorado 
Alpha,  '12;  Walter  G.  Fly,  D.  of  C.  Alpha,  '25;  Charles 
S.  Thompson,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '14;  William  L. 
Phillips,  Virginia  Alpha,  '03 ;  Earle  W.  Frost,  Kan- 
sas Beta,  "20;  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania 
Delta,  '39;  J.  Gordon  Speer,  Kansas  Gamma,  '25;  Edwin 
Buchanan,  Ohio  Gamma,  '11;  Herb  Heilig,  Wisconsin 
Alpha,  '23;  William  V.  Robins.  Kansas  Alpha,  '43; 
Tom  Neal,  Jr.,  Kansas  Alpha,  '46;  John  Herbert  Roush, 


Missouri  Alpha,  '33  ;  R.  L.  Ryan,  California  Alpha,  '25  ; 
Paul  G.  Koontz,  Missouri  Alpha,  '18;  W.  Howard  Net- 
terviUe,  Mississippi  Alpha,  '29;  Charles  L.  Marshall, 
Kansas  Gamma,  '33;  Richard  C.  Southall,  Kansas  Alpha, 
'15;  Mark  Hampshire,  Kansas  Alpha,  '17;  Bill  Ben- 
nington, Kansas  Beta,  '28  ;  Tom  H.  Neal,  Kansas  Alpha, 
'15;  Harvey  E.  Hartz,  Michigan  Alpha,  '05;  K.  E.  Van 
Scoy,  Nebraska  Alpha,  '22;  E.  A.  Laude,  Kansas  Beta, 
'24. 

Significance  of  the  meeting  for  the  future  rests, 
it  is  felt,  first  in  the  fact  the  Central  Office  will 
have  the  services  of  the  Grand  President — William 
L.  Phillips — one  of  the  most  richly  practiced 
Greek-letter  workers  since  the  days  of  Francis 
W.  Shepardson  and  George  Banta,  Sr. ;  second, 
in  that  the  chief  salaried  executive  of  the  Frater- 
nity— Bill  Hindman — will  be  a  man  of  youthful 
viewpoint  (Bill  won't  be  27  until  November  12), 
who  is  at  once  buoyantly  enthusiastic,  indefati- 
gable, genial,  unaffected,  astute,  discriminate,  and 
has  through  his  almost  constant  traveling  made  the 
acquaintance  of  countless  Sig  Ep  collegians  and 
their  varied  tasks  and  problems.  For  the  time 
being,  incidentally,  no  Assistant  Grand  Secretary 
will  be  chosen. 


^^HRISTIAN  theology  has  been  stereo- 
typed for  over  a  thousand  years.  It  is  time 
that  it  should  interpret  and  idealize  what 
men  live  by.  It  would  be  better  for  Christian- 
ity to  be,  as  it  once  was,  a  small  persecuted 
society,  if  thus  it  might  be  a  genuine  leaven 
for  righteousness,  rather  than  that  it  should 
rest  in  a  nominal  acceptance  through  being 
compounded  with  the  selfish  interests  of 
this  world.  The  real  followers  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  Jesus  have  always  been  a  small  num- 
ber and  have  always  seemed  visionaries  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  world.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised:  "Has  Christianity 
failed?"  And  the  answer  has  been  made: 
"It  has  not  been  tried." — John  Elof  Boodin. 


ASSISTANT  GRAND  SECRETARY  HINDMAN 

FRATERNITIES 
COMING  OF  AGE 

By  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  chief  traveler 
analyzes  some  post-war  prospects  for 
college  Greekdom  and  stresses  the 
chief  shortcomings  to  be  corrected. 

WHETHER  the  war  has  taught  it,  or 
whether  it  has  evolved  because  of  a  cer- 
tain timeliness  in  the  improving  intelligence 
of  mankind  reflecting  from  God,  the  fact  is 
that  more  people  have  uncomfortable  con- 
sciences, with  the  discomfort  more  acute,  than 
ever  before  in  history.  The  feeling  is  guilt.  It 
is  the  strange  feeling  that  no  one  can  be 
blameless  when  nations  fight  and  when  death 


cuts  off  the  lives  of  their  finest,  noblest  citi- 
zens in  their  prime. 

Those  who  permit  injustice  must  share  the 
culpability  with  those  who  dish  it  out.  Those 
who  eat  cake  should  feel  funny  knowing 
that  many  many  people  exist  who  are  unable 
to  get  their  hands  on  bread.  When  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  to  the  effect  of  this  after  the 
last  war,  there  were  few  who  understood 
him.  Today  there  are  thousands  of  Woodrow 
Wilsons  and  many  million  individuals  who 
understand  every  one  of  them. 

Today  Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen  feels  that  a 
lot  of  the  old  benightedness  is  gone  forever, 
that  it  will  be  a  new  world  indeed  after  the 
war  and  it  will  have  to  be  lived  in  accord- 
ance with  new  principles.  He  senses  readily 
that  after  the  war  America's  foreign  policy 
will  have  to  be  based  on  benevolence  and 
that  if  it  is  based  on  pressure  alliances,  with 
might  giving  the  right  to  grasp  unfairly,  the 
end  will  again  be  war. 

Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen  no  longer  surprises 
when  he  asks  such  a  question  as:  "Well, 
why  didn't  education  teach  us  some  of  the 
simple  principles  we  are  having  to  learn 
through  war.?  Why  has  education  been  lim- 
ited to  such  an  infantile  perspective?" 

There  are  few  columnists  who  have  not 
used  the  theme  many  times  in  the  last  six 
months — "Humanity  must  clean  house.  It 
must  repair  its  fences.  Its  formula  must  be 
shorn  of  some  of  its  material  ingredients  and 
be  given  some  spiritual  ingredients." 

Of  course,  higher  education  is  playing  that 
game,  too.  In  my  travels  throughout  the 
country,  talking  to  hundreds  of  men — both 
to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  on  the  campus 
as  well  as  to  men  and  women  in  business  and 
in  industry — I  have  heard  the  opinion  that 
"contributions  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  race  will  be  the 
measuring  rod  of  success."  The  universi- 
ties in  particular  are  sensitive.  In  this  con- 
nection I  have  noticed  that  many  fraternity 
leaders  feel  that  the  universities  in  their 
house-cleaning  moods  will  want  to  brand 
the  fraternities  as  nuisances  and  legislate 
them  out  of  business. 

There  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  since  the  fraternities  have  had 
such  a  bad  press,  the  public  would  applaud 
their  demise.  Men  of  basic  sense  will,  of 
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course,  recognize  this  as  the  palaver  of 
Pharisees  and  will  not  heed  it.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  behooves  the  college  fra- 
ternity to  gird  its  loins  just  the  same. 

We  of  the  fraternity  world  form  only  a 
small  segment  in  the  every-day  pattern  of 
American  life,  and  yet  we  are  important, 
too.  On  some  campuses  our  record  has  been 
perfect,  on  others  it  has  been  reprehensible. 
However,  let  us  declare  with  a  mountain  of 
truth  empowering  our  voices,  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  fraternity  idea.  It 
is  no  less  perfect  than  the  concept  of  world 
brotherhood.  The  only  defection  occurs  when 
it  miscarries.  But  it  can  no  more  be  legislated 
out  of  existence  than  can  sex. 

After  the  war,  I  venture  to  believe  that 
every  person's  and  organization's  worth  will 
be  measured  by  how  much  he  or  it  is  con- 
tributing to  the  general  welfare  of  others. 
Those  people  or  organizations  found  wanting 
in  this  respect  will  be  done  away  with  by  gov- 
ernment action  or  by  the  pressure  of  popular 
opinion.  Those  who  do  have  something  really 
beneficial  and  worthwhile  to  offer  will  un- 
doubtedly thrive  and  prosper. 

Fraternities  are  a  part  of  progress  to  come, 
but  in  order  to  grow  in  the  future,  they  will 
have  to  apply  themselves  with  diligence  and 
earnestness.  No  longer  can  they  be  smug  and 
complacent  and  continue  to  live  in  their 
own  little  world.  No  longer  can  they  con- 
tinue to  devote  all  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  selfish  device  of  building  up  their 
organizations  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  a  so-called  chosen  few.  If  they  are 
content  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  general 
well-being  of  the  country,  except  enjoyments 
for  their  members,  I  sincerely  doubt  that 
they  can  improve  their  lot  or  as  such  are 
worth  improving. 

Fraternities  have  always  been  accused  of 
snobbishness,  of  disinterest  or  even  disrespect 
for  non-members.  Many  college  administra- 
tors claim  that  fraternities  put  their  own 
interests  ahead  of  those  of  the  institution  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Many  parents  think, 
and  often  rightly  so,  that  if  they  allow  their 
son  to  join  fraternities,  he  will  be  ruined 
for  life.  He  will  soon  become  corrupted  and 
vice-ridden  and  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
simple  pleasures  he  used  to  enjoy  in  his 
home  where  he  liked  to  be  surrounded  by 


THERE'LL  ALWAYS  BE  FRATERNITIES 
Only  pledges,  these  young  men  of  North  Carolina 
Zeta  (Wake  Forest)  are  getting  preliminary  train- 
ing in  brotherhood.  In  the  glossary  of  tomorrow's 
world,  "training  in  brotherhood"  means  "antidote 
for  war." 

family   and   friends   in   a   safe   atmosphere. 

Moreover,  a  large  number  of  taxpayers 
who  help  to  maintain  our  large  public  uni- 
versities hate  to  see  their  hard-earned  money 
spent  on  educating  the  so-called  pseudo- 
sophisticated  fraternity  boys  who  do  not  even 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  live  in  the  same 
world  with  them.  They  feel  they  must  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  chosen  few  who 
live  in  fraternity  houses  far  superior  to  their 
own  homes  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
high  and  riotous  living.  Non-members,  on 
the  other  hand,  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, do  not  happen  to  belong  to  fraterni- 
ties, wonder  why  they  are  looked  down  upon 
and  often  treated  as  outcasts  by  fraternity 
men.  They  do  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
referred  to  in  a  slurring  manner  as  "Barbs" 
or  "Independents."  They  do  not  like  the 
fact  that  sorority  women  and  fraternity  men 
usually  stick  together  and  frequently  ignore 
them.  They  like  to  be  elected  to  a  campus 
office  once  in  awhile  but  do  not  often  get 
the  chance  unless  the  fraternity  machine 
happens  to  be  suffering  from  a  wave  of 
internal  dissension.  If  they  do  get  elected, 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  with  a  fra- 
ternity bid  and  resent  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  invited  to  join  not  because  the 
fraternity  desires  them  personally  as  a  mem- 
ber but  rather  because  the  fraternity  wants 
to  shine  in  the  reflected  glory  of  their  newly 
acquired  office. 

Many  of  the  individuals  I  have  talked 
with  in  the  last  two  years  never  went   to 
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college.  Many  undoubtedly  never  finished 
high  school.  As  soon  as  I  mention  the  word 
college  fraternity  to  them,  they  nearly  always 
start  to  belittle  it.  For  the  most  part  they 
think  it  is  worthless  and  purposeless.  They 
do  not  think  it  should  be  allowed  to  exist. 
When  I  start  to  defend  the  fraternity's  po- 
sition, they  immediately  ask  me,  "What  has 
the  fraternity  ever  done  for  the  every-day 
American  who  is  not  a  member .''"  This  is  the 
question  which  is  going  to  be  increasingly 
asked  by  educators,  tax  payers,  and  parents 
and  also  by  many  college  students  until  they 
hear  a  satisfactory  answer. 

If  the  fraternities  do  not  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  start  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  soon,  I  anticipate  a  nation- 
wide wave  of  anti-fraternity  feeling.  It  may 
not  be  long  before  fraternities  have  all  sorts 
of  obstacles  placed  in  their  paths  by  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  them.  Unless  we,  of  the  fra- 
ternity world,  are  able  to  show  our  critics 
that  we  hold  to  a  workmanlike  pattern  of 
life;  unless  we  can  prove  that  we  are  of 
some  real  worth  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  answer  our  critics. 
If  fraternities  permit  chapters  to  exist  as 
mere  parasites,  feeding  on  the  fruits  of 
others'  labors  and  not  in  turn  contributing 
their  just  share  of  the  toil  and  labor,  it  is 
better  that  their  charters  be  withdrawn. 

As  a  member  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  all  members  in 
similar  type  organizations  that  an  ill  wind 
blows  our  way.  If  we  do  nothing  until  it 
reaches  us,  I  think  the  future  of  our  organi- 
zation is  very  doubtful.  However,  if  we  be- 
gin now  to  build  our  ramparts,  we  may  be 
able  to  save  all  and  in  fact  emerge  from  the 
blast  stronger  and  better  equipped  to  do  a 
really  worthwhile  job. 

The  fraternity  of  the  future  can  be  a 
dominant  force  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
world.  It  can  do  its  part  by  showing  the  way 
to  less  wide  awake  types  of  organizations. 
Our  goal  can  be  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
Even  though  our  share  in  this  great  task 
may  be  a  small  one  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  will  not  be  an  important  and 
worthwhile  one.  We  can  use  the  leadership, 
which  we  so  boastfully  declare  that  we  de- 
velop in  our  members,  in  helping  to  speed 
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the  work  of  putting  the  world  back  on  its 
feet  again.  Our  members  in  all  walks  of 
life  can  speed  the  change  over  from  war  to 
peace  by  spreading  a  little  of  that  brotherly 
love,  of  which  we  like  to  talk,  around  their 
respective  communities. 

On  the  college  campuses  throughout  the 
country,  which  are  the  real  homes  and  work- 
ing places  of  the  fraternities,  we  can  best 
show  the  world  how  we  have  adjusted  our- 
selves to  the  new  ways  of  life.  Fraternities 
can  furnish  leadership  on  the  campuses 
which  will  work  toward  creating  favorable 
conditions  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  serv- 
ice men  who  desire  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. 

Fraternity  men  can  create  an  atmosphere 
of  unity  and  harmony  on  their  respective 
campuses.  They  can  see  to  it  that  all  stu- 
dents are  respected  whether  or  not  they  hap- 
pen to  belong.  They  can  cooperate  with  their 
fellow  independent  students  and  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  all  students  together,  each 
equal  to  the  other  and  all  striving  toward 
similar  goals.  They  can  see  that  fraternity 
matters  always  take  second  place  to  anything 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  institution  or 
the  student  body.  They  can  see  that  every 
man  has  a  chance  to  belong  to  some  frater- 
nity if  he  so  desires  even  though  he  may 
not  be  wealthy  or  have  ancestors  who  hap- 
pened to  come  over  on  the  Mayflower.  They 
can  make  all  students  feel  that  fraternities 
are  worthwhile  and  do  contribute  in  lots 
of  ways  to  the  betterment  and  enjoyment  of 
all  students.  They  can  make  the  student 
body  feel  that  their  college  just  would  not 
be  as  fine  a  place  for  all  to  live  and  work 
if  they  were  to  depart  from  the  campus. 

College  administrators  are,  by  and  large, 
anxious  to  be  friendly  and  helpful  to  any 
organization  which  proves  beneficial  to  their 
institutions.  If  fraternities  earnestly  tried  to 
improve  the  scholarship,  morals,  character, 
and  general  well-being  of  all  the  students, 
as  well  as  their  own  members,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  college  administrators 
would  become  walking  advertisements  for 
them  and  would  be  willing  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  help  them  succeed. 

If  fraternities  cleaned  house  and  decided 
to  insist  on  their  members  leading  dignified, 
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orderly,  and  respectable  types  of  lives,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  they  would  find 
that  parents  would  be  anxious  to  have  their 
sons  join  and  live  in  this  helpful  and  up- 
grading atmosphere.  Once  parents  become 
sold  on  the  real  benefits  to  be  gained  through 
membership  in  this  type  of  organization,  they 
would  become  real  fraternity  boosters  and 
would  help  the  fraternities  rebuild  their 
shattered  reputations.  They  would  be  the 
best  good-will  ambassadors  the  fraternities 
have  ever  had.  Let  them  take  part  in  some 
of  the  fraternity  activities  and  their  enthusi- 
asm and  willingness  to  help  would  be  un- 
limited. 

Should  the  fraternities  decide  to  come 
out  of  their  shells  and  sponsor  worthwhile 
activities  outside  the  confines  of  their  mem- 
bership, the  taxpayers  of  America  might  soon 
change  their  minds  and  decide  that  fraterni- 
ties were  of  some  real  benefit  and  not  or- 
ganized solely  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  memberships.  Should  fraternities  decide 
to  help  support  and  run  such  things  as  set- 
tlement camps,  social  service  centers,  and 
various  other  types  of  public  projects  for 
the  benefit  of  our  more  needy  citizens,  the 
popular  opinion  concerning  them  would 
take  an  immediate  turn  for  the  better.  In 
this  type  of  work  the  fraternity  men  would 
get  away  from  the  selfish  idea  of  always 
thinking  of  themselves  or  their  organizations 
and  do  something  really  constructive  and 
helpful  for  their  fellow  citizens.  Fraterni- 
ties should  follow  up  this  work  by  providing 
necessary  scholarships  for  these  needy  folks 
which  would  enable  them  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  college  education  and 
a  chance  to  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  living  together  with  them  in  con- 
genial fraternity  groups. 

The  future  beckons.  It  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  all  to  do  great  and  worthwhile 
deeds.  It  is  my  opinion  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fraternity 
men  everywhere  to  dedicate  themselves  and 
their  organizations  to  a  way  of  life  whose  goal 
will  be  the  constant  betterment  of  mankind. 


NOVELIST  BECK 


■A"  "At  Education  is  the  cheap  defense  of  na- 
tions.— Burke. 


19 
A  Novelist's  Debut 

Final  Score,  the  first  novel  by  Prof.  Warren 
Beck,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  August  21  ($2),  marks  the  debut  of  a  seri- 
ous novelist.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
an  American  hero,  a  boy  from  "the  wrong  side 
of  the  tracks"  in  a  Midwestern  city.  By  treating 
Hutten's  story  in  a 
manner  that  would  not 
have  displeased  Henry 
James,  declares  the 
publisher,  Warren  Beck 
has  given  a  hard-boiled 
tale  of  some  of  the  val- 
ues that  distinguish  lit- 
erature from  mere  writ- 
ing. Here,  in  richly 
connotative  surround- 
ings. Bill  Hutten  is  a 
complete,  rounded  indi- 
vidual. He  became  the 
idol  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  the 
young,  by  his  touch- 
downs (although  he  might  as  well  have  flown  the 
Atlantic  solo  or  knocked  out  the  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world).  His  massive  figure  in 
the  Number  Eleven  jersey  became  a  commonplace 
of  the  Sunday  supplements  as  he  went  on  to 
greater  glory.  The  tensions  in  his  unhappy  charac- 
ter began  to  snap  when  he  discovered,  a  little  late, 
that  you  cannot  continue  making  blazing  touch- 
downs forever. 

Warren  Beck's  novel  gives  dramatic  and  en- 
grossing answers  to  the  important  questions  about 
such  a  man  as  Hutten:  What  if  a  hero  finds  his 
eminence  dizzy  and  the  descent  too  difficult?  What 
happens  to  him  when  his  hunger  for  hurrah  ban- 
quets is  no  longer  appeased.'  How  do  the  substi- 
tute glories  he  seeks  affect  his  wife,  his  friends, 
his  worshipful  public?  What  if  his  dissatisfactions 
are  used  by  others  for  unpleasant  purposes,  and 
lead  to  a  riot  and  tear-gas  bombs  ? 

The  characters  and  plot  of  Pinal  Score  make  even 
superficial  reading  a  pleasure.  But  the  book's  best 
satisfactions  lie  deeper,  and  though  it  might  be 
tedious  to  say  that  this  book  has  a  serious  message 
for  the  times,  the  truth  doubtless  is  that  it  has. 

The  New  York  Times,  judging  by  the  numerous 
short  stories  of  Warren  Beck,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  reprinted  in  short-story  anthologies,  have 
termed  this  author  "a  genuinely  modern  writer," 
while  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  called 
him  "a  writer  of  considerable  range,  craft  and 
sensitivity." 

He  is  the  author  of  many  short  stories  and 
critical  essays  which  have  appeared  in  the  Virginia 
Quarterly,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Review,  the  North 
American  Review,  College  English,  and  Story. 

Final  Score  reflects  the  novelist's  technique  of 
Joseph  Conrad  in  some  of  his  immortal  classics — 
an  author  whom  Beck  greatly  admires.  May  the 
success  of  the  student  emulate  that  of  the  master. 


WALT  HORAN: 
HOMESPUN  SOLON 

Concerning  a  Congressman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  who  declares 
that  "Mother's  knee  must  not  be 
supplanted    by   a    Federal   agency." 


By  THAD  BYRNE 

EDITOR  OF  THE   BETA  THETA  PI 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  members  of  that 
outstanding  group  in  the  last  Congress 
known  as  the  "Freshman  delegation"  was 
the  Hon.  Walt  Horan,  Representative  of  the 
Fifth  congressional  district  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  member  of  the  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  chapter  at  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, class  of  1925.  And  no  wonder,  because 
Walt  Horan — yes,  Walt — that's  the  name 
he's  always  gone  by,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
to  change  just  because  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress!— gave  promise  of  an  active  political 
career  during  his  undergraduate  days  twenty 
years  ago  on  the  campus  at  Washington  State 
College,  his  alma  mater  to  which  he  has 
ever  been  loyal. 

On  the  campus  at  Pullman,  he  took  part 
in  athletics,  held  class  offices,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Chinook,  annual,  and 
Cougar's  Paw,  humor  magazine,  and  was 
elected  to  membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  Crimson  Circle,  senior  men's  honorary. 
He  climaxed  four  years  of  service  on  the 
Evergreen,  college  newspaper,  by  serving  as 
editor-in-chief  during  his  senior  year.  Which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  had  many 
friends — as  many,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,   as   anyone  on  the  W.S.C.   campus. 

"Mother's  knee  must  not  be  supplanted 
by  a  Federal  agency" — such  is  the  homespun 
political  philosophy  of  this  46-year-old  solon, 
who  represents  more  than  300,000  residents 
of  the  Fifth  district  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. A  firm  believer  in  America's  productive 
genius,  Horan  has  made  himself  the  idol  of 
western  Grangers  and  a  friend  to  all  who 
favor  free  enterprise  and  have  faith  in  the 
future  of  this  nation  as  a  true  democracy. 

Walt  Horan  is  a  paradox  among  states- 
men for  he  is,  by  his  own  admission,  any- 
thing but  a  politician.  His  first  venture  into 
statesmanship  was  in  1940,  when  he  was 
candidate  for  congress  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  losing  in  the  primaries  by  a  narrow 
margin.  In  his  second  attempt,  Horan  sur- 
prised seasoned  campaigners  by  his  approach 
to  the  voters. 

Knowing  the  laborers'  problems,  because 
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he  is  a  true  laborer,  he  talked  the  working 
man's  language  and  won  his  support.  A 
farmer,  Horan  knew  the  farmer's  problem 
and  his  outlook,  thus  receiving  his  backing. 
No  "promise  them  anything"  politico,  Horan 
spoke  from  the  shoulder,  expounding  his 
theories  in  plain,  easy-to-understand  lan- 
guage. 

The  result  of  the  favor  he  won  was  to 
defeat  C.  C.  Dill,  former  United  States  sena- 
tor, who  had  been  a  leader  of  the  Eastern 
Washington  Democratic  camp  for  more  than 
20  years.  Walt's  winning  smile  and  a  basket 
of  shining  gigantic  Delicious  apples  from 
his  own  orchards,  which  straddle  the  We- 
natchee  river,  were  a  familiar  sight  through- 
out the  eight  counties  in  which  he  cam- 
paigned. 

Horan,  as  a  junior  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington delegation  to  the  national  legislature, 
has  made  an  unusually  fine  record  at  the 
capitol.  He  has  fought  for  the  permanent 
future  of  the  growing  light-metal  industry 
in  his  home  state  and  almost  singlehandedly 
championed  farm  credit,  saving  the  program 
from  financial  starvation. 

An  opponent  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
federal  agencies,  he  voted  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations for  OPA  administration,  point- 
ing out  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  price 
control  agency  is  greater  than  the  yearly  cost 
of  maintaining  the  American  navy  in  1917. 
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Horan  has  served  on  the  irrigation,  war 
claims  and  territories  committees  of  con- 
gress. Washington  state  held  its  primary 
election  on  July  1 1  this  year  and  Walt  Horan 
was  the  only  incumbent  legislator  to  appear 
on  the  ballot  unopposed  by  a  member  of  his 
own  party.  Three  strong  democrats,  includ- 
ing the  former  speaker  of  the  house  at  the 
state  capitol,  contested  to  oppose  him  in  the 
general  election.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  Walt  will  be  victorious  in  November. 

Horan  has  a  striking  appearance,  for  he 
is  far  from  being  the  bay-windowed,  heavy- 
jowled,  broad-beamed  congressman  pictured 
by  the  newspaper  cartoonists.  Rather,  he  is 
lean,  hard-muscled,  neat — with  sparkling 
eyes  and  thin  lips  which  continuously  smile 
beneath  a  trim  mustache.  His  tan  complexion 
and  calloused  hands  hint  of  the  years  he 
has  spent  close  to  the  soil  in  strenuous  out- 
of-doors  work. 

Born  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wenatchee  river  on  October  15,  1898,  Horan 
attended  public  schools  near  at  hand  and 
labored  in  the  then  young  fruit  orchards  of 
his  father,  Michael  Horan,  who  in  later 
years  was  known  throughout  the  nation  as 
"the  Apple  King  of  the  Northwest." 

During  his  senior  year  at  Wenatchee  high 
school,  Walt  enlisted  with  the  navy,  one 
day  before  America  declared  war,  and  served 
for  three  years,  visiting  many  foreign  shores. 


THE  HORAN  ViaORY  GARDEN   IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C 
Victory  garden  scene  taken  in   1943  (ages  as  of  this  date  given) — left  to  right:  Harold,  9;  Michael,   14; 
Scott,    II;   Mrs.   Horan;   Mrs.  W.  S.  Campbell    (Mrs.  Horan's   mother  standing   behind    Mrs.   Horan); 
Walter  Jr.,  7;  Kay,    17;  and  Walt. 
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At  Washington  State,  which  he  entered 
after  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  frorr 
the  navy,  Horan  majored  in  agriculture,  eco- 
nomics, psychology  and  journalism,  provid- 
ing himself  with  a  splendid  academic  back- 
ground for  the  service  he  today  is  giving  his 
state  and  the  nation. 

The  elder  Horan  died  while  Walt  was  at 
college  and  he  and  his  brother  become  part- 
ners in  the  vast  orchards  in  1920.  Concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  fruit  alone,  by  1933 
the  Horans  had  developed  their  own  pack- 
ing, storing  and  shipping  facilities.  The 
1942  production  of  the  Horan  orchards  to- 
taled more  than  1500  tons  of  pears  and 
apples. 

Horan  married  a  W.S.C.  classmate,  Helen 
Campbell,  and  they  have  five  children,  four 
boys  and  a  girl.  The  entire  family  went  to 
Washington  in  1942.  Walt  couldn't  find  a 
suitable  house  in  all  of  the  capital  city  to 
lease,  so  he  purchased  a  fine  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  Rock  Creek  in  Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land. Their  only  difficulty  was  that  their  fur- 
niture failed  to  arrive  for  several  days,  and 
the  congressman  and  family  had  to  "camp 
out,"  until  pitying  neighbors  loaned  a  few 
furnishings. 

Horan's  challenging  statements  relative  to 
America's  future  have  been  published  in 
many  of  the  nation's  periodicals:  "America 
has  grown  because  of  production,"  he  once 
said.  "We  cannot  waste  a  minute  of  man- 
power now  or  ever.  ,  .  .  Free  enterprise  is 
creating  our  military  might.  .  .  .  America 
must  continue  to  utilize  the  full  value  of  her 
domestic  productivity.  .  .  . 

"America  is  to  other  nations,  and  should 
be  to  us,  a  sacred  place,  because  we  are  free. 
We  must  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  prevent 
government  from  invading  the  home.  ...  I 
think  government  aid  is  making  serfs  of  the 
American  farmer,  hence  we  should  abolish 
subsidies.  The  question  before  us  is  whether 
we  shall  preserve  the  American  plan  or  sub- 
mit to  socialism.  ...  It  is  the  local  com- 
munities which  must  save  the  nation." 

Carrying  with  him  the  ideals  of  a  great 
national  fraternity,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  Walt 
Horan  refuses  to  be  a  politician.  He  is,  in 
truth,  a  statesman  of  the  caliber  which  has 
made  America  the  place  she  holds  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 
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Sig  Ep  Scholar's  Key 


THE  original  Scott 
medal  was  author- 
ized during  the  Big- 
win  Inn  Conclave  in 
1930,  as  a  memorial 
award  for  excellence 
in  scholarship  "to  be 
given  annually  to  the 
high  scholarship  man" 
in  each  active  campus 
group  of  the  Frater- 
nity. 

The  devising  of  a 
new  form  for  the 
award  merits  recall- 
ing once  again  the  Sig  Ep  for  whom  it  was  named. 
Clifford  B.  Scott,  Nebraska  Alpha,  '17,  believed 
especially  in  scholarship.  He  always  spoke  of  it 
as  though  it  began  with  a  capital  S.  He  firmly 
believed,  and  preached,  that  high  scholastic  at- 
tainment meant  also  loyalty,  stability,  idealism, 
and  a  great  many  other  positive  virtues.  To  him 
it  was  the  most  reliable  yardstick  of  campus  merit. 
Editor  of  the  Journal  for  nearly  eight  years,  a 
zealous  service  culminating  in  his  sudden  death 
from  a  brief  illness  in  1929  at  the  age  of  36,  he 
was  also  a  lawyer  and,  by  way  of  hobby,  a  mu- 
sician of  unusual  talent.  "His  philosophy  of  life 
was  pleasant;  his  vision  was  rare;  his  literary 
touch  was  delightful," — in  the  words  of  a  fellow 
fraternity  editor. 

His  touch  was  always  fresh,  too,  as  a  perusal 
of  the  issues  of  the  Journal  which  he  edited 
quickly  reveals.  He  possessed  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion, which  kept  his  views  from  becoming  stale  and 
moribund.  His  philosophy  of  life,  it  is  clear,  was 
streamlined — always  abreast  of  the  times.  It  seems 
all  the  more  auspicious,  therefore,  that  the  schol- 
arship award  made  in  his  name,  has  been  re- 
juvenated in  the  fine,  up-to-date  form  that  it  has. 
It  will  carry  forward  the  name  of  Clifford  B.  Scott 
with  a  dapper  flourish. 

The  old  Scott  medal  was  all  right  in  its  day, 
the  boys  said,  but  many  of  the  men  who  won 
the  award  were  outspoken  in  stating  that  its  day 
ended  long  before  the  repeal  of  Prohibition — or 
the  advent  of  it,  for  that  matter. 

Bill  Hindman  when  still  Field  Secretary  intro- 
duced the  matter  of  a  new  form  of  Clifford  B. 
Scott  scholarship  award  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Richmond  in  1943,  on  the  basis  of  two- 
years'  observation.  Very  few  of  the  award  winners 
appeared  to  have  any  use  for  the  old  medal.  As 
Bill  visited  the  chapters  many  of  the  boys  would 
ask  him  why  the  award  was  not  in  key  rather 
than  in  medal  form,  inasmuch  as  the  style  was  to 
wear  keys  on  watch-chains  rather  than  medals  on 
watch-fobs.  Bill  reported  that  most  of  the  students 
felt  that  the  medal  was  rather  reminiscent  of  the 
gay  nineties.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  the  change 
from  medal  to  key  was  prompted  by  a  spon- 
taneous appeal  from  Sig  Ep  undergraduates. 


'[Guesf  Ediforial]-- 


Whether  or  Not 
Such  a  Peace  Be  Ours 

By  ELMER  L  KAYSER 

THE  world  of  today  is  not  the  world  that  you  or  I 
would  have  designed.  The  tragedy  of  global  war 
claimed  the  services  of  our  sons  and  brothers.  It 
claimed  the  lives  of  many.  It  sky-rocketed  taxes  and 
transformed  our  businesses.  It  changed  our  diet  and 
our  dress,  and  reduced  travel  almost  to  a  point  of 
disappearance. 

•  • 

THE  world  cannot,  will  not,  remain  half  slave,  half 
free.  What  then,  may  I  ask,  are  we  to  do  about  the 
world  of  tomorrow?  Let  us  cast  aside  pious  gen- 
eralities to  see  exactly  where  we  stand. 


JUST  now  I  am  very  much  concerned  over  our  lack 
of  foreign  policy  which  shows  itself  particularly  in 
the  fact  that  for  most  of  our  military  advances  we 
have  inadequate  political  preparation.  When  through 
lend-lease  we  might  have  built  up  a  diplomatic  lev- 
erage among  our  allies,  which  would  have  given  us 
a  chance  to  have  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  world 
of  tomorrow,  we  had  no  design  and  missed  our 
chance.  When  Mussolini  fell  from  power,  giving  us 
a  major  opportunity  we  were  not  prepared  to  exploit 
it.  When  we  invaded  France,  we  had  no  under- 
standing with  any  organization  that  might  represent 
that  unhappy  country.  Now  the  De  Gaulle  group, 
which  we  have  refused  to  recognize  is  drawing  to 
itself  the  support  of  governments  in  exile  generally. 
If  we  are  not  careful  we  will  find  there  a  force  which 
can  complicate  our  relations  with  groups  which  we 
earnestly  desire  to  help. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  is  a  campaign  year. 
If  with  a  unanimity  unknown  in  American  politics, 
both  parties  would  write  in  an  identical  foreign 
policy  plank  and  thus  eliminate  the  subject  from 
partisan  debate  as  a  campaign  issue,  the  situation 
would  be  ideal  for  the  emergence  of  what  we  really 
need,  not  a  democratic  nor  a  republican  policy  but 
an  American  policy.  Wise  leadership  and  intelligence 
should  indicate  to  the  people  that  we  have  tangible 
as  well  as  intangible  stakes  in  this  war.  No'.hing  could 
help  us  more  than  pointing  out  what  these  stakes 
are.  Nothing  would  reassure  others  more  than  by 
pointing  out  what  we  intend  to  do  with  them. 


THE  first  problem  is  to  destroy  the  enemies'  power 
to  strike.  The  second  is  to  direct  a  lengthy  and  con- 
structive   period    of   armistice.   A   world    cannot    be 


reconstructed  while  the  primary  thoughts  are  for  the 
immediate  physical  needs  of  the  individual.  No 
nation,  friendly  or  enemy,  can  be  permitted  to  at- 
tempt its  new  career  until  the  natural  genius  of  that 
people  has  evolved  a  government  consonant  with  its 
traditions,  which  can  assume  national  obligations  and 
command  the  respect  of  its  people.  We  can  set  up 
governments  of  occupation.  Permanent  governments 
must  be  evolved. 

•  • 

THE  third  problem  is  to  reorganize  along  lines  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  other  world  war  settle- 
ment. Whatever  international  organization  or  o  gani- 
zations  are  set  up  will  probably  be  along  economic 
lines  rather  than  the  political  lines  of  the  Peace  of 
Versailles.  The  meeting  of  economic  need  through 
regional  federations  and  the  elimination  of  friction 
through  the  free  movement  of  commerce  may  well 
precede  any  larger  designs  for  total  world  reorgani- 
zation. 

Peace  is  only  assured  when  men  find  within  their 
own  frontiers  or  accessible  areas  the  necessities  of 
life,  when  land,  sea,  and  air  are  recognized  as  human 
highways  along  which  anyone  can  travel  or  trade  in 
peace  and  security.  Peace  reigns  when  men  live 
under  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  responsive 
to  their  wishes.  Peace  then  is  when  men  can  see  for 
their  children  a  better  life  than  they  have  known. 
Peace  abides  where  the  individual  can  live  out  his 
days  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
and  seeking  the  approbation  of  his  fellows.  Such  a 
peace  can  justify  the  costs  of  war. 
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FORRESTAL  IN   THE   MARSHALLS 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal,  New  Hamp- 
shire  Alpha    (left  center),   discusses   phases  of  the 
Pacific    fighting    with    Navy    bigs.    Taken    near    the 
front    last    February    when    he   was    Under   Secretary. 


THE  BUILDER 
OF  OUR  NAVY 

A  brief  review  of  the  steps  in  the 
exemplary  career  of  James  Forrestal 
in  his  rise  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
a  glance  at  his  policies  and  methods. 

THE  story  of  James  Vincent  Forrestal, 
Secretary  of  the  greatest  Navy  in  the 
world's  history,  who  became  a  Sig  Ep  at 
Dartmouth  as  a  freshman  in  1911,  is  a 
success  tale  full  of  punch.  It  is  a  tale  afford- 
ing a  fine,  clean  career  example  for  college 
students  who  are  getting  their  moral,  spirit- 
ual, educational,  and  miscellaneous  rough- 
and-ready  equipment  to  commence  the  adult 
game  of  life.  Perhaps  James  Forrestal  did  not 
sell  newspapers,  but  he  did  earn  his  college 
expenses.  His  honest  American  background 


has  had  its  effect.  His  public  addresses  are 
far  less  studded  with  the  evasive  cliches  of 
business  and  the  platitudes  of  the  fair-weather 
thinker  than  almost  any  man  in  public  life 
you  might  quickly  mention.  He  is  a  Sig 
Ep  and  Sig  Eps  should  therefore  in  particular 
find  the  five-foot-nine  52-year-old  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  a  figure  to  inspire  them.  He 
shuns  notoriety  and  loves  "obscurity."  He  is 
more  than  moderately  wealthy. 

Trainees  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses in  the  Navy  V-12  program  may  es- 
pecially look  to  Secretary  Forrestal,  a  naval 
Lieutenant  in  the  first  world  war,  as  a  model 
to  emulate. 

"The  secret  of  the  drive  behind  this 
broken-nosed  Irishman,  and  the  thing  that 
makes  him  tick  is  exercise,"  writes  Peter 
Edson,  NEA  Washington  correspondent. 
"He  always  keeps  in  fighting  trim,  and  he 
trains  the  hard  way — tennis  and  handball. 
He  doesn't  exercise  for  fun,  but  works  at 
it  strenuously,  the  way  he  goes  at  his  job." 

Back  in  August,  1940,  when  Forrestal 
was  appointed  Under  Secretary  to  be  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  then  Secretary,  the  late 
Frank  Knox,  the  latter  said:  "You're  in 
charge  of  production,  Jim.  Congress  has  just 
passed  the  two-Navy  bill.  And,  Jim,  it's 
up  to  you  to  build  it." 

Jim  Forrestal  took  off  his  coat  and  got 
busy. 

With  his  remarkable  capacity  for  cutting 
out  the  false  movements,  with  his  penchant 
for  clear  seeing  and  for  a  straight,  lucid 
thinking,  backed  up  by  direct  and  coura- 
geous action,  he  proceeded  to  build  a  great 
navy  which,  incidentally,  he  would  like  to 
see  maintained  even  after  Tojo  hollers 
"Uncle!" 

"Our  understanding  of  history  and  our 
comprehension  of  geography  have,  by  and 
large,"  he  explains,  "been  unrealistic.  The 
evidence  of  history  indicates  that  war  is  a 
normal,  not  an  abnormal,  affliction  of  man," 
he  wrote  some  time  ago  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  "I  am  not  defeatist  enough  to 
believe  that  we  should  reconcile  ourselves  to 
this  condition  as  permanent  or  that  we  should 
surrender  our  ideals  of  world  peace.  But  I 
do  most  emphatically  believe  that,  until  firm 
foundations    are    laid    guaranteeing    world 
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peace,  we  must  assume  that  there  will  be 
aggressors,  that  those  aggressors  will  have,  to 
be  curbed,  and  that  force  will  be  necessary 
to  do  the  curbing." 

What  made  Forrestal  leave  his  career  as 
president  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Company,  in- 
vestment brokers,  to  go  to  work  as  a  $10,000 
dollar  a  year  anonymous  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  back  in  1940,  is  something 
that  has  puzzled  many  people.  The  best 
answer  appears  to  be  that  he  foresaw  the 
war  and  wanted  to  be  in  on  it,  from  the 
start,  on  the  ground  floor  and  at  the  policy- 
making level  where  he  could  play  an  impor- 
tant part. 

When  he  sold  his  interest  in  Dillon,  Read, 
how  much  he  received  wasn't  made  public, 
but  it  is  known  that  another  partner,  selling 
his  partnership  in  the  same  firm,  was  re- 
puted in  Wall  Street  circles  to  have  received 
$2,000,000. 

Secretary  Forrestal  was  born  in  Beacon, 
Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  on  February  15, 
1892.  He  attended  local  public  schools  and, 
after  completing  his  freshman  year  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  transferred  to  Princeton, 
working  his  way  through.  He  was  editor  of 
the  undergraduate  paper.  The  Daily  Prince- 
tonian,  a  member  of  the  student  council  and 
was  active  in  college  tennis  and  wrestling. 

After  graduation  he  held  jobs  successively 
with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  the  To- 
bacco Products  Company,  and  Dillon,  Read 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  He  was  selling 
bonds  for  this  banking  house  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  and  reported  for  duty  on 
July  5,  1917,  and  was  sent  to  Toronto, 
Canada,  for  flight  instruction  with  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps.  In  November,  1917,  he  was 
promoted  to  ensign  and  ordered  to  the  dis- 
trict enrolling  office,  1st  Naval  District,  at 
Boston. 

From  January  2  to  December  11,  1918, 
he  served  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations 
in  the  Navy  Department,  and,  while  on  this 
duty,  completed  his  flight  training  tests  and 
was  designated  naval  aviator.  In  June,  1918, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and  on  December  11,  1918, 
he  was  released  from  active  duty.  In  June, 


ONE  HE   HELPED    BUILD 
One  of  Uncle  Sam's  destroyer  escorts,  DEI 3,  whose 
best   job   is   as   a    convoy    guard.   Secretary   of   the 
Navy  Forrestal  was  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  these  vessels   and    others  while   Under  Secretary. 

1919,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  resigned 
from  the  naval  service  in  December,  1919, 
under  honorable  conditions,  and  returned 
to  civil  life  and  to  the  employ  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co.,  of  which  in  1931  he  became 
president. 

Secretary  Forrestal  was  appointed  as  one 
of  President  Roosevelt's  administrative  as- 
sistants in  work  connected  with  national  de- 
fense problems.  When  in  August,  1940, 
Congress  created  the  position  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Forrestal  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  position  by  the  President.  The 
Senate  confirmed  his  nomination  and  he 
took  office  August  22,  1940. 

In  April,  1941,  he  flew  to  London  to 
establish  a  closer  liaison  between  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  and  the  British 
Admiralty  in  carrying  out  naval  purchase 
and  problems  incident  to  the  lend-lease  act. 
No  official  announcement  was  made  of  his 
report  when  he  returned  from  London. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Brother 
Forrestal  was  next  in  succession  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  during  the  latter's  ab- 
sence or  disability  or  in  event  of  a  temporary 
vacancy  in  that  office.  He  was  charged  pri- 
marily with  the  responsibility  for  all  materiel 
procurement  for  the  Navy.  From  civilian  life 
and  from  the  reserve  officer  personnel  he 
picked  the  lawyers  and  manufacturers  who 
knew  how  to  write  contracts  and  get  produc- 
tion. 

Secretary  Forrestal  gets  results.  He  is  abso- 
lutely fearless.  He  has  no  more  awe  for  a 
sleeve  full  of  gold  braid  and  a  lot  of  stars, 
says  a  newspaper-man  friend,  than  he  has 
for  a  mere  stripe-and-a-half  lieutenant. 
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In  addition,  he  knows  personally  the  men 
who  know  the  answers.  Instead  of  having  to 
ask  an  admiral  to  ask  a  captain  to  ask  a 
commander  how  the  landing  craft  program 
is  coming  alone,  he  himself  knows  the  com- 
mander who  is  doing  the  work  and  he  gets 
his  information  direct. 

He  has  made  two  trips  to  the  Pacific  to 
get  first-hand  information  on  what  the  Navy 
needed  in  the  theaters  of  operation.  On  the 
longer  of  the  trips  he  covered  26,000  miles 
in  26  days,  worked  16  hours  a  day,  read  his- 
tory and  similar  heavy  stuff  on  the  long  plane 
hops — and  came  back  fresh  as  new  Navy 
whites. 

He  has  a  group  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  so 
advisers  with  whom  he  constantly  huddles. 
Some  of  his  closest  Navy  associates  are  men 
who  had  been  his  competitors  in  private  life, 
and  whom  he  might  have  kept  at  arm's 
length.  As  a  man  with  the  background  of  big 
business,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  For- 
restal  to  oppose  the  renegotiation  of  war 
contracts  to  reduce  profits,  but  he  was  one 
of  its  determined  backers. 

The  President's  failure  to  go  outside  his 
party  to  fill  the  post  left  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War,  as  the  only  Republican 
in  the  wartime  Cabinet,  although  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ickes  was  a  Republican  before 
he  began  the  series  of  political  switches  that 
led  him  first  into  the  Progressive  camp  and 
then  into  the  Roosevelt-New  Deal  fold. 

In  1936,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Brother  For- 
restal  married  Mrs.  Josephine  Ogden,  a 
writer  on  the  staff  of  Vogue.  They  have  two 
sons. 

He  is  a  staunch  friend  of  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation and  asserts  that  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege is  one  of  the  foundations  upon  which 
our  democracy  is  built.  "Its  curriculum  must 
return,"  he  declares,  "if  our  Navy  experi- 
ence is  any  index,  to  certain  basic  com- 
pulsory courses  rather  than  allowing  complete 
freedom  of  selection  to  its  students.  It  must 
recover  its  ability  to  turn  out  men  soundly 
trained  in  mathematics  and  sciences  as  well 
as  in  the  broadening  humanities."  "The  lib- 
eral arts  college,"  he  stoutly  afiirms,  "embody- 
ing the  broadest  and  most  generous  principles 
of  democracy,  must  continue  if  a  free  and 
developing  America  is  to  continue." 
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Forrestal  Quotes 

WE  must  face  the  fact  that  whether  we  like  it 
or  not  we  are  not  immune  from  the  disease  of 
war  wherever  and  whenever  war  starts  in  the 
world.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  an  act  of 
aggression  against  China,  Poland  or  France,  or 
any  other  country,  automatically  becomes  an 
act  of  aggression  against  ourselves,  because  such 
acts  are  committed  by  men,  and  nations  who 
recognize   only  the   law  of  might. 

WE  must  face  the  fact  that  while  the  guarantee 
of  permanent  peace  can  be  obtained  finally  only 
by  some  form  of  world  cooperation,  it  cannot 
come  overnight  or  spring  full-blown  from  the 
ideal  itself.  We  must  realize  that  such  an  or- 
ganization will  have  to   be  built  brick  by  brick. 

WE  must  provide  the  means  in  some  way  to 
create  a  greater  number  of  trained  public 
servants,  men  whose  task  it  will  be  not  to  create 
policy  but  to  master  the  facts  and  to  correlate 
and  state  the  facts  upon  which  policy  is  based. 
This  problem  must  be  faced  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing adequate  pay,  a  position  of  prestige  and 
retirement  security. 

THE  concept  of  education,  it  seems  to  me, 
means  not  merely  the  creation  of  a  good  mind, 
but  also  a  sound  body.  Every  hour  spent  in 
games  and  athletics,  whether  intercollegiate  or 
intramural,  has  been  productive  of  practical 
good   for  the   nation. 

NO  one  can  deny  that  the  bruising  contacts 
of  football  and  the  physical  and  spiritual  disci- 
pline that  goes  with  it  have  assisted  our  men 
in  many  lands  and  on  many  seas.  Those  quali- 
ties are  not  attributable  solely  either  to  a  super- 
efficient  mental  training  or  to  physical  develop- 
ment. They  come  from  the  combination  of  the 
two,  which  create  character — character  which  ■ 
can  face  death  against  high  odds  when  the  ^ 
chips  are  down. 

THE  liberal  arts  college  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  our  democracy  is  built.  Its 
curriculum  must  return  to  certain  basic  com- 
pulsory courses  rather  than  allowing  complete 
freedom  of  selection  to  its  students.  It  must 
recover  its  ability  to  turn  out  men  soundly 
trained  in  mathematics  and  sciences  as  well  as 
in  the  broadening  humanities.  There  may  be 
some  argument  on  this,  but  I  would  even  like 
Greek  and  Latin  restored  to  their  ancient  glory. 


THE  CHALLENGE 
TO  OUR  CULTURE 

By  J.  HILLIS  MILLER 

A  percipient  expert  in  the  practice 
and  philosophy  of  education  writes 
of  the  vital  front  of  sound  thinking 
as    an    indispensable    nnoral    factor. 

FLOURISHING  trees  of  a  civilization  have 
never  continued  to  thrive  when  cultivated 
by  bursting  shells  of  vi^ar  or  irrigated  with 
the  blood  of  millions  of  human  beings.  The 
present  war  may  be  characterized  in  the  same 
words  used  by  Romain  Rolland  to  describe 
the  first  World  War  when  he  spoke  of  it  as 
"a  sacrilegious  conflict  which  shows  a  mad- 
dened Europe  ascending  its  funeral  pyre, 
and,  like  Hercules,  destroying  itself  with  its 
own  hands." 

It  is  difficult  for  students  to  go  tranquilly 
on  their  way  studying  the  past,  or  even  to 
pursue  their  plans  for  making  preparation 
for  their  individual  tasks  as  they  graduate 
from  college.  The  future  of  our  world  is  at 
stake  in  this  struggle.  Their  task  is  that  of 
reconstruction  and  this  is  a  more  difficult 
task  than  to  build  on  new  foundations.  It 
will  require  better  training. 

For  this  great  repair  job,  a  moral  prepara- 
tion as  well  as  an  intellectual  preparation 
is  needed.  The  ideals  of  Nietzsche  and  Fichte 
are  enthroned  among  many  of  the  youth  of 
the  Old  World.  To  quote  the  former:  "The 
army  of  humanity  must  steel  itself,  grasp 
sword  and  buckler,  and  disregarding  the 
wails  of  the  wounded  and  the  cries  of  the 
disheartened,  march  on  into  the  glorious 
future.  Its  virtues  must  be  those  of  the 
fighter,  the  hero;  tender  compassion  and  hu- 
mility and  love  will  never  win  the  promised 
land." 

Although  men  today  rarely  think  of  the 
front  of  "sound  thinking"  among  the  cate- 
gory of  divers  fronts,  the  weapon  of  "sound 
thinking,"   wielded  on  behalf  of  restoring 
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order  in  an  harassed  world,  is  undeniably 
important. 

We  know  much  about  the  act  of  thinking, 
and  still  more  about  the  power  of  thought, 
but  we  have  yet  to  harness  the  collective 
thinking  of  mankind  for  the  orderly  process 
of  living  together  in  peace  and  good  will, 
which  is  man's  incomparable  privilege  and 
his  chief  responsibility. 

Involved  in  any  kind  of  thought,  sound 
or  unsound,  are  millions  of  animal  cells  and 
millions  of  brain  cells.  They  range  from 
what  William  James  called  the  "buzzing 
confusion"  of  the  baby's  brain  to  the  high- 
est reaches  of  the  power  of  thought.  Whether 
it  is  heredity  or  environment  or  degree  of 
maturity  that  makes  the  difference  between 
the  reflective  capacities  of  men,  whether  it  is 
electric  energy,  nerve  energy,  or  some  totally 
mysterious  energy' — we  do  not  know.  We 
do  know  that  recollection,  recall,  memory, 
identification,  stimulus  and  response,  associa- 
tion, random  reaction,  purpose  and  will, 
dreams  and  visions,  are  all  involved.  Its 
mystery,  like  the  mystery  of  life  itself,  chal- 
lenges the  imagination  of  man  but  invites 
no  ready  resolution.  Mind's  wrestle  with 
mind  is  the  greatest  stalemate  in  the  world ! 
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The  philosopher,  as  contrasted  with  the 
psychologist,  has  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
act  of  thinking  in  and  for  itself.  He  believes, 
however,  that  man  has  the  ability  to  under- 
stand, to  organize  and  to  explain  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  Great  systems  of  philoso- 
phy have  therefore  been  developed  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  they  represent  the 
richest  heritage  from  and  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  man's  ability  to  think.  Out  of  this 
heritage  have  come  great  religious  formula- 
tions, theories  of  values,  ethics,  idealism, 
logic,  political  theory,  aesthetic  judgments, 
forms  of  government,  and  a  huge  miscellany 
of  so-called  concepts. 

Nevertheless,  the  "philosopher  kings" — 
men  whose  forte  has  been  sound  thinking — 
are  too  few  in  number  to  match  the  stum- 
bling tactics  of  the  masses  who  know  neither 
the  meaning  nor  the  implications  of  sound 
thinking.  The  result  is  that  the  business  of 
running  the  world  is  often  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  animal  impulses  are  domi- 
nant. Emotions,  display  of  force,  avaricious- 
ness,  greed,  and  illogical  reasoning  all  too 
often  hold  the  reins  of  government,  of  other 
forms  of  administrative  control,  as  well  as  of 
personal  living.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  asser- 
tion to  hear,  but  it  is  one  difficult  to  con- 
trovert. 

Mankind,  as  a  whole,  may  be  incapable 
of  sound  thinking  on  anything  like  the  scale 
required  to  manage  the  highly  technical  and 
dangerously  complicated  civilization  which 
has  come  into  being  over  the  centuries.  De- 
mocracy's battles  through  the  ages  attest  to 
this — the  struggle  against  absolute  and  be- 
nevolent despotism  of  another  day,  and  the 
struggle  against  totalitarianism  of  this  new 
day.  During  the  middle  ages  government 
had  religious  significance;  it  was  thought  to 
be  of  divine  origin.  By  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury political  science  had  lost  its  religious 
significance.  Then  the  foundation,  shorn  of 
religion,  which  was  laid  by  Machiavelli, 
was  systematized  by  Hobbes,  and  in  the 
Newtonian  world  it  held  dominant  sway. 
Venice  and  Genoa  still  retained  their  decay- 
ing constitutional  republics;  otherwise  only 
in  Switzerland,  in  commercial  Holland,  and 
in  Great  Britain  did  ideals  of  self-govern- 
ment by  the  middle  class  possess  much  power. 
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The  so-called  benevolent  despotism  was 
doomed  to  failure  because  hereditary  mon- 
archy furnished  no  guaranty  that  the  monarch 
would  be  either  enlightened  or  expert.  More- 
over, because  it  was  impossible  for  the  mon- 
arch to  govern  and  to  introduce  reforms 
without  enlisting  participation  by  the  mass- 
es, and  because  human  beings  revolt  against 
liberties  which  are  handed  down  from  above, 
monarchy  or  despotism  as  a  localized  form  of 
government  has  never  flourished  on  the 
earth  for  any  appreciable  period. 

All  of  which  reveals  the  unflattering  role 
in  this  aspect  of  world  history  which  sound 
thinking  has  played.  "Divide  the  human 
race  into  twenty  parts,"  said  Voltaire,  "and 
there  will  be  nineteen  composed  of  those 
who  work  with  their  hands,  and  who  will 
never  know  that  there  was  a  Locke  in  the 
world;  in  the  twentieth  part  remaining,  how 
few  men  are  there  who  can  read :  and  among 
those  who  can,  there  will  be  twenty  who 
read  romances,  to  one  who  studies  science. 
The  number  of  those  who  can  think  is  ex- 
cessively small." 

When  the  far-seeing  lawyers  and  business 
men  framed  our  Constitution,  one  of  their 
chief  concerns  was  for  guaranties  against 
too  much  democracy;  and  this  concern  was 
based  upon  the  fear  that  men  by  and  large 
did  not  have  the  ability  or  the  education  to 
think.  To  meet  this  situation,  Jeff^erson  de- 
sired to  establish  a  great  public  school  sys- 
tem in  this  country  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  best  guarantee  against  the  dangers  of 
too  much  democracy. 

The  great  experiment  of  democracy  is 
based  upon  enlightenment,  knowledge,  and 
sound  thinking — there  is  no  doubt  of  it — 
and  not  on  the  part  of  the  few  but  on  the 
part  of  the  many.  In  a  recent  volume  Dr. 
Meiklejohn  has  set  a  high  standard  for  the 
colleges  and  universities: 

"In  an  English-speaking  democracy,  every 
man  and  woman  among  us  must  know  and 
delight  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  Every 
normal  person  must  have  some  understand- 
ing of  what  Darwin  and  Galileo  were  doing. 
Music,  drama  and  the  other  arts  must,  at 
their  highest  levels,  be  made  matters  of 
common  delight.  All  of  us  must  study  Plato 
and  Augustine  and  Marx  and  Henry  Adams 
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and  Emily  Dickinson.  The  permanent  and 
recurring  problems  of  a  social  order  must  be, 
for  each  member  of  society,  objects  of  vital 
and  lively  study.  The  life  of  the  community 
must  be  shot  through  with  the  activities  of 
inquiry,  of  taste,  of  creation,  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  sharing  of  the  most  significant 
human  experiences  must  bring  us  together 
into  a  spiritual  unity.  We  must  become  a 
genuine  fraternity  of  learning,  afraid  of 
nothing,  eager  to  understand  everything." 

In  olden  days  students  entered  monasteries 
and  ancient  seats  of  learning  where  separated 
from  the  world  they  trained  their  minds  and 
hearts  protected  from  the  transient  events  of 
contemporary  life.  Today  modern  students 
have  the  herculean  task  of  mastering  the  main 
currents  of  human  experiences  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  applying  their  training 
quickly  and  functionally.  The  stringent  eco- 
nomic struggle  drives  them  to  seek  what 
Dean  McConn  of  New  York  University  calls 
"a  differential  advantage"  secured  through 
vocational  courses  and  "short-cuts"  to  learn- 
ing. 


Moral  will  has  had  its  own  struggle  in  the 
strife  for  a  peaceful  world  order,  and  its 
greatest  struggle  is  to  come.  The  modern 
world  is  the  legatee  of  a  thorny  heritage.  I 
suppose  there  will  have  to  be  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  economic  and  political 
philosophy  of  the  world  before  we  can  ex- 
pect peace,  and  there  must  also  be  a  harness- 
ing of  the  moral  will  of  mankind  to  oppose 
the  ideologies  which  have  threatened  all 
social  progress.  Iron  and  steel,  and  sweat  and 
tears,  cannot  do  it  alone. 

I  would  beseech  all  students,  as  potential 
leaders  of  this  generation  and  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  to  invade  this  field  of  action,  to 
infuse  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  multitude 
especially  with  moral  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment. To  do  this  simply  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  intelligence  and  the  exercise 
of  the  God-given  ability  to  think. 

As  I  have  intimated,  sound  thinking  does 
and  must  fit  into  the  pattern  of  life.  Think  is 
a  beautiful  word  coming  from  the  same  root 
as  thank;  thoughtfulness  and  thankfulness 
are  in  some  ways  synonymous.  Thinking  is 
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hard  work  and  few  men  have  the  ability  or 
the  inclination  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  thinking  animal.  Nevertheless, 
wherever  men  prefer  the  democratic  method 
as  a  way  of  life  they  assume  the  responsibility 
to  make  corporate  thought  the  basis  of  action. 
Great  educational  systems  and  great  educa- 
tional institutions  have  emerged  to  help  in 
this  great  process.  The  colleges,  as  well  as 
other  social  institutions,  may  have  other  pur- 
poses but  none  more  important  than  to  train 
youth  to  think  soundly.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
functions  of  the  colleges  are  secondary  and 
conditioned  upon  the  power  of  thought.  Yet 
I  assert  bluntly  that  there  is  a  grave  danger 
that  the  colleges  will  sponsor  and  tolerate 
such  a  confusion  of  activities  that  training 
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in  sound  thinking  will  be  crowded  out.  The 
moral  will  has  been  a  forgotten  or  at  least 
a  despised  component,  yet  the  great  hope 
lies  in  the  direction  of  moral  will — moral 
will  based  upon  intelligence,  education, 
knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  think.  Only 
truth  can  make  us  free  and  truth  at  any 
level  must  come  only  by  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful process  of  sound  thinking. 

On  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world  men  are 
dying  that  free  men  may  build  a  civilization 
in  which  truth,  justice,  love,  tolerance  and 
helpfulness  will  be  the  dominant  ingred- 
ients. These  things  will  not  come  to  pass 
unless  mankind  exercises  his  God-given 
faculty  to  think  soundly,  to  govern  wisely 
and  justly,  and  thereby  to  live  gloriously. 


AN  OBJECT  OF  MAJESTIC  AWE 


By   LT.  J.   MONROE  WELLS.   Virginia  Alpha.   '39 


TAJ   MAHAL  &  ADMIRER 
Mohammedan    architecture's    greatest    gem.    under 
repair,  showing  Lt.  J.  Monroe  Wells.  Virginia  Alpha, 
'39,  with  young   north   Indian  lad.  in  foreground. 

MY  JOB  as  a  soldier  for  Uncle  Sam  has  taken 
me  to  four  continents — North  and  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  I  saw  three  of  the 
world's  great  rivers — the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  and  the 
Ganges.  I  flew  over  the  Caribbean,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal — all  of  them  storied  waters 
washing  the  shores  whose  mysteries,  adventures, 
and  wonders  had  thrilled  me  in  the  pages  of  fiction 
ever  since  my  boyhood. 

I  gaped  in  majestic  awe  at  magnificent,  29,000- 
ft.  Mount  Everest.  But  I  believe  I  can  say  that 
all  these  beauties  added  to  the  other  sights  which 
I  have  beheld  in  my  life  were  as  nothing  beside 
the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  northern  India.  All  the 


beauty  I  had  ever  seen  or  imagined  was  recapitu- 
lated and  reconsummated  upon  beholding  that 
lovely  and  mesmeric  wonder  of  the  world — a 
monument  dedicated  to  an  eternal  love  of  a  man 
for  a  woman.  I  had  the  sensation  when  I  ap- 
proached it  of  entering  another  world. 

The  Mohammedan  Shah  Jahan,  who  founded 
the  present  city  of  Delhi,  originally  intended  it 
in  1630  when  it  was  begun  as  a  pleasure  palace. 
But  it  became  a  sepulchral  monument  to  his 
favorite  wife  on  her  death.  And  he  himself  was 
interred  there  in  North  India  beside  her  when  he 
died  in  1666. 

Beautiful  enough  in  itself,  since  it  is  by  great 
odds  the  handsomest  mausoleum  in  the  world,  not 
to  say  perhaps  the  world's  most  beautiful  build- 
ing, it  is  further  enhanced  by  the  ideal  landscape 
surroundings,  the  masses  of  dark  cypresses,  the 
adorning  fountains  and  symmetrically  spaced 
canals  of  water. 

The  world  can  boast  few  buildings  made  of  such 
precious  materials.  Even  the  exterior  surfaces 
are  of  exquisite  white  marble  enriched  with  inlays 
of  semiprecious  stones  worked  into  inscriptions 
and  floral  and  geometrical  arabesques. 

The  interior  tomb  chamber  is  roofed  by  a  mas- 
sive bulbous  dome  fifty-eight  feet  in  diameter  and 
eighty  feet  high,  contributing  to  the  Taj  Mahal's 
claim  as  the  proudest  and  most  majestic  achieve- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Mohammedan  architecture. 

(During  his  movements  from  one  station  to  another, 
Lt.  Wells  ran  into  three  fellow  Richmond  alumni — 
A.  N.  Thompson,  Tom  Wiley,  and  Buddy  Thielhouse. 
At  present  he  is  stationed  at  the  Army  Air  Base,  Pat- 
terson   Field,    Fairfield,    Ohio. — Ed.) 


BASIL  O'CONNOR  ON  AN  OFFICIAL  VISIT  TO  HIS  FRIEND.  F.  D.  R. 


MERCY,  INC.,  AND 
ITS  NEW  CHIEF 

Facts  in  Red  Cross  history  that  every- 
one should  know,  including  an  account 
of  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  Basil  O'Connor  as  new  chairman. 

ONE  June  day  in  the  year  1859,  a  31- 
year-old  Swiss  tourist  named  Henri 
Dunant,  traveling  across  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  in  northern  Italy,  stumbled  into  the 
thick  of  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  century. 
At  Solferino,  approximately  150,000  Italians 
and  French  were  pitted  against  an  equal 
number  of  Austrians  in  the  bitterest  kind  of 
close-quarter  combat.  Appalled  by  the  slaugh- 
ter, Dunant  organized  a  group  of  volunteers 
from  the  nearby  community  of  Castiglione 
to  search  for  and  nurse  the  wounded. 


Having  done  what  he  could,  he  hurried 
to  Milan  where  he  proposed  the  idea  of 
adopting  an  emblem  that  should  protect  the 
neutrality  of  doctors  and  hospitals  in  time  of 
war.  He  worked  untiringly  on  the  plan  until 
it  was  finally  ratified  by  a  diplomatic  meet- 
ing of  sixteen  states  at  Geneva  in  1864. 

"It  was  an  Englishwoman,"  Dunant  testi- 
fied, "to  whom  the  real  credit  for  the  Geneva 
treaty  is  due."  In  1854,  Great  Britain  and 
France  united  to  aid  Turkey  against  Russia 
in  the  Crimean  War.  Responding  to  a  call 
from  a  London  newspaper  for  a  "work  of 
mercy,"  Florence  Nightingale,  an  English 
hospital  administrator,  gathered  thirty-eight 
nurses  and  went  to  the  Crimean  battlefield. 
At  night  when  she  passed  through  the  long 
wards,  her  lamp  in  hand,  to  minister  to  the 
suffering  men,  it  is  said  that  they  kissed  her 
shadow  as  it  fell  across  their  pillows. 

Only  a  few  years  after  Miss  Nightingale's 
work  in  the  Crimea  and  Dunant's  experience 
at  Solferino,  Clara  Barton,  a  New  England 
schoolteacher,  hearing  that  Massachusetts 
troops  were  attacked  on  their  way  through 
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Baltimore  in  the  Civil  War,  set  out  with 
an  ambulance  of  dressings  and  restoratives 
to  meet  the  transports  as  they  landed  with 
the  wounded  at  the  wharves  of  Washington. 

In  Miss  Barton's  selfless  devotion  in  unit- 
ing the  workers  who  with  her  became  the 
"ministering  angels"  for  soldiers  of  both 
the  North  and  South,  the  idea  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  was  born.  In  July,  1881, 
through  Miss  Barton's  efforts,  "The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the  Red  Cross"  was  in- 
corporated. It  began  its  peacetime  relief 
work  the  first  year  of  its  organization  when 
raging  fires  swept  through  the  forests  of 
Michigan.  Money  and  clothing  were  quickly 
collected  and  sent.  In  the  same  year  a  group 
of  citizens  of  Dansville,  New  York,  gathered 
around  Miss  Barton  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  organize  the  first  local  society  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  America. 

Today  this  organization  has  grown  to  a 
staggering  size.  Also  many  times  more  com- 
plex in  its  scope,  it  is,  by  its  own  record, 
the  most  effective  organized  instrument  of 
mercy  mankind  has  ever  known. 

It  was  on  July  13  of  the  present  year  that 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  Basil  O'Con- 
nor, New  Hampshire  Alpha,  '12,  his  former 
law  partner  and  intimate  friend,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Norman  H.  Davis. 

Under  the  Red  Cross  charter,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chairman,  known  formally  as 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  is  vested 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  most  Americans  are  aware,  Basil 
O'Connor  has  served  for  many  years  as 
President  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  which  sponsors  the  an- 


nual balls  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  birthday  and 
assigns  the  profits  from  them  to  institutions 
engaged  in  fighting  infantile  paralysis. 
In  a  statement,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 
"Mr.  O'Connor  is  admirably  qualified  for 
this  position  [Red  Cross  chairmanship]  be- 
cause of  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  because 
of  his  association  with  the  medical  and  nurs- 
ing problems  through  the  years  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis.  All  this  is  in  addition  to 
his  excellent  executive  ability." 

Upon   the   appointment,   the   New   York 
Times  commented  editorially  as  follows: 

"An  old  friendship  must  have  played  some 
part  in  President  Roosevelt's  choice  of  his 
former  law  partner,  Basil  O'Connor,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Norman  Davis  as  Chairman  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross.  But  the 
friendship  and  the  partnership  were  mostly 
cemented  by  good  works  in  a  field  which 
eminently  qualifies  Mr.  O'Connor  for  his 
new  position.  The  records  of  Mr.  O'Connor's 
mature  life  reveal  many  interests,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
public  causes,  and  among  these  causes  chiefly 
known  for  his  part  in  the  fight  against  infan- 
tile paralysis.  To  this  he  has  given  generous- 
ly his  money,  his  time,  and  his  enthusiasm. 
"He  will  find  in  the  Red  Cross  an  unex- 
ampled opportunity  for  public  service,  for 
never  before  has  this  great  organization  been 
so  active  and  so  essential  as  it  is  today.  As 
war  has  grown  in  fury  the  forces  of  compas- 
sion have  found  means  to  answer  its  chal- 
lenge. Today  the  Red  Cross  goes  wherever 
the  fighting  man  goes.  It  shares  his  perils 
and  his  loneliness.  And  back  home  it  stands 
behind  those  he  left  behind  him." 

And  that  is  true  enough  from  the  record. 
In  1939  and  1940  when  Germany  invaded 
Poland  and  the  low  countries,  the  Red  Cross 
moved  swiftly  to  provide  sorely  needed  help 
for  Europe's  shattered  millions,  and  great 
cargoes  of  relief  supplies  were  soon  speeding 
across  the  high  seas.  And  a  few  months  later 
the  Red  Cross  was  assisting  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  eight  million  refugees  in  southern 
France.  Incidentally,  belligerents  have  always 
shown  absolute  confidence  in  the  strict  neu- 
trality of  the  Red  Cross.  In  the  last  war  Red 
Cross    bakeries    in    Switzerland    daily    sent 
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loaves  of  bread  across  into  Germany  to 
prison  camps,  and  the  Germans  did  not  check 
the  shipments. 

Just  as  it  is  the  motto  of  the  individual 
Boy  Scout  to  be  prepared,  so  is  the  Red 
Cross  the  shining  exemplification  of  that 
motto  in  a  vast,  organized  body.  Red  Cross 
workers  were  more  than  ready  with  their  sup- 
plies and  their  skill  when  their  turn  came 
in  the  Philippines,  and  they  were  the  last 
to  keep  going  when  the  Japanese  took  over. 
Already  in  1940  the  Nursing  Service  could 
boast  17,000  qualified  nurses  pledged  to 
serve  in  time  of  national  crisis.  The  Blood 
Donor  Service — blood  plasma  bank — was  or- 
ganized in  1940.  It  was  some  of  its  plasma, 
incidentally,  that  helped  save  life  aboard 
the  torpedoed  destroyer  Kearny  in  the  North 
Atlantic  in  October,  1941.  The  millions  of 
volunteer  donors  who  have  paid  visits  to 
plasma  centers  have  helped  save  the  lives 
of  countless  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  two 
years  six  million  pints  of  blood  have  been 
contributed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  stepped- 
up  offensives  which  are  now  expected  on  all 
fronts  will  require  the  giving  of  five  million 
pints  this  year. 

The  extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  Red 
Cross  overseas  alone  is  so  enormous  as  to 
defy  description.  Today  more  than  3,500 
men  and  women  represent  the  Red  Cross 
overseas,  operating  on  the  battlefields,  in 
hospitals,  in  recreation  centers  and  in  camps. 
Assisted  by  many  locally  employed  workers 
and  thousands  of  volunteers,  they  operate 
leave  clubs  and  recreation  centers  ranging 
from  grass  huts  in  New  Guinea  to  modern 
London  hotels.  Especially  trained  workers 
are  engaged  within  military  reservations  as 
well  as  in  hospitals  overseas  where  they  as- 
sist in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  wounded 
veteran. 

American  Red  Cross  service  clubs  on  the 
British  Isles  alone  supplied  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  forces  with  nearly  two  million 
"snacks"  in  the  space  of  a  month  and  served 
them  more  than  half  a  million  full  meals. 
Thousands  of  food  parcels  packed  by  volun- 
teers are  regularly  shipped  for  distribution 
to  United  Nations  prisoners  and  civilian  in- 
ternees in  Europe,  while  similar  shipments 
go  to  the  Far  East  and  still  other  theaters. 
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Also  of  note  is  a  "Drop  Bundle"  service 
to  the  fighting  men  in  Burma,  by  which 
food,  cigarettes  and  personal  necessities  are 
parachuted  from  planes  to  the  boys  in  ad- 
vanced positions.  Many  Red  Cross  men  are 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  invading  forces 
and  live  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
men.  And  the  Red  Cross  is  with  the  troops 
even  in  maneuvers. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its  service, 
the  Red  Cross  in  1943  announced  seventy- 
five  scholarships  in  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  work,  extending  for  a  year's  study  lead- 
ing to  assignment  on  Red  Cross  staffs  in  mili- 
tary hospitals.  As  this  is  written,  there  is 
being  trained  an  additional  group  of  volun- 
teers, called  dietitian's  aides,  to  supplement 
the  work  already  being  done  in  the  hospital 
by  nurse's  aides  and  Gray  Ladies.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Junior  Red  Cross 
comprising  fourteen  million  members  is  not 
only  significant  because  of  the  many  useful 
duties  its  members  perform  in  such  tasks 
as  preparing  kits  for  soldiers,  but  also  as  it 
provides  an  extremely  effective  apprentice 
period  preparing  for  full  Red  Cross  Service 
when  they  become  adults. 

Thus  fully  regimented  in  war,  when  a 
civilian  disaster  strikes,  as  it  may  without 
warning,  the  Red  Cross  is  equally  ready. 
Even  in  a  year  regarded  as  "light,"  relief 
workers  aided  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand victims  in  106  disasters  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley 
flood  cataclysm  of  1937  which  broke  all 
records,  twelve  states  from  West  Virginia  to 
Louisiana  were  affected,  while  12,721  square 
miles  were  actually  submerged.  The  Red 
Cross  was  actively  at  hand.  In  our  scheme 
of  civilian  defense,  too,  the  Red  Cross  is  an 
exceedingly  important  factor  for  its  first 
aid  instruction  and  countless  volunteer  serv- 
ices. 

Overseas  and  at  home,  a  vast  army  of  har- 
bingers of  comfort  and  relief  to  distressed 
millions  is  operating  with  the  efficiency  of  a 
cool  machine,  yet  with  the  large,  warm  heart 
of  the  great  mother  which  it  embodies.  If 
the  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  life  have 
reached  a  development  unknown  before,  per- 
haps some  comfort  may  be  taken  in  the 
thought  that  never  before  has  an  instrument 


MERCy.    INCORPORATED 
A    Naval    Lieutenant    assists    Red    Cross    workers    in 
loading    cartons    of    vitally    needed    blood    plasma 
destined   for  foreign    battlefronts. 

for  mercy  been  organized  so  effectively  for 
the  relief  and  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
In  this  shining  realm  "the  best"  is  growing 
continually  better. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
while  the  American  Red  Cross  is  a  quasi- 
official  organization — or  quasi-governmental 
— operating  under  the  charter  granted  by 
Congress  in  1905  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  treaty,  the  millions  of  dollars  re- 
quired each  year  for  its  operation  are  volun- 
tarily given. 

When  bombs  fall,  there  is  no  time  to  send 
help  halfway  around  the  world.  When  a 
badly  wounded  fighting  man  needs  a  trans- 
fusion, it  is  too  late  to  begin  looking  for  a 
blood  donor  or  find  a  nurse  to  care  for  him. 
A  continuous  process  of  blood  donors  must 
be  maintained,  nurses  must  be  recruited  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  trained  workers  and 
supplies  must  be  sent  to  camps,  hospitals 
and  foreign  theaters  of  operation.  Field 
directors  and  other  trained  personnel  must 
be  stationed  at  military  and  naval  posts  and 
hospitals  to  help  our  fighting  men  and  their 
families  when  personal  trouble  brews. 

A  soldier  in  the  South  Pacific  receives 
word  of  serious  trouble  at  home — which,  in- 
cidentally, happens  very  frequently.  He  goes 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  representative 
assigned  to  his  unit.  The  latter,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  man's  home  chapter,  works  out 


a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  family's  diffi- 
culties. An  average  of  one  such  case  every 
eight  seconds  was  handled  last  year.  Requests 
for  information  from  persons  in  enemy  or 
occupied  countries  and  in  sections  newly 
captured  by  the  Allies  come  to  the  Red 
Cross  by  the  thousands.  On  the  record  day 
last  year  142,000  such  requests  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the  uni- 
versal symbol  of  mercy,  charity  and  good  ; 
will.  There  is  no  agency  to  compare  with  it, 
ministering  to  victims  of  disaster  in  peace 
and  war,  independent  of  any  government  in 
its  administration  and  relying  entirely  on 
monetary  contributions  from  the  individuals 
who  recognize  its  mission  as  the  perennial 
rampart  of  mercy  all  over  the  world,  and 
are  generous  in  giving  funds  which  will 
make  it  an  ever  larger  influence. 

And  there  is  little  question  that  under  the 
chairmanship  of  such  an  able  administrator 
as  Basil  O'Connor,  its  new  promises  may  be 
richly  fulfilled. 

For  three  years  of  his  collegiate  career 
at  Dartmouth  Basil  O'Connor  was  president 
of  the  Sig  Ep  chapter.  Today,  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  O'Connor  &  Faber,  he 
was  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  January 
8,  1882,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Basil  O'Connor.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree 
in  1912  from  Dartmouth  College  and  his 
LL.B.  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1915. 
He  was  married  on  August  31,  1918,  to 
Elvira  R.  Miller.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Bettyann  (Mrs.  Sidney  Culver)  and  Shee- 
lagh.  He  lives  at  1220  Park  Avenue. 

Admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1915 
and  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1916,  he  prac- 
ticed alone  in  New  York  from  1919  to  1925, 
then  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Roose- 
velt &  O'Connor  until  1933,  when  he  again 
practiced  alone  in  1943,  at  which  time  he 
formed  the  present  firm. 

Besides  being  president  and  a  trustee  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis, Inc.,  and  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library,  Inc.,  he  also  is  treasurer,  a  trustee 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation. 


i^  "A"  Justice  is  truth  in  action. — Disraeli. 
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KEEP  UP  THOSE 
CHAPTER  PAPERS 

These  lads  at  home  will  be  much  more 
disposed  to  hold  the  fort  and  keep 
the  flag  flying  if  they  find  a  group 
of  willing  alumni  standing  by  them! 

FRATERNITY  chapter  journalism  has  its 
heroes,  too.  Just  ask  the  men  who  re- 
ceive the  periodic  papers  of  Hank  Pope  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delta  Pen;  or  Sig  Ep  Indian, 
edited  by  Lowell  Ackmann  of  Illinois;  or 
War  Whoop  of  Baker's  Private  First  Class 
Bill  Robins;  or  Dick  McLellan's  very  newsy 
and  reliable  Round -Up  of  the  Syracuse  boys ; 
or  Sam  Gearhart's  and  Lou  Glasier's  Eta 
News  of  Penn  State;  or  the  fifty-page  an- 
nual paper  of  Pennsylvania  Iota  Alumni 
Corporation;  or  the  boys  of  Rennselaer  for 
Fusil  Oil;  or  Iowa  State  chapter's  Beach- 
comber's Gazette;  or  the  news  sheet  of 
Alumni  Secretary  Ernest  L.  ("George") 
Dyer  of  the  University  of  Virginia  chapter. 

There  are  many  others.  The  Deltaurian  of 
Massachusetts  Beta,  edited  by  Russel  A. 
Reed.  Bob  Turner  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  has 
issued  a  paper.  Word  from  Oregon  Alpha 
reveals  that  "shortage  of  member  power  is 
impeding  progress,  but  paper  will  be  out 
again  soon."  Others  are  coming  along  and 
it  is  high  time  that  they  are. 

Congratulations  and  many  thanks  from 
the  men  of  your  chapters  who  have  been 
just  as  interested  in  your  fine  chapter  publi- 
cations as  though  they  had  been  letters  from 
home.  Congratulations  also  from  the  na- 
tional officers  of  the  Fraternity  who  appre- 
ciate that  in  keeping  contacts  alive  between 
chapter  brothers,  you  have  also  kept  the 
ideals  of  brotherhood  empowered  with  the 
energy  so  badly  needed  at  home  during  war- 
time. 

Congratulations,  also,  from  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  who  usually  finds  such  a  long- 
winded  way  of  saying  things.  You  do  realize, 
doubtless,  that  countless  Sig  Eps  thank  you 
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from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  even  while 
some  of  them  haven't  had  time  to  write  you 
of  their  appreciative  feelings  or  sent  you 
an  item  or  a  dollar-bill  to  help  keeps  things 
going. 

Your  example  has  been  a  more  powerful 
work  for  good  than  you  know.  In  some  cases 
it  has  prompted  the  men  of  chapters  having 
no  wartime  publication  to  launch  one,  be- 
cause it  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do. 

And  there  are  doubtless  brothers,  right 
now,  who  require  only  another  slight  push 
to  galvani2e  them  into  action,  for  example, 
according  to  these  steps:  (1)  Write  letters  to 
your  chapter  brothers  in  the  service  telling 
them  you  plan  to  start  a  paper  and  will  they 
send  in  items  on  themselves  ? — get  addresses 
from  your  chapter  records;  (2)  When  the 
answers  start  coming  in  write  some  intro- 
ductory paragraphs  and  shape  the  items  you 
have  for  mimeographing;  (3)  Include  the 
names  and  addresses  on  your  chapter  roster 
as  complete  as  possible;  (4)  Title  the  paper 
— Wartime  Informer  or  Contact,  or  some- 
thing like  that — mimeograph  it,  and  mail 
it  out. 

Perhaps  the  Central  Office  lads  in  Rich- 
mond won't  overlook  the  occasion  of  making 
the  annual  Benjamin  Hobson  Frayser  Award 
to  the  "best"  chapter  publication  of  the  year 
just  because  there  aren't  many  men  in  the 
chapters  at  present  and  there  is  a  war  going 
on. 

Some  while  ago  Judge  Earle  Frost  of  Kan- 
sas City,  national  vice-president  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, sent  Pfc.  Bill  Robins  of  Baker,  editor 
of  the  Baker  chapter's  War  Whoop,  a  letter 
which  read  in  part  as  follows:  "I  congratu- 
late you  on  doing  a  very  fine  job  of  editing 
the  War  Whoop.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number 
of  chapter  news  letters  and  yours  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  bunch." 

Well,  there  is  one  vote  from  a  native 
Kansan,  an  inveterate  reader  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  a  lover  of  good  journalism. 

However,  to  prove  that  the  men  named 
above  have  been  getting  out  some  extremely 
interesting  material,  here  are  a  few  samples, 
the  first  from  the  War  Whoop  itself.  This 
has  to  do  with  some  first-hand  matters  on 
D-Day  and  is  written  by  Brother  Tut  Wilson 
of  the  Baker  chapter: 
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"The  waters  off  the  beach  where  we  hit  were 
loaded  with  mines,  and  ships  were  going  up  in 
fragments  all  around  us.  I,  personally,  pulled  the 
switches  that  fired  over  1100  rockets  onto  the 
French  coast.  The  ship  was  a  ball  of  fire  as  the 
rockets  went  off.  It  took  the  paint  off  everything, 
broke  light  bulbs,  dishes  and  set  two  life  rafts 
and  the  gun  covers  afire." 

Sounds  like  it  was  a  hot  fight  and  lucky  for 
Mr.  Wilson  he  was  wearing  an  asbestos  suit. 
We  asked  for  more  information  about  a  "rocket 
boat"  and  he  writes  that  it  is  technically  known 
as  an  LCT(R)  which  is  a  tank  landing  craft  hull 
fitted  with  a  series  of  explosive  rocket  guns,  de- 
signed to  lay  waste  any  given  stretch  of  beach. 
Seen  at  distance  its  deck  looks  like  a  stack  of 
organ  pipes  laid  row  on  row,  pointing  forward 
at  a  fixed  position.  The  hold  which  ordinarily 
would  contain  tanks,  carries  a  vast  store  of  high 
explosive  ammunition.  The  officer  who  fires  the 
rocket  (Mr.  Wilson  on  his  boat),  clad  in  fire- 
proof clothing,  can  set  off  rockets  singly,  in  series, 
or  all  at  once  in  one  shattering  broadside.  Since 
the  rockets  are  at  a  fixed  angle,  a  few  single 
ranging  rockets  are  fired  as  the  craft  approaches 
the  beach,  then  when  on  the  target,  the  whole  lot 
is  fired.  The  explosion  and  recoil  are  so  tremen- 
dous that  to  fire  all  at  once  is  to  risk  breaking 
the  back  of  the  ship.  So  great  is  the  fire  and  shock 
that  all  members  of  the  crew  except  the  officer 
firing  the  rockets  go  below  and  throw  themselves 
flat  after  battening  down  the  hatches.  The  full 
broadside  is  heavier  than  that  of  a  battleship 
firing  9  16"  guns.  Beach  mines,  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements, machine  gun  nests,  and  any  living 
thing  simply  disappears  when  struck  by  one  of 
the  rockets.  When  seen  for  the  first  time  in  action, 
the  LCT  (R)  looks  like  an  exploding  ammunition 
ship,  but  the  great  sheets  of  orange  flame  upon 
discharge  are  soon  followed  by  the  red  glare  of 
hundreds  of  rockets  exploding  on  the  enemy  shore. 

The  War  Whoop  went  on  to  report  how 
also  present  was  Lyle  O.  Armel,  '20,  who  is 
a  Commander  in  the  Navy  was  also  there 
and  very  much  on  the  job.  Comdr.  Armel 
was  in  command  of  a  landing  ship  and  says: 

"The  most  impressive  sight  I  have  ever  seen 
was  the  aerial  bombardment  at  pre-dawn  on  D-day. 
This  was  followed  by  the  bombardment  by  the 
battleships  and  cruisers  which  would  make  the 
4th  of  July  look  like  nothing." 

Dick  McLellan,  exhorting  for  New  York 
Alpha,  strikes  an  effective  vein  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

Many  have  asked  us  who  finances  The  Round- 
up— the  answer:  the  alumni  association  and  con- 
tributions. .  .  .  The  addresses  have  been  omitted 
for  this  issue,  but  we'll  print  the  whole  list  again, 
including  changes,  next  September.  In  the  mean- 
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time  if  you  wish  any  addresses  in  particular,  we'll 
gladly  send  them  to  you.  (By  the  way,  if  you 
have  "Please  Forward  or  Return"  on  your  en- 
velope, either  confirm  or  send  us  your  present 
address).  .  .  .  We  still  have  extra  copies  of  Issue 
No.  Ill  so  if  you  meet  someone  who  hasn't  re- 
ceived it,  let  us  know.  We  trust  your  first  remark 
on  meeting  a  brother  Sig  Ep  will  continue  to  be 
"Have  you  seen  the  latest  Round-Up?"  .  .  .  How's 
about  more  news  from  you  men  of  the  earlier 
classes — every  letter  helps  out,  you  know,  and 
news  from  YOU  will  mean  much  to  the  others 
in  your  class.  Take  15  minutes  and  give  us  news, 
stories,  quips,  and  nicknames  of  Sig  Eps  you  know. 
.  .  .  Our  next  issue  will  commemorate  Anniver- 
sary Number  One  for  The  Round-Up.  We  want 
to  have  a  real  big  issue;  if  you  have  suggestions 
for  improvement,  send  them  in.  .  .  .  Lt.  Russ 
More,  '44,  is  the  first  and  only  Sig  Ep  to  write  us 
from  India  and  China.  Who  will  follow  him? 
Who  will  be  the  first  from  the  South  Pacific?  And 
who  will  be  the  first  to  write  from  France?  .  .  . 
And  so,  now  that  you  have  all  the  news  re- 
ceived by  us  up  to  and  including  June  15,  1944, 
we  say  to  you  all,  "Let's  make  Sig  Ep  the  Number 
One  Fraternity  in  the  country  and  let's  make 
NEW  YORK  ALPHA  the  Number  One  Chapter."  Yes, 
and  with  everyone  doing  his  part,  we  can  do 
it.  .  .  . 

Lou  Glasier,  writing  in  the  well  printed 
Eta  News  of  Penn  State,  sounds  a  more  uni- 
versal note,  and  one  that  merits  wide  atten- 
tion. He  writes : 

Fraternity  implies  fraternal  feeling;  that  is,  at 
least  it  should  be  understood  to  mean  such.  The 
exact  extent  of  this  feeling  in  the  Fraternity  World 
is  difficult  to  predict,  but  one  thing  is  certain  and 
that  is  that  it  represents  a  true  and  sincere  under- 
current in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  This  is  exemplified 
in  every  manner  whenever  and  wherever  Sig  Eps 
congregate — a  helping,  willing  and  cheerful  hand 
is  ever-ready  to  boost  the  unfortunate.  Despite 
this  an  unseen  force  seems  to  be  present  prevent- 
ing overindulgence.  It  is  known  that  some  people 
easily  take  offense  if  too  much  sympathy  and  help 
are  offered — it  would  appear  then  that  this  force 
takes  the  form  of  tact  and  consideration  for  others. 
Our  world  is  possessed,  unfortunately,  with  per- 
sons also  willing  to  let  others  carry  their  burdens 
— this  time  the  unseen  force  appears  in  the  role 
of  discretion.  Obviously,  to  find  an  absolute  value 
with  which  to  measure  this  force  is  an  entirely 
hopeless  task — let  it  remain  then,  as  it  is,  and 
always  will  be  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon — fraternity. 

There  is  a  lot  of  punch  in  the  wartime 
venture  of  the  Davidson  boys.  The  Sig- 
Epigram,  done  entirely  by  the  actives.  Edited 
by  Tal  Haynes,  Jr.,  its  slogan,  "We  haven't 
forgotten  you  .  .  .  don't  forget  us!" 


MICKEY  HEEGER  of  California  Beta  (now  Li 
USMCR)  is  assisted  by  two  other  Trojans  in  a  job 
of  repainting  and  burnishing  before  the  295-pound 
trophy    is    presented    to    the    S.C.    student    body. 


THE  NIGHT  THEY 
STOLE  THE  BELL 

By  PAUL  B.  SLATER 

How  the  U.  of  S.  C's.  Victory  Bell 
tradition  got  its  start,  and  of  the 
star  role  played  in  the  shenanigans 
by  the  bold  lads  of  California  Beta. 

THREE  California  Beta  Sig  Eps  sat  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum  one  September 
Friday  night  in  1941,  with  two  Sig  Ep 
pledges,  all  gently  burping  in  unison  from 
an  overload  of  sarsap*rilla.  Under  the  arc- 
lights  the  football  teams  of  U.C.L.A.  and 
Washington  State  were  battling  for  fame. 
The  Sig  Eps'  interest  was  purely  academic, 
for  these  weren't  their  teams  giving  their  all 
for  their  alma  maters.  In  fact,  the  Blue-and- 
Gold-dad  warriors  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  the  Bruins  from 


across  town  at  Westwood,  were  bosom 
enemies  of  their  own  Trojans  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 

Came  the  end  of  the  game.  Idly  the  quin- 
tet watched  the  Bruin  rooters  clustered  af- 
fectionately about  their  Victory  Bell,  tolling 
out  the  score  of  the  game.  It  was  attractive, 
that  bell — all  gleaming  brass,  with  fancy 
rubber  tires  supporting  a  brightly  painted 
metal  carriage.  "Yes,  it's  a  nice  bell,"  one  of 
the  Sig  Eps  murmured,  "and  wouldn't  it 
be  a  nice  idea  to  swipe  it?" 

Very  little  more  was  said.  From  then  on 
the  thing  that  happened  just  seemed  to  hap- 
pen. The  Sig  Eps  went  down  to  the  field 
and  mingled  with  the  score  of  U.C.L.A. 
students  helping  to  load  the  bell  into  a 
truck,  a  picturesque  one  painted  bright  yel- 
low. No  one  noticed  when  a.  Sig  Ep  snatched 
the  ignition  keys,  but  when  the  loss  was  dis- 
covered there  was  great  consternation.  The 
Sig  Eps  were  very  helpful  with  "sugges- 
tions." Three  Bruins  were  sent  to  the  Coli- 
seum office  for  advice,  more  to  the  gates 
which  were  about  to  be  closed,  the  rest  to 
telephone  the  Auto  Club  for  more  keys. 

It  was  simple  then,  with  no  one  left  but 
the  Trojan  Sig  Eps,  for  the  SCers  to  step 
into  the  truck  and  drive  away  with  the  bell 
tucked  away  safely  in  back.  Out  through 
the  tunnel  they  roared,  through  the  gates 
held  open  for  them  by  well-meaning  Bruins, 
and  onto  Menlo  Avenue  that  skirts  the  big 
stadium.  By  this  time  the  U.C.L.A.  boys 
knew  something  was  amiss,  and  they  gave 
chase.  Careening  down  the  wrong  side  of 
the  crowded  streets  at  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
the  Sig  Eps  began  to  recognize  the  dangers 
inherent  in  their  activities.  The  stolen  truck 
was  definitely  going  to  be  a  problem. 

First  of  all,  they  kept  up  the  pace,  and 
the  bell  was  dumped  into  the  basement  of 
the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  house  on  28th  Street. 
Then  the  truck  was  driven  back  to  within  a 
block  or  two  of  the  university  police  station 
and  abandoned.  The  next  night  the  boys  took 
the  bell  from  its  carriage  and  removed  the 
clapper  to  prevent  an  untimely  "bong"; 
then  they  bundled  the  pieces  into  a  car  and 
took  them  to  the  first  of  many  secret  hiding 
places. 

The  bell  was  moved  five  different  times. 
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about  once  every  five  weeks.  Too  many  fel- 
lows were  in  on  the  know  at  first.  One  hid- 
ing place  was  in  the  Hollywood  Hills,  an- 
other time  was  under  a  hay  stack;  the  last 
time,  with  only  two  Sig  Eps  in  charge,  it 
was  taken  thirty  miles  away  to  the  home  of 
ADPi  Carroll  Brinkerhoff  in  Santa  Ana. 
(Carroll  is  now  Mrs.  Ted  Cohrt,  wife  of  Sig 
Ep  Ted  Cohrt,  ensign,  USNR — former  Sig 
Ep  president  and  student  body  president.) 
During  the  year  the  bell  stayed  in  Santa 
Ana  the  Sig  Eps  were  persecuted,  but  never 
prosecuted,  because  the  chapter  kept  its  secret 
well.  Rumors  got  around,  of  course,  and  a 
few  loose  tongues  came  very  close  to  sinking 
the  ship. 

Bruce  Gerry,  Herb  Lee,  and  Chuck  Bram- 
bila,  together  with  Jack  Barrett  and  Bill  Col- 
lins (both  pledges  who  left  school  before 
initiation)  made  up  that  quintet  destined  for 
the  hall  of  fame.  Bruce  is  now  an  ensign  in 
the  Navy,  Herb  has  been  in  Ireland  for  two 
years  with  Lockheed  Overseas  Corporation, 
Chuck  is  a  private  in  the  Army,  Jack  is  in 
the  Navy  and  Bill  is  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
Some  day  they  may  tell  their  grandchildren 
about  what  they  did  in  the  war,  and  about 
how  they  were  present  at  the  birth  of  a  tra- 
dition one  September  Friday  night  back  in 
1941. 

But  the  Bruins  weren't  inactive  while  their 
bell  lay  around  in  basements  all  over  South- 
ern California.  The  Sig  Ep  house  had  been 
ransacked  by  a  Bruin  searching  party  (made 
up  of  Phi  Psis)  shortly  after  the  lifting  of 
the  bell,  and  doors  were  taken  off  their 
hinges  so  that  locked  rooms  could  be  searched. 
The  S.C.  student  administration  even  had 
the  doors  to  the  Sig  Eps'  basement  meas- 
ured, to  see  if  the  bell  could  have  been 
moved  through  those  doors. 

The  annual  campus  razz  sheet  came  out 
in  October,  1942,  with  a  picture  of  the  bell 
on  a  refuse  heap,  suggesting  that  it  be 
turned  in  for  scrap  in  the  Trojan  scrap  drive. 
That  poured  oil  on  the  smouldering  embers. 
Prank  after  prank  kept  both  campuses  in 
uproars.  The  Trojan  statue  (Tommy  Tro- 
jan) was  painted  on  numerous  occasions, 
as  it  has  been  for  the  past  twelve  years.  The 
Trojan  sword  turned  up  "missing."  "USC" 
was  burned  into  UCLAN  lawns.  Too  much 
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damage  was  being  done,  and  the  two  schools, 
to  halt  the  wave  of  mischief,  threatened  to 
call  off  the  December  14  game. 

Through  intermediaries,  the  Sig  Eps 
meanwhile  had  offered  to  return  the  bell  if 
it  would  be  put  up  as  a  perpetual  trophy 
to  be  awarded  the  winner  of  the  annual 
SC-UCLA  football  game.  Earl  Collings,  then 
an  active  Sig  Ep  and  a  desk  editor  of  the 
Daily  Trojan,  wrote  editorials  on  the  subject. 
(Earl  is  now  an  ensign  in  the  Navy.)  Final- 
ly Collings  engineered  a  parley  between  the 
student  body  presidents  and  other  campus 
leaders.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  bell  were 
returned,  it  would  be  put  up  as  a  trophy, 
providing  the  Trojans  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
bell. 

The  Sig  Eps  still  admitted  nothing,  but 
at  midnight  on  November  16  an  anonymous 
phone  call  told  the  Trojan  student  leaders 
that  the  bell  had  been  "found"  in  front  of  a 
soda  grill  near  the  campus,  and  that  they 
were  to  "come  and  get  it."  The  bell  was 
assembled  and  wheeled  over  to  the  foot  of 
Tommy  Trojan  while  campus  cameramen 
recorded  the  historic  moment  for  posterity. 
The  S.C.  student  body  put  up  its  share  of 
the  cost  and  the  bell  became  a  trophy. 

That  first  year  found  the  Victory  Bell 
going  back  to  the  Bruins,  for  they  won  their 
first  football  game  in  history  from  the  Tro- 
jans on  December  14  and  went  on  to  play 
in  the  Rose  Bowl.  Now,  though,  the  bell  is 
back  at  S.C. — the  Trojans  walloped  their 
rivals  twice  last  season  in  a  home-and-home 
schedule. 

THE  ViaORy  BELL  is  rung  after  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's 1944  Rose  Bowl  victory  over  Washington, 
by  screen  and  stage  comedian  "Doodles"  Weaver. 
Incidentally,  this  picture  seems  to  forget  Sig  Ep 
Gordon  Grey  who  caught  two  touchdown  passes  in 
that  game. 


PRESIDENT  EDMUND  E.  DAY  OF  CORNELL 

FRATERNITIES 
UNDER  FIRE 

By  EDMUND  E.  DAY 

The  President  of  Cornell  University 
presents  the  administrator's  view 
of  Greekdom's  laxity,  with  a  plea  for 
new  era  of  cooperation  on  the  campus. 

THE  difficulties  which  fraternities  are  en- 
countering as  a  result  of  the  war  need 
not  give  us  much  concern.  Trying  as  these 
experiences  are,  they  do  not  have  the  serious 
imphcations  that  have  to  be  faced  when  we 
consider  the  long  trend  of  fraternities  over 
the  past  several  years.  If  anything  is  clear 
about  fraternities  these  days,  it  is  that  they 
are  on  the  defensive,  and  that  signs  of  de- 
clining prestige  are  evident. 


One  of  the  most  obvious  signs  is  the 
tendency  to  make  special  investigations  of  the 
Greek-letter  organizations.  Some  ten  years 
ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  a 
widely  publicized  investigation  at  Dartmouth 
by  a  mixed  undergraduate-alumni  committee 
which  produced  a  recommendation  to  termi- 
nate the  national  affiliations  of  Dartmouth 
chapters.  This  recommendation  was  set  aside 
only  when  promised  reforms  in  the  life  of 
the  chapters  saved  the  day,  and  subsequently 
brought  notable  improvements.  At  other 
institutions,  critical  appraisal  of  fraternities 
has  occasionally  produced  more  drastic  re- 
sults. At  Princeton,  Swarthmore,  Harvard, 
and  elsewhere,  fraternities  simply  went  by 
the  board. 

Fraternity  shortcomings  also  were  spot- 
lighted by  statistical  reports  emanating  from 
college  and  university  record  offices.  At  some 
institutions,  fraternity  men  on  the  average 
do  poorer  academic  work  than  nonfraternity 
men.  This  is  true  at  Cornell.  In  1941-42,  for 
example,  there  were  fifty-eight  fraternities 
on  the  campus.  The  average  for  these  houses, 
even  with  the  benefit  of  high  ranking  profes- 
sional organizations  counted  in,  was  substan- 
tially below  the  all-men's  average  for  the 
University.  A  survey  conducted  at  forty- 
seven  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
however,  shows  that  the  situation  at  Cornell 
came  closer  to  being  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  In  the  schools  surveyed,  frater- 
nities ranked  above  the  all-men's  average  in 
thirty-three,  and  below  the  all-men's  average 
in  only  fourteen.  Even  among  organizations 
generally  criticized  as  having  dubious  edu- 
cational advantages,  Cornell  fraternities  have 
failed  to  keep  pace.  This  strongly  suggests 
that  there  are  local  fraternity  attitudes  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  way  the 
brothers  meet  their  academic  responsibilities. 

I  rather  doubt  that  fraternities  have  fully 
deserved  the  bad  press  that  they  have  gotten 
as  a  result  of  initiation  horseplay  and  attend- 
ant accidents.  These  have  largely  passed 
from  the  scene,  but  they  have  left  an  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  that  will  take  time 
to  erase.  In  many  respects,  fraternities  have 
come  a  long  way  since  Percy  Marks  wrote 
his  stinging  satire,  The  Plastic  Age,  in  the 
mid-twenties.  The  main  trouble  seems  to  be 
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that  they  have  not  come  far  enough  or  fast 
enough.  There  persist  enough  evidences  of 
cultural  lag  to  damn,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people,  the  entire  system. 

Another  development  that  has  placed  the 
fraternities  under  fire  is  the  increasing  inter- 
est, on  the  part  of  colleges  and  universities, 
in  the  life  of  students  outside  the  classroom 
and  laboratory.  We  know  now  that  some  of 
the  best  opportunities  for  effective  education 
lie  in  extracurricular  activities.  Certain  influ- 
ences beyond  the  classroom  are  known  to 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of 
work  done  inside  the  classroom.  As  a  result 
of  this  relatively  new  enlightenment,  a  wide 
variety  of  innovations  in  college  living  have 
been  introduced.  The  house  plan  at  Harvard 
is  an  example.  The  Dean  of  Men  or  Coun- 
selor of  Students  is  another  response  to  the 
same  conclusion  about  the  wide  range  of  the 
process  of  education.  These  personnel  officers 
carefully  scrutinize  the  extracurricular  forces 
that  make  for  successful  or  unsuccessful  edu- 
cation. They  look  at  the  fraternities  and  in 
many  instances  find  them  seriously  wanting. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  get  at  this  is  to 
look  at  fraternities  in  two  different  settings. 
The  first  is  the  setting  of  fraternity  ideals. 
These  call  for  as  much  constructive  effort, 
growth,  and  achievement  as  anyone  could 
ask.  Intellectual  accomplishment,  character, 
clean  living,  unswerving  loyalty,  love  of 
beauty  and  of  truth:  they  are  all  there.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  them  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  quite  another  to  translate  them  into 
the  daily  living  of  the  chapter.  All  too  fre- 
quently, the  eloquent  passages  of  the  initia- 
tion ritual  may  take  a  beating  in  the  informal 
preliminaries  to  which  pledges  in  some 
houses  are  subjected;  the  first  house  party 
may  administer  the  coup  de  grace. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  the  fraternities 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  new  freedom  in  our 
mores.  They  must  mature  to  the  point  where 
this  freedom  is  recognized  as  a  challenge  to 
broader  service,  rather  than  as  an  invitation 
to  indulgence.  Fundamentally,  the  trouble  is 
not  with  the  concept  of  fraternity,  but  rather 
with  the  men  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
making  that  concept  work.  If  the  high  ideals 
to  which  fraternity  men  formally  subscribe 
are  to  be  seriously  regarded  by  others,  they 
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The   Cornell   campus  facing    north   with   the   Library 

tower  and    Lake  Cayuga   in  the   background. 

must  substantially  affect  the  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  acting  of  fraternity  men  themselves. 

The  other  setting  in  which  fraternities 
may  be  pictured  has  to  do  with  the  purposes 
of  the  educational  institutions  where  the 
chapters  are  located.  While  colleges  have 
not  always  been  entirely  successful  in  keep- 
ing their  sights  clear  and  their  goals  in  full 
view,  the  fundamental  ends  which  they  are 
trying  to  serve  have  always  been  manifest. 
Colleges  and  universities  are,  after  all,  edu- 
cational institutions.  They  are  committed  to 
the  task  of  developing  the  whole  man,  and 
especially  that  part  of  him  which  may  come 
to  know  the  satisfactions  and  joys  of  the  in- 
tellectual life.  To  put  it  somewhat  differently, 
colleges  are  maintained  by  adult  society  with 
a  view  of  getting  youthful  society  to  appre- 
ciate the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  the  life  of  an 
educational  institution  there  are  supplements 
to,  but  not  substitutes  for,  academic  achieve- 
ment or  intellectual  development.  It  is  time 
for  the  fraternities  to  recognize  this  in  fact, 
as  they  have  always  recognized  it  in  theory. 
The  fraternities,  for  their  own  strengthen- 
ing, need  to  get  in  line  with  the  university, 
and  to  see  that  their  aims  reinforce  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  university. 

Fundamentally,  the  problem  of  fraterni- 
ties is  the  problem  of  effecting  clearer  vi- 
sion and  greater  conviction  as  to  what  their 
aims  ought  to  be  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion. We  recognize  that,  as  matters  stand, 
fraternities  are  under  fire.  In  some  quarters 
their  further  usefulness  is  sharply  chal- 
lenged. It  will  not  suffice  for  them  to  stand 
on  their  records.  Thoughtful  appraisal  on 
their  own  initiative  should  be  directed  toward 
their  educational,  social,  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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UNIVERSITIES 
UNDER  FIRE 

By  JOHN  ROBSON 

An  argument  that  the  universities, 
custodians  of  a  light  that  has  in 
nnany  ways  failed,  have  been  blind  to 
the    opportunities   fraternities   offer. 


CUT  AT  TOP:  The  fourteenth  panel  of  Jose 
Clemente  Orozco's  great  mural  at  the  Baker  Li- 
brary, Dartmouth,  "Modern  Migration  of  the  Spirit," 
shows  a  militant  Christ-figure,  axe  in  hand  and 
cross  at  feet,  symbolizing  a  spirit  of  righteous 
aggression,  standing  amid  the  destroyed  symbols 
of  religions  "built  with  hands."  The  wrecked  im- 
plements of  war  seen  in  the  junk  heap  give  larger 
significance  to  the  figure's  release  from  spiritual 
bondage,  and  these  are  junk,  too,  having  given  way 
before  a  new  march  of  humanity  characterized  by 
a  vigorous  and  fearless  morality  in  action. 

Mexican  born,  Muralist  Orozco  came  to  Dart- 
mouth in  1932  as  a  teacher,  remained  for  two  years 
as  creative  artist,  and  left  in  1934  after  he  had 
wrought  a  notable  work  in  ageless  colors  on  the 
library  walls,  where,  incidentally  two  generations 
of   Sig    Eps    have   found    unique    inspiration. 


IT  REQUIRES  no  stint  of  protracted  research 
to  come  quickly  upon  the  truth  that  there 
are  wide  differences  in  the  techniques  of 
education  operating  in  higher  educational 
institutions.  The  two  widest  extremes  per- 
haps are  the  education  of  the  specific  indi- 
vidual in  which  is  utilized  liberal  arts  cur- 
ricula upon  the  old  classical  pattern,  versus 
mass  education  employing  the  "accelerated" 
technique,  on  the  other  extreme. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  superabundance  of 
opinion  that  the  defection  of  the  modern 
university  is  its  complete  subservience  to  the 
analytical  method,  its  over-emphasis  of  cate- 
gories; its  neglect  of  the  moral  factor,  and 
its  shameful  failure  to  teach  "the  whole"  or 
of  relating  broken  facts  to  the  round  perspec- 
tive of  life ;  indeed,  its  very  stunting  of  the 
capacity  of  the  student  to  assimilate  and  un- 
derstand "the  whole."  If  the  university  has 
been  a  deterrent  factor  in  the  background  of 
war,  that  fact  is  given  little  recognition.  By 
countless  individuals  of  wisdom  and  broad 
vision,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  the 
spokesmen  for  higher  education  are  no  less 
guilty  in  an  addiction  to  platitudes,  half- 
truths,  and  lip  service  than  the  run-of-the- 
mine  politicos  and  the  tycoons  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  To  them  it  has  grown  obvious 
that  the  teaching  of  technical  perfection, 
while  instruction  in  the  eternal  verities  is  so 
grossly  neglected,  isn't  worth  the  candle. 

Of  course,  since  higher  education  breaks 
the  whole  into  pieces  without  instructing  the 
student  how  to  put  those  pieces  together,  it 
is  not  strange  that  brotherhood,  based  on  the 
whole  heart,  is  a  mystery  they  do  not  feel 
challenged  to  solve. 

The  spread  of  the  fraternity  idea  peculiarly 
eludes  all  attempts  to  describe  or  circum- 
scribe in  material  terms.  Bigness  of  fellow- 
ship somehow  does  not  suggest  a  large  space 
or  a  vast  territory.  Prosperity  of  fellowship 
has  no  dependence  upon  money  prosperity. 

The  chief  energizing  force  of  fellowship, 
in  all  countries  and  climes,  and  all  races  and 
creeds,  and  all  ages,  is  the  red  blood  of  the 
heart;  in  short,  it  is  emotional  intelligence. 
The  achievement  of  fraternity  is  likewise 
something  that  has  come  out  of  the  heart. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  which  the  ancient  Chinese 
philosopher  Mencius  termed  benevolence. 

This  sort  of  thing,  therefore,  which  makes 
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UNIVERSITY  BUILDING,  RUTGERS.  SEAT  OF  NEWEST  SIG  EP  CHAPTER 


up  the  sinews  of  peace  and  the  rugged 
thongs  of  neighborhness,  does  not  thrive  in 
the  face  of  excessive  material  prosperity  or 
in  places  where  the  balanced  processes  of 
life  and  the  laws  of  nature's  proportions  are 
violated.  Always,  as  history  from  first  to  last 
shows,  spilt  blood  fills  the  equation  of  vio- 
lated proportion,  proving  that  mankind's 
chief  sin,  perhaps  only  sin,  is  unneighbor- 
liness. 

Because  this  is  true,  the  moral  law  and 
the  axioms  of  moral  balance,  applying  to 
individuals  first  and  to  nations  as  a  final 
consequence,  are  in  effect  the  master  physi- 
cal law.  All  other  forces  are  brushed  aside 
by  its  power. 

Thus  fraternity,  which  comprehends  the 
heart-given  principles,  comes  first.  It  pre- 
cedes the  university,  and  is  bigger  and  nobler 
than  the  university,  which  does  not  compre- 
hend them  except  as  non-pulsing  segments 
in  a  sterile  catalogue  of  terminologies.  What 
makes  the  terminologists  so  effective  against 
the  other  is  that  they  are  backed  up  by  money 
power.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  alleged  light  has  often  failed.  Too  in- 
frequently universities  have  selected  the  men 
and  women  who  would  teach  without  refer- 
ence to  their  equipment  of  spiritual  values; 
most  of  them,  never  having  been  taught  it 
themselves,  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the 


anatomy  of  fellowship  and  neighborhness. 
The  extent  of  their  efforts  in  teaching  man- 
kind how  to  live  together  has  been  by  the 
most  superficial  and  mocking  kind  of  lip 
service.  Many  of  their  mentors,  whether 
they  admit  it  or  not,  have  been  in  the  pay  of 
Mammon,  and  have  ground  their  axes  for 
that  all  too  hypnotic  personality  boy. 

Colby  Dorr  Dam,  a  psychologist  of  sound 
repute,  declares  that  our  world-wide  explo- 
sion is  a  clear  warning  that  the  human  ani- 
mal is  on  the  spot  because  his  physical  in- 
telligence has  far  outdistanced  his  moral 
quality  and  spiritual  faculty.  His  greed,  sel- 
fishness, and  the  hungers  of  his  animal  in- 
stincts have  caused  him  to  focus  intensely  on 
the  applied  sciences,  to  neglect  or  suppress 
the  human  sciences  and  to  unleash  upon  the 
world  engines  of  destruction  he  can  no 
longer  control.  His  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
cal universe.  Professor  Dam  asserts,  is  exten- 
sive, varied,  and  detailed.  His  understand- 
ing of  the  spiritual  universe  which  underlies 
both  himself  and  the  natural  world,  is  primi- 
tive and  rudimentary.  This  discrepancy,  says 
Dam,  is  dangerous  and  abortive.  If  man  does 
not  soon  remedy  it  and  become  a  more  bal- 
anced creature,  he  will  inevitably  destroy 
himself  and  his  civilization.  Meaning  to  at- 
test— indirectly,  at  least — that  the  universi- 
ties have  given  short  measure. 
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Pertinent  to  the  same  theme,  at  least  a 
decade  ago,  John  Dewey  warned  that  "Un 
less  our  academic  and  literary  people  are 
educated  to  the  cultural  significance  of  the 
activities  of  the  world  in  which  they  as 
well  as  everyone  else  live,  we  shall  have  lib- 
eral arts  that  educate  no  one." 

Romeyn  Berry,  Cornell  University  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  '04,  in  the  Cornell  Alumni  News 
recently  put  it  in  a  way  that  should  make  a 
good  many  educators  hitch  up  their  suspen- 
ders anxiously.  "It's  natural,"  wrote  Berry, 
"that  the  men  who  have  to  steer  the  world 
through  the  readjustments  of  the  next  few 
decades  should  look  to  the  universities  for 
help.  But  I  don't  believe  they'll  get  that  help 
in  the  form  they  think  they  want  it — or  that 
they  should.  The  best  they'll  get  will  be 
some  unformed  hobbledehoys  who  might 
turn  out  to  be  ultimately  useful  because  they 
once  spent  four  years  on  a  Hill  where  they 
touched  a  few  men  who  inspired  them  to  be 
big  and  not  just  smart,  who  opened  their 
minds  to  understanding,  and  who  helped 
them  to  sense  the  high  standards  of  thought 
and  conduct  upon  which  character  is  built." 
Again — yes — the  universities  have  given 
short  measure. 

When  in  this  world  a  miracle  is  wrought, 
'Tis  by  the  loving  heart  and  not  by  thought. 

In  this  couplet  the  great  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe  places  the  fraternity  idea  in  the 
top  niche  where  he  thinks  it  belongs ;  indeed 
where  he  believes  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
has  placed  it. 

Altogether  it  is  regrettable  that  collegiate 
administration  has  always  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  how  the  men  and  women  who 
came  to  its  halls  would  live;  and  the  dormi- 
tories, subdivided  into  frugal  cubicles,  have 
always  been  shameful  practical  expedients, 
and  still  are.  The  manner  in  which  the  stu- 
dents live  and  study  have  never  figured  more 
than  coldly  and  perfunctorily  in  the  general 
scheme.  Thus,  as  for  fellowship,  as  for  the 
eternal  verities,  what  chance  has  there  been 
for  their  growth?  What  chance  has  there 
been,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  university  is  set  up  and  operated, 
for  the  fraternities  to  be  other  than  extra  to 
the  curricula.''  The  fellowship  idea  has  been 
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grossly  underestimated  and  hence  ignored. 

But  much  of  the  administrative  thinking 
done  in  universities  is  built  on  a  fallacy  so 
obvious  that  a  close  and  prolonged  scrutiny 
of  it  witnesses  it  puncturing  itself.  'Teen- 
agers need  guidance;  they  need  admirable 
emulable  examples  in  front  of  them.  On 
their  own  resources  they  are  bound  to  follow 
the  physical  course  of  body  pleasures — of 
idleness,  of  irresponsibility,  of  petting  par- 
ties and  drinking  bouts  when  they  once  dis- 
cover the  joy  of  them — in  short  a  maxi- 
mum of  play  wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible. They  know  it  is  not  right  but  the  pure 
urge  of  nature  is  so  strong  within  their 
young  bodies,  nourished  by  the  reddest  kind 
of  blood,  that  spiritual  and  intellectual  rules 
and  promptings  are  lost  in  the  day-to-day 
dynamic  hurly-burly. 

Nor  may  the  teacher  be  permitted  to  hold 
himself  aloof  as  an  impersonal  automaton, 
focusing  the  light  only  on  his  repertory  of 
categories  instead  of  upon  his  personal,  inner 
self — if  he  does  the  pupil  cannot  hope  to 
receive  well-balanced  instruction.  He  can 
at  best  hope  merely  to  assimilate  segregated 
chunks  of  life  and  learning,  void  of  the  feel- 
ing and  formula  of  the  whole.  It  may  now  be 
recognized  that  it  isn't  the  best  way — nay, 
it  is  downright  impossible— to  obtain  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  neigh- 
borliness  without  being  given  at  first  hand 
continuous  examples  of  how  it  ought  to  be 
practiced.  No  sense  of  proportion — Aris- 
totle's golden  mean — can  be  learned  by  ac- 
quaintance with  categories. 

The  methods  of  all  teachers,  whether  in 
the  church,  the  school,  the  home,  or  else- 
where, must  inevitably  be  exposed  as  harm- 
ful and  mistaken  when  they  do  not  in  them- 
selves fulfill  a  sense  of  proportion.  Success- 
ful living  will  always  be  a  matter  of  balance 
on  a  track  of  freedom.  There  can  be  no 
freedom  without  latitude.  The  soul  cannot 
possibly  prosper  without  it. 

No  human  agency  can  long  be  favored 
in  the  eye  of  eternal  wisdom  which  proposes 
any  sort  of  restriction  or  prohibition  which 
bids  to  veer  the  normal  man  among  the 
world's  two  billion  sinners  oflf  his  own  free 
path  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  What 
Jesus  recommended  to  man  was  that  he  wend 
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his  course  somewhere  midway  of  the  breadth 
of  that  path — consuming  sacrifice,  priva- 
tion, inhibition,  and  asceticism  lying  on  ihe 
one  extreme  and  the  sodden  pleasures  of  the 
gourmet,  winebibber,  lecherer,  and  sensual 
bon  vivant  on  the  other — but  He  did  not 
propose  to  man  that  he  leave  that  road  or  in 
his  course  upon  it  put  to  disuse  any  of  his  nor- 
mal and  natural  instincts  and  emotions — 
hunger,  fear,  sex,  and  the  rest. 

God's  creatures,  headed  for  Eternity,  best 
worship  Him  through  action,  not  through 
inertia  resultant  from  prohibition  and  strin- 
gency. The  real  fruits  and  blossoms  of  the 
spirit  can  come  only  from  a  rich  life — at  the 
least  one  rich  in  the  mind  and  heart — at  least 
one  vicariously  rich. 

But  the  fallacy  in  the  thinking  of  college 
administrators  is  of  the  ugly  breed  of  all 
fallacies  in  higher  education — the  selfsame 
fallacy  which  renders  higher  education  a 
toylike  thing  in  the  full-fledged  worldly  af- 
fairs of  men  and  as  remote  a  factor  when 
humanity  sits  at  the  peace  table  as  it  is  when 
military  alliances  have  culminated  in  wars. 
It  is  a  fallacy  derived  through  the  impotence 
of  categories  and  terminologies,  higher  edu- 
cation's only  stock  in  trade. 

Though  how-to-live  will  always  be  of 
more  importance  in  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  divine  justice,  and  even  the  eventual 
earthly  happiness  of  man,  than  how-to-make- 
a-living,  there  are  palpably  few  universities 
which  have  examined  the  circumstances  suf- 
ficiently to  recognize  that  it  is  fraternity  that 
is  the  basis  of  how-to-live,  the  same  element 
of  fraternity  that  is  at  the  basis  of  the  chap- 
ters of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Sigma  Nu,  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  and  the  others,  yet  college  administra- 
tors all  too  often  treat  them  as  interloping 
stepchildren. 

I  suspect  that  the  college  administrators, 
taking  one  with  another,  know  of  their  folly ; 
but  merely  knowing  of  a  problem  does  not 
solve  it.  At  present  the  physical  set-up  of 
higher  education  is  all  wrong;  it  thwarts 
solution  as  it  stands;  it  must  eventually  be 
condemned  and  superseded.  Meanwhile  the 
fraternities  present  on  the  campuses  of  these 
institutions,  when  they  measure  up  like  the 
noble  nuclei  for  developing  a  dynamic  sense 
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of  brotherhood  that  they  potentially  are  and 
in  deed,  are  everlastingly  castigated  and 
damned  by  the  lofty  cap-and-gown  boys  who 
drive  another  spike  through  Christ's  hands 
at  least  once  every  ten  years.  It  may  well 
be — why  should  the  idea  not  be  considered  .-^ 
— that  through  fraternity  as  the  key  and 
catchpole  they  can  be  permitted  to  elevate 
themselves  to  the  society  of  true  neighbor- 
liness  and  thereby  might  register  achieve- 
ment in  the  future  to  balance  a  past  of  pour- 
ing fuel  on  the  scorching  fires  of  war.  The 
first  step  is  a  more  general  cognizance  among 
the  executive  pedagogy  that  they  have  ab- 
sorbed words  out  of  the  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  and  have  drooled  them 
back  out  of  lust  thickened  lips  as  grist  for 
the  titanic  holocaust  now  current. 

However,  I  would  not  wish  to  minimize 
the  gains  of  technology  nor  belittle  science; 
it  is  merely  that  science  has  not  yet  learned 
to  deal  with  the  realm  of  the  soul;  the  sci- 
ence of  moral  metrics  has  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  field  of  education.  In  fact,  it 
has  yet  to  be  introduced  to  any  field.  The 
church.^  Rubbish.  It  has  sold  out  and  has 
long  since  been  reduced  to  maintaining  the 
status  quo — "the  fix  we's  in."  The  science 
of  moral  metrics  will  be  a  correlative  science 
and  a  science  of  enlightenment,  as  opposed 
to  methods  which  approach  learning  through 
all  the  categories,  among  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation of  which  the  spirit  of  universal  truth 
and  everlasting  wisdom  must  ineluctably  es- 
cape. 

One  of  the  stoutest  tenets  in  a  science  of 
moral  metrics,  it  must  be  said  again  and 
again,  is  a  sense  of  proportion,  which  also 
eludes  categorical  pinning  down,  and  which 
has  given  the  sayings  of  the  great  prophets 
of  history  the  essence  of  immortality.  A 
sense  of  proportion  cannot  be  taught  by 
exclusively  intellectual  games  which  dry  up 
the  heart;  their  teaching  is  more  readily  in- 
strumental through  emotional  intelligence, 
through  contact  with  the  heart  of  noble  men 
and  their  deeds  and  doings,  and  their  larger 
spirit.  That  is  why  higher  education  has 
made  itself  a  grotesque  monster  with  any 
number  of  heads  but  not  one  heart.  That, 
incidentally,  too,  is  why  it  has  largely  shown 
a  frigid  shoulder  to  the  college  fraternity. 


"ELECTION   RETURNS  ATTEST  THE  PEOPLE'S  APPROVAL" 
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Out-Pull  the  Machine 

IN  THE  words  of  the  grateful  citizens  of  Kansas 
City,  "Victory  for  good  government  at  the  City 
Hall  now  has  been  won  for  the  third  successive 
time."  Two  of  the  triumphant  city  officials  who 
stand  surrounding  Kansas  City's  Mayor  John  B. 
Gage  [see  cut},  re-elected  last  March,  are  well- 
known  Sig  Eps.  At  the  extreme  left,  Paul  G. 
Koontz,  Missouri  Alpha,  '18,  re-elected  Council- 
man-at-Large,  was  national  president  of  the  Fra- 
ternity from  1932  to  1935.  Third  from  the  left 
stands  Judge  Earle  W.  Frost,  Kansas  Beta,  '20,  re- 
elected Municipal  Judge  on  the  anti-machine  Citi- 
zens ticket,  in  a  record  number  of  votes  (46,732). 
He  became  national  vice-president  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  at  the  recent  meeting  held  in  August  in 
— what  a  coincidence! — Kansas  City. 

President  at  Delaware 

Dr.  W.  Owen  Sypherd,  head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  has  been  appointed  Acting  President  of 


the  University  of  Delaware,  following  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Walter  Hullihen. 

Dr.  Sypherd  is  a  graduate  of  Delaware  College, 
now  the  University  of  Delaware,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1896.  He  spent  the 
next  two  years  as  principal  of  a  grammar  school 
at  Port  Penn,  Delaware,  and  then  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  and,  after  a  year  of  gradu- 
ate study,  the  Master's  degree.  For  two  years  he 
was  an  instructor  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  resumed  study  at  Harvard,  receiv- 
ing the  Ph.D.  in  1906. 

He  returned  to  Delaware  College  as  Professor 
of  English  in  that  year  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since,  becoming  head  of  the  Department  within 
a  few  years. 

Dr.  Sypherd's  first  published  work  was  his 
graduate  thesis  on  Chaucer  which  was  issued  by 
the  Chaucer  Society  of  London  in  1907.  His  hope 
to  continue  the  study  of  Middle  English  had  to  be 
abandoned  however  because  of  the  work  he  under- 
took in  the  reorganization  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment and  the  revision  of  its  curriculum.  His  work 
in  this  resulted  in  another  book,  "A  Handbook  of 
English  for  Engineers,"  first  published  in  1913 
and  revised  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Sharon 
Brown  of  Brown  University  in  1933  as  "The 
Engineer's  Manual  of  English."  A  third  edition 
was  published  in  1943. 

Dr.  Sypherd  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
literature  of  the  Bible  and  published  in  1923  a 
book  of  selections,  "The  English  Bible"  and  in 
1938  a  second  volume,  "The  Literature  of  the 
English  Bible,  A  Manual." 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  study  made  by  Dr. 
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Sypherd  has  been  his  profound  research  in  the 
various  treatments  in  music,  literature  and  drama 
of  the  biblical  character,  the  daughter  of  Jephtha. 
He  said,  "The  tracing  of  the  story  of  this  biblical 
heroine  through  Western  Europe  and  America  has 
been  my  most  interesting  experience  as  a  student 
and  teacher."  Traveling  through  the  British  Isles 
and  Continental  Europe  for  fifteen  months  in 
1927-28,  he  gathered  valuable  material  for  the 
Jephtha  story  and  the  result  is  a  550  page  volume. 

Dr.  Sypherd  has  served  on  numerous  commit- 
tees of  the  University  of  Delaware  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  graduate  study  and  of 
the  library  committee  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Acting  President.  His  selection  for  this 
post  m.et  with  universal  approval  among  the  fac- 
ulty, alumni,  and  students. 

The  record  as  to  Doctor  Sypherd's  initiation  in 
Delaware  Alpha  Chapter  is  unusual  to  say  the 
least.  Apparently  it  was  originally  intended  that 
he  should  be  one  of  the  Charter  members  back 
in  1907,  when  the  Chapter  was  organized.  For 
some  unknown  reason  he  was  not  included  among 
the  Charter  members  that  year;  although  a  page 
in  the  Chapter  Register  carries  his  name.  Doctor 
Sypherd  does  not  remember  his  exact  initiation 
date,  though  he  believes  it  was  during  the  year- 
1909,  certainly  not  later  than  1910.  Doctor  Syp- 
herd still  continues  to  function  in  the  capacity  of 
Delaware  Alpha's  chapter  adviser  to  a  large  de- 
gree. 

Not-so-absentminded  Prof 

You  know  him  because  he  knows  you,  re- 
members all  three  of  your  names  and  your  home 
town.  He  appreciates  you  and  has  the  happy  gift  of 
turning  your  classroom  phrases  into  statements 
profound  and  meaningful.  His  deference  to  literary 
masters  is  sincere.  "I  am  a  small  man  merely 
interpreting  the  great,"  he  says  humbly.  ""Re- 
member what  they  have  to  say,  and  not  just  what 
I  say  about  them."  His  name  is  Benjamin  T. 
Spencer  [Ohio  Epsilon-Ohio  Wesleyan}. 

Dr.  Spencer  is  a  man  who  likes  to  read  The 
New  Yorker  at  the  breakfast  table  and  smoke  a 
leisurely  pipe  after  he  has  romped  his  tiny  daugh- 
ter, Melinda,  off  to  bed.  He  follows  Li'l  Abner 
in  the  newspapers  and  enjoys  his  antics  unabashed- 
ly. He  is  fond  of  playing  the  piano;  during  his 
undergraduate  days  at  Kentucky  "Wesleyan  he  seri- 
ously considered  becoming  a  professional  musi- 
cian. ""I  decided  teaching  was  a  little  more  prac- 
tical, though,"  he  explains,  ""so  I  took  more  work 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati." 

During  his  senior  year  he  married  a  charming 
Alabama  girl,  and  the  happiness  of  the  Spencer 
home  has  since  become  almost  legendary. 

Dr.  Spencer  has  a  ready  wit  and  a  subtle  sense 
of  humor  that  are  at  once  disarming  and  challeng- 
ing. Few  of  his  classes  pass  without  puns  of  one 
sort  or  another.  He  is  generous  in  his  interest  in 
students,  exact  in  his  fairness  about  grades, 
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Owen  Sypherd,  Delaware  Alpha,  recently  appointed 

to   head    University  of  Delaware,    Newark,   Del. 

Professor  Spencer  is  perhaps  best  known  on  the 
campus  for  his  Shakespeare  course.  Meticulous  in 
Shakespearean  pronunciation,  he  reads  passages  in 
a  quiet  Kentucky  drawl  that  somehow  never  fails 
to  suggest  that  Hamlet  is  an  Elizabethan  South- 
erner. 

In  addition  to  his  Shakespeare  course,  he  teaches 
American  Literature,  freshman  composition,  a 
seminar  on  Milton,  and  a  Literary  Criticism  course. 
His  seminars  are  always  popular;  coke  and  pret- 
zels flow  and  witty  gems  fall  where  they  may. 

Who's  Who  in  America  lists  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations that  claim  him  as  member.  His  politi- 
cal views  are  Democratic,  as  becomes  the  Southern 
gentleman  he  so  surely  is.  In  spite  of  being  born 
in  the  South,  however,  he  has  the  Yankee  charac- 
teristics of  energy  and  initiative. — Condensed  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Magazine. 

Public  Works  Head 

Henry  H.  George,  III,  Virginia  Alpha,  '08, 
assumed  office  on  July  1  as  Norfolk's  new  director 
of  public  works.  For  the  past  seven  years,  he  had 
been  assistant  city  engineer  in  charge  of  services. 

George  was  brought  to  Norfolk  in  1937,  by 
Thomas  P.  Thompson,  then  city  manager,  because 
of  his  fine  record  with  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  government  in  Virginia,  in 
his  capacity  as  an  expert  in  this  field,  and  to 
handle  the  city's  many  applications  for  Federal 
aid  in  a  wide  field  of  public  improvements. 

The  incoming  director  is  a  native  of  Richmond, 
where  he  was  bom  on  April  12,  1888,  the  son  of 
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the  late  Henry  H.  George,  Jr.  His  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Jean  Clark,  is  the  sister  of  General 
Mark  W.  Clark,  commander  of  the  famous  Fifth 
Army  in  Italy.  They  have  one  son,  Henry  H. 
George,  IV. 

At  Cornell  University  he  received  a  degree  in 
civil  engineering  in  1912. 

Following  his  graduation,  he  was  connected  as 
an  engineer  with  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
way, and  later  was  resident  engineer  on  a  large 
masonry  dam  built  at  Albemarle,  N.C.,  by  the 
Southern  Aluminum  Company. 

From  1914  until  1917,  he  was  in  the  general 
contracting  business,  and  from  1917  to  1919  he 
was  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  serving 
with  Company  C,  105th  Engineers,  30th  Division, 
and  saw  one  year  of  service  in  France. 

After  the  war,  and  until  1933,  he  again  was  in 
the  general  contracting  business,  building  roads, 
bridges  and  heavy  foundations.  In  1933  and  1934 
he  was  resident  engineer  for  the  construction  of 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  Bridge  over  the  James  River 
in  Richmond.  In  the  latter  year  he  took  a  position 
with  PWA. 

Heads  Boston  Red  Cross 

Chairman  of  the  Camp  and  Hospital  Committee 
for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  Paul  Amundson,  Wisconsin  Al- 
pha, '14,  a  Boston  attorney  who  has  shelved  his 
law  books  and  writs  for  the  duration. 

The  fabled  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp 
had  nothing  on  Amundson  and  his  coterie  of  re- 
sourceful Bostonians  who  have  undertaken  the 
job  of  meeting  the  needs  of  servicemen  in  this 
area. 

Individually  they  are  a  group  of  volunteers, 
intent  on  seeing  that  our  boys  in  uniform  get 
what  they  want.  Together,  they  constitute  the 
Camp  and  Hospital  Council  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  this  area.  Life  to  these  people  is  prac- 
tically one  treasure  hunt,  with  the  smiling  thanks 
of  servicemen  as  the  prize. 

Red  Cross  has  provided  everything  from  wash- 
ing machines  to  radio  phonographs — including  a 
skeleton.  Christmas  trees — complete  with  trim- 
mings— were  sent  to  that  barren  Atlantic  outpost, 
Iceland. 

The  committee  gets  calls  to  furnish  Army  hos- 
pital rooms,  hundreds  of  canes  for  convalescing 
veterans,  lawn  furniture  for  hospitals  and  rest 
homes,  hair  dryers  for  WAVES  and  WACs,  lay- 
ettes, surgical  dressings,  laundry  bags. 

When  a  ship  docks  in  Boston,  its  needs  include 
all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  but  the  ship  will  only 
be  in  port  six  hours,  so  a  good  many  of  the  re- 
quests cannot  go  through  regular  Navy  channels. 
That  leaves  it  up  to  Red  Cross  and  means  a  busy 
six  hours  for  Amundson. 

A  recent  request  from  an  Army  camp  called  for 
a  second-hand  barber  chair  "for  men  who  were 
not  able  to  go  to  the  barber."  When  a  member 
of  the  committee  finally  obtained  a  chair  and  took 


it  to  the  camp,  he  was  directed  to  a  building 
which  turned  out  to  be  truly  for  "the  men  who 
were  not  able  to  go  to  the  barber" — the  guard- 
house ! 

Recently  a  training  unit  at  a  near-by  medical 
station  requested  a  skeleton  in  good  condition! 
The  Red  Cross  field  director  referred  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  base  to  the  Camp  and 
Hospital  Committee.  Red  Cross  knitted  its  brows. 
Within  12  hours  a  skeleton,  wangled  from  a 
museum,  was  grinning  in  a  camp  classroom. 

At  another  installation,  some  WACs  and 
WAVES  needed  hair  dryers.  Those  curly  crops 
have  to  be  kept  clean  as  well  as  comply  with  the 
regulations — clipped  above  the  collar  line.  And 
the  girls'  routine  is  too  strenuous  to  allow  beauty 
parlor  time.  Thanks  to  Amundson's  ingenuity, 
several  hair  dryers  have  been  supplied  WAVE 
and  WAC  units  stationed  in  Boston.  And  are 
they  appreciated! 

Ships  are  constantly  requesting  musical  instru- 
ments to  outfit  small  orchestras;  WAVES  and 
WACs  unable  to  await  the  delay  of  launderers, 
ask  for  washing  machines,  ironing  boards  and 
electric  irons;  post  chapels  and  ships  require 
altar    cloths    and    other    religious    items;    special 
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Army  units  ask  for  several  hundred  safety  razors — 
items  often  not  available  through  regular  military 
channels  or  in  time  to  serve  the  urgent  need.  So 
Red  Cross  pitches  in  and  fills  the  bill. 

Aside  from  its  function  as  an  emergency  unit, 
the  comittee  is  primarily  established  to  supplement 
the  basic  needs  filled  by  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties. 

"But  for  the  most  part,"  Amundson  says,  "the 
requests  are  for  recreational,  unusual  and  emer- 
gency items,  not  included  in  War  Department 
budgets.  Nevertheless,  these  items  are  mighty  im- 
portant for  morale  and  we  make  every  effort  to 
fill  even  the  most  unusual  request." 

Paul  Amundson's  trips  to  Wisconsin  have  been 
very  infrequent  in  recent  years.  He  used  to  get 
out  there  about  twice  a  year  until  three  years 
ago.  "Then  I  missed  for  two  years,"  he  says.  "In 
February  of  this  year,  I  was  out  on  an  emergency 
trip,  when  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  to 
Appleton.  I  did,  however,  see  a  number  of  our 
old  gang,  both  in  Milwaukee  and  in  Chicago." 


Soybean  Expert 


Former  Grand  President  Whitney  Eastman  is 
holding  a  very  responsible  position  in  a  new  field. 
Whitney  Eastman,  today  president  of  the  Vege- 
table Oil  and  Protein  Division  of  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  was  an  early  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  soy- 
bean. He  was  doing  research  work  in  this  field 
when  he  was  with  Pittsburgh  Glass  in  Milwaukee 
fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  March,  1944,  issue  of  the 
magazine  Milling  Production,  he  contributes  a 
thorough  and  painstaking  article,  "Soybeans  in 
American  Industry." 

"The  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  as 
to  the  real  place  of  the  soybean  in  our  American 
diet,"  he  writes.  "For  instance,  a  prominent  state 
home  economist  confessed  that  a  package  of  soy 
flour  has  reposed  for  three  months  unopened  in 
her  kitchen  because  her  experiments  at  the  office 
are  so  confusing  that  she  fears  to  spoil  her  reputa- 
tion with  her  husband  by  using  it  at  home.  This 
condition  of  affairs  calls  for  examinations  and 
remedy. 

"The  soybean  industry  has  had  a  phenomenal 
but  natural  growth  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
automobile  and  the  tractor  supplanted  the  horse, 
some  of  the  land  devoted  to  oats  was  no  longer 
needed  for  that  purpose.  Oil  seed  crops  began  to 
increase  at  a  tremendous  rate  and  fitted  nicely 
into  the  abandoned  acreage.  These  oil  seeds  in- 
cluded soybeans." 

Brother  Eastman  presents  an  interesting  com- 
parison: It  took  5,000  years  for  Manchuria  to 
reach  its  maximum  soybean  production  of 
150,000,000  bushels  annually  and  for  China  to 
reach  200,000,000  bushels.  After  reaching  these 
high  points,  production  leveled  off. 

In  the  United  States  the  rise  has  been  made  with 
characteristic  American  speed:  in  1929,  12,000,000 
bushels;   in    1942,    187,000,000   bushels,    and   in 
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1943,  196,000,000  bushels.  The  1944  goal  (not 
yet  officially  set)  is  240,000,000  bushels. 

The  soybean  in  the  United  States  is  a 
$500,000,000  industry,  and  all  of  this  growth 
has  taken  place  within  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

In  China  the  soybean  is  used  largely  as  human 
food  and  is  prepared  in  the  home,  as  it  has  been 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Most  of  the  soybean  foods 
used  in  China  are  based  on  the  principle  of  fer- 
mentation and  take  the  form  of  curds  or  cheese 
and  what  the  Chinese  call  soybean  meat. 

A  six-foot  Chinese  will  begin  his  day  by  eating 
a  heavy  loaf  of  soybean  protein,  work  12  to  14 
hours  a  day,  eat  another  heavy  soybean  loaf,  go 
to  bed,  and  then  get  up  and  do  the  same  thing 
over.  The  Chinese  have  been  doing  this  for  cen- 
turies. 

In  Manchuria,  Japanese  influence  has  stimulated 
the  industrial  processing  of  soybeans.  The  beans 
are  processed  into  soybean  oil  and  soybean  oil 
meal  for  world  markets.  Japan  is  estimated  to 
have  taken  1,000,000  tons  of  soybean  oil  meal 
out  of  Manchuria  annually,  and  used  it  as  fer- 
tilizer. 

Soybeans  are  used  in  the  United  States  by  the 
oil  processing  plants  to  produce  edible  and  indus- 
trial oils  and  protein  for  both  animals  and  human 
beings  as  well  as  industrial  purposes. 

On  the  farm,  soybeans  can  be  used  for  hay, 
forage,  silage,  manure  crop,  seed  and  feed. 

Industrial  uses  for  the  oil  include  protective 
coatings,  such  as  paint,  varnish,  enamel,  lacquers, 
oilcloth,  linoleum,  oiled  clothing  and  resins; 
printing  ink,  core  oils,  lubricating  oils,  sulphonated 
oils,  soaps,  etc. 

The  protein  is  used  in  vegetable  plywood  glue, 
paper  coatings,  adhesives,  cold  water  (emulsion) 
paints,  soybean  fiber,  molded  plastics,  wallboard, 
etc. 

Soybean  oil  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  or  sup- 
plement to  salad  oil,  salad  dressings,  cooking  oils, 
oleomargarine,  vegetable  shortenings,  mayonnaise, 
sandwich  spreads,  etc. 

Soybean  protein  is  used  to  feed  both  animals 
and  human  beings.  A  large  percentage  goes  to  make 
animal  feeds. 

As  human  food  the  soybean  nowadays  appears 
largely  in  the  guise  of  soy  flour. 

Nutritional  value  of  protein:  The  principal 
reason  for  using  soy  flour,  Eastman  points  out,  is 
the  high  nutritive  value  of  its  protein.  Using 
milk  as  a  base  of  100,  the  nutritive  value  of  soy 
protein  varies  from  35  to  95.  The  soybean  contains 
all  five  essentials — protein,  fat,  carbohydrates, 
minerals  and  vitamins. 

State  Chamber  Head 

The  Virginia  State  chamber  at  its  recent  twen- 
tieth annual  meeting  elected  J.  Vaughan  Gary, 
Virginia  Alpha,  of  Richmond.  The  chamber 
adopted  a  budget  of  $85,000  for  a  program  in- 
cluding postwar  planning,  and  further  studies  of 
educational  and  tax  problems, 
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State  President  J.  Vaughan  Gary,  Virginia 
Alpha,  Richmond  attorney,  is  serving  as 
president  of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  State  chamber,  for  several  years,  was  issuing 
the  only  all-pictorial  magazine  in  the  country. 
This  publication — Virginia — later  made  way  for 
the  present  publication.  The  Commonwealth. 
This  publication  alone  has  printed  some  5,000,000 
words  about  the  State  in  its  120  issues  during 
the  last  10  years. 

The  State  chamber  had  its  own  "news  service" 
for  a  brief  time  in  1927  to  give  the  all-British 
party  visiting  the  State  some  news  from  back 
home.  Included  in  this  daily  news  report  were 
cricket  scores. 

Early  efforts  were  made  to  encourage  travel 
trade  in  the  State.  The  chamber  appealed  to  Gov- 
ernor Trinkle  for  aid,  and,  in  spite  of  a  State 
deficit,  an  appropriation  was  included  in  the 
State  budget  which  was  adopted.  The  State  Con- 
servation Commission  was  then  created  as  the 
first  step  on  another  far-reaching  program  of  de- 
velopment work  for  Virginia. 

Prior  to  the  restrictions  on  travel  because  of 
the  war,  the  State  had  built  a  tourist  trade  amount- 
ing to  some  $97,000,000  annually. 

Development  of  Hampton  Roads  as  a  world 
port  was  adopted  as  a  major  project  soon  after 
organization  of  the  chamber  and  this  continues  to 
be  a  major  aim.  In  the  early  days,  delegations  of 
Virginians  visited  New  England,  Canada  and 
England  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  use  of  the 
Virginia  ports. 

Virginia's  increase  in  value  of  manufactured 
products  from  1927  to  1937  was  the  largest  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  During  the  last  20  years 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  in  Vir- 
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ginia  has  climbed  from  $589,500,000  a  year  to 
nearly  $2,000,000,000.  Employment  in  industry 
has  increased  from  112,135  wage  earners  to 
700,000  or  more. 

The  progress  industrially  is  still  continuing,  and 
Virginia  has  advanced  from  an  economy  primarily 
agricultural  to  a  balance  between  agriculture  and 
industry. 

Heads  Camp 

The  seventh  annual  Green  Mountain  Boys' 
State,  sponsored  by  the  Vermont  Department, 
American  Legion,  held  at  Norwich  University, 
Northfield,  in  June,  was  held  under  the  direction 
of  David  V.  Anderson  [Vermont  Alpha,  '22]  of 
Montpelier,  state  auditor  of  accounts,  who  for 
the  past  six  years  has  served  as  chief  town  coun- 
selor. The  return  of  this  encampment  to  Norwich 
University  from  the  State  Agricultural  School, 
where  it  was  held  last  year  because  of  the  Army 
training  program  at  Norwich,  was  made  possible 
by  the  discontinuance  of  that  program  by  the  War 
Department. 

Association  Secretary 

Dr.  Wallace  H.  Strowd,  Wisconsin  Beta,  is 
Secretary  of  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers  As- 
sociation and  a  zealous  and  voluble  spokesman  for 
big  and  little  business  in  the  hinterlands.  In  an 
article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Miller,  Dr.  Strowd  urges  careful  conservation  of 
grain  supplies  and  other  products,  declaring: 

"We  are  not  only  unnecessarily  diminishing  our 
food  supplies,  but  the  consumer,  as  usual,  is  pay- 
ing through  the  nose.  The  suggestion  to  create  a 
natural  balance  in  relative  use  would  be  far  more 
effective  in  balancing  supply  and  demand  than 
bureaucratic  rationing  with  its  usual  commitments 
of  inequities,  maldistribution,  and  black  markets. 
Rationing  in  case  of  acute  scarcity  is  essential, 
but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  scarcity 
which  makes  rationing  necessary.  ...  I  venture 
to  repeat  the  old  saying.  We  can  conquer  our 
enemies,  but  God  save  us  from  our  friends." 

In  a  periodical  release  entitled  "Doc's  Soap  Box," 
Strowd  comments  as  follows  concerning  govern- 
ment seizure  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  plant:  "Mr. 
Avery  claimed  that  the  strike  had  not  resulted  in 
stoppage  of  operations  and,  also,  that  the  President 
had  no  authority  to  seize  and  operate  the  plant 
because  it  was  not  engaged  in  the  war  effort,  ex- 
cept by  ambiguous  interpretation  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act,  which  was  not  accepted  by  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Act.  Under  Attorney  General 
Biddle's  interpretation,  practically  any  business  in 
the  United  States  could  be  seized  in  violation  of 
Constitution  limitations  on  search  and  seizure  and 
also  in  clear  violation  of  the  due  process  law  of 
the  Constitution. 

"Thus  the  executors  of  the  blue  print  of  the 
starry-eyed  planners  are  closing  in  for  the  kill. 
That  is,  for  the  slaughter  of  our  elementary  civil 
liberties  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  liberty-loving 
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Americans.  The  brain-trusters  were  smart  enough 
to  know  that  the  American  people  would  never 
endorse  complete  government  ownership,  which 
is  the  essence  of  Communism.  So,  by  strategy 
such  as  seizing  the  Ward  plant,  they  planned  to 
sneak  in  the  back  door  and  destroy  the  intricate 
mechanism  in  the  temple  of  freedom." 

Strowd  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  April  26,  1944,  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Piedmont  Millers  Association  of 
Richmond,  Va.  His  opening  remarks  were  as 
follows:  "We  agree  with  Congressional  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  war  agencies  that  wartime 
controls  are  necessary.  That  if  we  lose  the  war, 
constitutional  liberty  is  dead.  But  we  can  have 
these  controls  without  surrender  of  constitu- 
tional safeguards  set  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  which  have  proved  'adequate  both  in  war 
and  peace.'  " 


Jersey  FBI  Chief 


News  items  in  the  New  York  City  and  eastern 
New  Jersey  press  during  the  summer  brought 
to  attention  the  work  of  Samuel  K.  McKee,  Vir- 
ginia Alpha,  '24,  FBI  Chief  in  New  Jersey,  for 
apprehending  two  women  refugees  who  arrived 
aboard  the  exchange  liner  Gripsholm,  who  were 
accused  of  trying  to  smuggle  twenty  hidden  mes- 
sages into  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  McKee's 
assistants  in  New  Jersey  is  former  Assistant  to  the 
National  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Mark 
D.  Wilkins,  Oklahoma  Alpha,  '31.  Also  that  one 
of  his  chiefs  in  Washington  is  another  Sig  Ep, 
D.  Milton  Ladd,  D.C.  Alpha,  '28,  who  is  in  turn 
assistant  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Nazi  Hospitality 

Marshall  M.  Vance,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '12, 
is  a  former  U.S.  consul  at  Windsor  and  returned 
to  this  country  not  long  ago  on  the  Gripsholm 
from  a  Nazi  internment  camp. 

At  that  time  the  younger  people  felt  that  Hitler 
could  still  win  for  them. 

Vance,  who  was  consul  at  Windsor  for  nine 
years,  was  transferred  by  the  state  department  to 
Lyon,  France,  in  1941.  Interned  by  the  French 
November  11,  the  same  year,  he  was  taken  over 
by  the  Germans  and  placed  in  a  non-military  camp 
at  Baden-Baden,  where  he  spent  13  months. 

"I  was  treated  very  well,"  he  says.  "We  had  a 
swimming  pool  and  a  tennis  court." 

Vance  is  making  his  home  in  Glendale,  Calif. 

Public  Relations  Mentor 

Morse  T.  Salisbury,  Kansas  Beta,  '24,  has 
resigned  as  director  of  information  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  become  director  of 
information  for  the  UNRRA  (United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation).  His  salary  is  reported 
at  $10,000  a  year. 
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For  nearly  twenty  years,  a  Kansas  State  man 
has  headed  the  information  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  First  was  Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford,  at  one  time  head  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Journalism  and  now  editor  of  the  House- 
hold Magazine.  He  was  succeeded  by  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  now  president  of  Kansas  State.  When 
President  Eisenhower  was  on  leave  as  land  co- 
ordinator, Salisbury  became  acting  director  and 
later  director. 

Salisbury  was  a  recent  speaker  at  a  Kansas  State 
faculty  forum.  In  1925-26,  he  was  on  the  jour- 
nalism faculty  at  the  College.  At  one  time,  he 
was  editor  of  the  Manhattan  Chronicle.  He  has 
also  been  editor  of  the  University  Press  Bureau 
and  instructor  in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  went  to  Washington  as  chief  of 
the  radio  service  of  the  USDA. 

Tolerance  Award 

Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  International  Justice  and  Good 
Will  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  has  been  given  the  Award  of 
Distinguished  Merit  from  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  for  fostering  inter- 
faith    and    interracial    tolerance    on    his    weekly 
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broadcasts,  "Religion  in  the  News."  Presentation 
was  made  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Yale  Club,  New 
York  City,  in  connection  with  annual  observance 
of  Brotherhood  Week. 

Engraving  Executive 

When  Harold  Robinson,  Oregon  Alpha,  '21,  left 
college  he  was  president  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon Alumni  Club  until  1925,  the  year  the  present 
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chapter  house  was  constructed.  Then  he  was 
elected  financial  manager  of  the  alumni  group  and 
later  still  became  district  governor  for  the  national 
organization.  He  is  still  district  governor  but 
there  the  business  ends — there  are  no  fraternities 
operating  in  his  district  now,  only  the  accumulated 
difficulties  of  all  the  northwest  chapters  which 
rise  to  plague  him. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Portland  draft 
board  since  its  organization. 

In  1921,  one  month  after  graduation,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  West  Coast  Engraving  Company, 
Portland,  and  hasn't  missed  a  day  in  the  engrav- 
ing business  since. 

As  seniors  do  at  graduation,  Robinson  won- 
dered what  job  he  could  find  for  himself,  and 
since  he  had  been  manager  of  the  Barometer  his 
senior  year  and  at  the  same  time  an  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Beaver  he  turned  his  attention  to  publi- 
cations and,  more  specifically,  to  engraving  which 
had  held  his  interest  in  student  years.  He  chose 
to  sell  his  services  through  an  idea  new  on  the 
west  coast — he  convinced  the  West  Coast  Engrav- 
ing company  that  it  needed  a  high  school  annual 
service  man  and  won  his  point  and  a  job,  to  last 
fourteen  and  a  half  years,  until  he  and  Jack 
Morris  bought  the  Advertisers  Engraving  Company 
for  themselves  and  began  their  partnership  Janu- 
ary 1,  1936,  as  the  Robinson-Morris  Engraving 
Company. 

The  annual  service  man  idea  has  proved  valu- 
able to  Robinson  for  he  has  handled  11  Beaver 
annuals  for  Oregon  State,  and  practically  every 
high  school  annual  in  the  state  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  all,  supervising  publication  close  to 
500  school  annuals. 

Harold  Robinson  has  taken  active  part  in  the 
advertising  program  in  Portland.  He  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Portland  Advertising  Club  for  six 
years,  as  its  vice-president  for  one  year  and  as 
vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs' 
Association  for  three  years. 

Apparently  the  Portland  Advertising  Club  held 
a  special  appeal  for  the  Oregon  State  man  married 
its  executive  secretary,  Anne  Keil,  in  1930. 

State's    Head    Chemist 

Rodney  C.  Berry,  Virginia  Eta,  '15,  and  onetime 
national  president  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  in  July 
became  head  of  the  division  of  chemistry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  succeed  the 
late  William  Catesby  Jones.  Associated  with  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
acting  chief  chemist,  the  new  chief  chemist  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  where  he 
majored  in  chemical  engineering.  Before  coming 
to  the  agriculture  department,  he  worked  as  a 
chemist  for  Du  Pont.  He  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Virginia  Section,  American  Chemical  Society  and 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Academy  of  Science. 
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THE  HUMOR  SIDE 


"Johnson!    The    fire's    over    here!" 

A  couple  of  proud  parents  recently  took  their 
3V2-y^^r-old  son  to  his  first  church  service.  The 
minister  hadn't  proceeded  far  with  his  discourse 
before  the  youngster  leaned  over  and  inquired  of 
his  mother,  in  a  loud  stage  whisper:  "Can't  we 
turn  oflf  the  man  and  get  some  pretty  music?" 

— National  Digest 

A  doctor  was  called  in  to  see  a  very  testy  pa- 
tient. 

"Well,  sir,  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"That's  for  you  to  find  out,"  said  the  patient, 
glaring. 

"I  see,"  said  the  doctor.  "Well,  if  you'll  excuse 
me  a  minute  I'll  go  and  bring  a  friend  of  mine — 
a  vet.  He's  the  only  man  I  know  who  can  make  a 
diagnosis  without  asking  questions." 

— The  Zoutpansberg  Review 

It  is  said  that  people  who  stammer  often  sing 
well.  A  deckhand  who  suffered  from  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  ran  to  the  captain  and  started: 
"P-please  s-s-sir." 

"For  goodness  sake,  hurry  up,"  said  the  captain 
irritably.  "If  you  can't  say  it,  sing  it." 

The  deck  hand  took  a  very  long  breath  and 
sang:  "Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  and 
never  brought  to  mind ;  the  first  mate's  fallen  over- 
board; he's  half  a  mile  behind."         — The  Leader 

Asked  the  one  book  he  would  wish  if  cast  on  a 
desert  island,  G.  K.  Chesterton  replied,  "Thomas's 
Guide  to  Practical  Shipbuilding." 

Mistress:  I  suspect  my  husband  is  having  an 
affair  with  his  stenographer. 

Maid:  Oh,  you're  just  saying  that  to  make  me 
jealous.      — Flight  Time,  Goodfellow  Field,  Tex. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  marriage — a  single  girl 
and  an  anxious  mother. — Army  Base  News,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


EDUCATION  FRONT 


G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 

THE  biggest  recent  news  in  the  world  of  higher 
education  was  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
popularly  dubbed  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  offering 
every  G.  I.  Joe  who  would  avail  himself  of  it  up 
to  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  higher  education 
gratis.  Speculations  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
this  law  in  changing  the  college  and  university 
have  been  rife. 

Among  commentators  of  merit  has  been  Robert 
Sibley,  editor  of  California  Monthly,  alumni  pub- 
lication of  the  University  of  California,  who  be- 
lieves that  privately  endowed  institutions  will  di- 
minish in  strength  and  number  due  to  decreasing 
wealth  available  for  endowment,  but  that  state- 
owned  institutions  will  gam  support,  while  a  third 
type  will  make  its  appearance;  viz.,  federally  con- 
trolled institutions  of  higher  learning.  He  says: 
"Great  apprehension  is  being  felt  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  this  country  as  to  just  how 
patronizing  and  how  subtle  this  federal  influence 
and  control  may  be.  And  the  alarm  is  already  be- 
ing sounded  that  the  freedoms  we  win  and  the 
vital  initiative  in  educational  policy  we  already 
possess  may  have  to  be  surrendered  under  federal 
subsidies  offered  as  monetary  aids  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning." 

The  ""G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights"  is  old  news  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  still  a  big  thing  for  many  of  the 
boys.  Highlights  are  the  following: 

Any  person  who  served  in  the  active  military 
or  naval  service  on  or  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  who  was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  service,  and  who  shall  have  been 
honorably  discharged,  and  who  either  (l)  shall 
have  served  90  days  or  more,  exclusive  of  any 
period  he  was  assigned  to  an  Army  or  Navy 
college  training  program,  which  was  a  continua- 
tion of  his  civilian  course  and  was  pursued  to  com- 
pletion, or  (2)  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one 
of  the  service  academies  or  (3)  shall  have  been 
discharged  from  active  service  by  reason  of  an 
actual  service-incurred  injury  or  disability  shall 
be  eligible  for  educational  benefits. 

Such  educational  course  must  be  begun  not 
later  than  two  years  after  either  the  date  of  his 
discharge  or  the  termination  of  the  present  war, 
whichever  is  the  later,  and  the  benefits  will  not 
be  extended  beyond  seven  years  after  the  close  of 
the  present  war. 

Any  such  eligible  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
education  for  one  year.  After  the  close  of  the  first 
year  the  veteran,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  institu- 
tion he  is  attending,  has  shown  satisfactory  prog- 
ress shall  be  entitled  to  additional  periods  of  edu- 
cation not  to  exceed  the  time  such  person  was  in 
active  service  after  September  16,  1940,  and  before 


the  termination  of  the  war,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  total  period  of  education  exceed  four  years. 
He  may  enter  an  elementary  school,  trade  or 
technical  institution,  college  or  graduate  school. 
During  this  period  he  will  receive  $50  a  month  if 
single,  $75  if  he  has  one  or  more  dependents. 

The  Government  will  pay  up  to  $500  for  each 
person  for  an  ordinary  school  year  for  tuition, 
laboratory  fees,  books,  and  supplies  exclusive  of 
board,  lodging,  other  living  expenses  and  travel. 

Those  who  were  over  26  when  they  entered 
the  service  will  receive  the  same  benefits  if  they 
can  prove  that  their  education  was  "delayed,  in- 
terrupted, impeded  or  interfered  with,"  which 
probably  will  not  be  made  difficult. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  1,000,000 
soldiers  will  return  to  the  classroom. 

Operation 

According  to  a  painstaking  report  in  Business 
Week  magazine  on  wartime  operation  of  colleges 
and  their  future  prospects,  higher  education  in  the 
U.S. — a  big  business  in  which  1,607  reporting 
institutions  had  a  gross  income  of  $625,906,743 
in  1943 — has  not  been  as  hard  hit  by  the  war  as 
some  newspaper  reports  have  suggested. 

Higher  education's  balance  sheet  for  1943,  as 
established  by  reports  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties reporting  to  the  Office  of  Education,  looks 
better  than  it  did  before  the  war — revenues  down 
$11,590,147  from  1939-40;  expenses  cut  by 
$14,824,748  to  offset  the  decreased  income.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  every  college  is 
prospering.  Many  smaller  schools  are  badly  off. 

In  common  with  all  other  business,  higher  edu- 
cation was  hard  hit  by  the  depression.  But,  para- 
doxically, conditions  born  of  the  depression  helped 
the  colleges  and  universities  to  weather  the  storm. 
Student  tuition  fees  reached  unprecedented  levels 
because  young  men  and  women  flocked  into  the 
classrooms  when  they  couldn't  find  jobs. 

During  the  depression,  the  investment  income 
of  the  universities  took  a  nose  dive  because  of 
shrunken  returns  from  endowment  funds.  Fiscal 
management,  sometimes  amounting  to  financial 
miracles,  and  the  aid  of  alumni  tided  over  many 
schools. 

Bleak  as  the  outlook  was  early  in  the  depression, 
college  trustees  anticipated  many  a  headache  when 
war  came  to  the  U.S.  They  expected  the  young 
men  to  leave  the  campuses  in  droves  for  the  serv- 
ices and  that  happened.  Many  a  college  student 
was  yanked  from  the  classroom.  But  many  of  the 
boys  came  back  to  take  specialized  Army  and 
Navy  courses  (Navy  V-12;  Army  A-12),  for 
which  the  schools  received,  in  many  cases,  more 
from  the  government  than  their  peacetime  income. 
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STEPS  OF  OLD   COLLEGE 
This  venerable  classroom  edifice,  which  spells  tradi- 
tion for  the  University  of  Delaware,  was  erected  in 
1833. 

In  addition  to  the  help  Army  and  Navy  pay- 
ments have  been  to  the  universities  in  surviving 
their  war-made  problems,  more  alumni  are  send- 
ing more  money  back  to  Alma  Mater  than  ever 
before,  as  a  result  of  intensive  campaigns. 

Another  substantial  chunk  of  new  revenue  is 
coming  from  the  increased  number  of  women  en- 
rolling in  the  colleges.  Parents  who  can't  send 
their  uniformed  sons  to  college  are  spending  some 
of  their  war  incomes  on  their  daughters. 

In  addition,  Army  and  Navy  programs  for  the 
education  of  service  men  and  women  discharged 
during  the  war  offer  a  limited  potential  source 
of  new  revenue.  The  Army  and  Navy  have  dis- 
charged 1,329,000  men  and  women  thus  far,  but 
only  150,000  of  them  are  potential  claimants  for 
government  aid  for  education  under  existing  law 
passed  to  aid  veterans  of  the  last  war.  And  only 
a  few  of  these  seem  interested,  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  reported  recently  that  it  had  only 
613  veterans  in  college  and  245  learning  ""on  the 
job."  The  trickle  of  service  men  and  women  back 
to  school  is  a  rill  compared  with  those  flowing  into 
industry. 

What's  in  a  Soul?— I 

President  W.  H.  Cowley,  of  Hamilton  College, 
in  a  recent  address  recalled  the  critique  by  a 
famous  German  visiting  professor  of  psychology  at 
Harvard,  made  some  forty-odd  years  ago,  that 
"The  college  is  the  soul  of  America."  He  re- 
minded that,  as  such,  "Parents,  employers  and 
society  at  large  require  a  great  deal  more  of  col- 
leges than  intellectual  training.  They  require  that 
students  shall  also  be  educated  socially,  physically, 
morally  and  spiritually  .  .  .  not  as  automatic  think- 
ing machines  but  as  upright,  worthy  citizens." 

Nineteen  leading  American  industrial  corpora- 
tions, asked  four  years  ago  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  to  name  the  characteristics  in 
graduates  which  business  would  like  the  colleges 


to  produce,  gave  these:  Character,  Ability  to 
work  hard  and  like  it.  Initiative,  Mental  alertness. 
Judgment,  Ability  to  get  along  with  people. 
Health,  Well-groomed  appearance  and  good  man- 
ners, Ambition  and  drive.  Social  and  community 
responsibility. 

■"The  time  has  come,"  said  Dr.  Cowley,  "to 
recognize  that  the  college  which  has  been  his- 
torically devoted  to  education  for  breadth  of  view 
and  sound  citizenship  purpose  must  develop  its 
own  curriculum  independent  of  the  compartments 
of  research  knowledge."  Dr.  Cowley  believes  that 
this  curriculum  must  stress  two  objectives^ — the 
development  of  certain  fundamental  skills  or  abili- 
ties, and  the  understanding  of  certain  specific  fields 
of  knowledge. 

The  six  abilities:  "(1)  Speaking  one's  own 
language  correctly  and  effectively  in  conversation 
and  before  an  audience;  (2)  Reading  significant 
literature  in  one's  own  language  with  reasonable 
speed  and  competent  comprehension;  (3)  Writing 
clear  and  well-organized  exposition  in  one's  lan- 
guage; (4)  Reading  a  foreign  language  with 
facility;  (5)  Thinking  clearly  from  a  given  set  of 
facts;  and  (6)  Working  and  living  with  other 
people." 

Dr.  Cowley's  six  fields  of  knowledge:  "(1) 
Knowledge  of  the  quest  of  men  through  the  ages 
to  understand  what  life  means — philosophy,  re- 
ligion, and  literature;  (2)  Knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  current  organization  of  social  institu- 
tions— political,  economic,  and  sociological;  (3) 
Knowledge  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  meth- 
ods of  science  both  in  general  and  in  relation  to 
one  particular  science;  (4)  Knowledge  of  physi- 
ology and  psychology;  (5)  Knowledge  of  human 
relations  and  the  principles  that  control  them; 
(6)  Knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  creative 
arts,  its  history  and  current  expressions." 

The  American  college,  cautions  Dr.  Cowley, 
"must  be  equal  to  the  new  day  which  we  are  now 
entering." 

What's  in  a  Soul?— II 

The  ideals  of  the  small  liberal  arts  college  or 
university,  particularly  of  the  midwest  type  of 
campus,  is  well  expressed,  perhaps,  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees 
of  Ohio  Northern  University.  He  happens  to  be 
a  Sig  Ep,  Jay  P.  Taggart,  '08,  and  his  words,  in 
part,  are  as  follows: 

"Northern  was  developed  by  a  group  of  educa- 
tional pioneers,  who  found  high  intellectual  ad- 
venture in  the  training  of  young  men  and  women 
for  the  business  and  art  of  living.  They  experi- 
mented in  education,  and  were  never  content  mere- 
ly to  work  in  conventional  grooves. 

"Neither  Ohio  Northern,  nor  most  of  its  stu- 
dents, have  ever  had  much  money.  Probably  they 
never  will  have,  but  the  spirit  of  the  founders, 
transmitted  through  later  generations  of  devoted 
teachers,  and  the  hard  and  earnest  work  of  our 
students,  have  given  Northern  a  unique  place  in 
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the  educational  life  of  this  part  of  our  country. 
Northern  stands  peculiarly  for  the  Christian  indi- 
vidualism which  is  the  essence  of  the  American 
spirit. 

"If  its  alumni  and  friends  believe  sufficiently  in 
the  continuance  of  this  kind  of  institution,  it  will 
survive,  and  continue  to  furnish,  at  low  cost, 
sound  education  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  had  in 
great  publicly-maintained  schools,  but,  if  it  is  to 
do  this,  it  must  have  all  the  help  you  can  give  it. 
It  needs  students,  influence,  and  reasonable 
amounts  of  money,  and  every  former  student  can, 
and  if  he  believes  that  Northern  has  done  any- 
thing for  him,  will,  contribute  his  share  of  some 
or  all  of  these.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  do 
what  it  can,  but  it  cannot  do  these  things  for 
you." 

Odd  &  Even 

Harvard  University  announced  last  June  the 
creation  of  a  professorship  in  Human  Relations, 
set  up  in  honor  of  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant who  was  associated  with  the  development 
of  Harvard's  graduate  school  of  business  adminis- 
tration. Intending  to  comprehend  conflicts  de- 
veloping among  business,  labor,  and  other  groups, 
it  is  endowed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

In  the  interest  of  international  understanding 
and  good  will,  Princeton  University  is  conducting 
classes  for  British  officers  and  soldiers  comparable 
to  the  courses  offered  American  soldiers  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Each  month  a  new  class  of 
men  and  women  arrives  on  the  campus. 

Following  a  precedent  set  during  World  War  I, 
the  English  department  of  Lehigh  University  is 
oflfering  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  during 
the  spring  semester  in  effective  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  industrial  and  business  work- 
ers who  are  unable  to  attend  classes  at  the  regular 
time.  These  classes  are  open  to  college  graduates, 
those  wishing  to  work  toward  a  degree,  and  those 
wishing  only  to  equip  themselves  for  a  higher 
grade  of  work  in  their  present  positions. 

The  department  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  conducted  a  survey  which  revealed 
that  though  students  may  leave  home  to  go  to 
the  university,  they  still  want  to  read  their  home- 
town papers. 

A  coed  named  Ruth  Strang,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  last  spring  won  the  traditional  hoop  race 
of  Wellesley  College  seniors  to  determine  which 
would  be  the  first  to  marry,  but  her  victory  was 
dimmed  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  seven  seniors 
were  already  married  and  were  having  a  separate 
foot  race  to  see  which  would  have  the  first  baby. 
The  married  seniors  didn't  race  with  hoops;  they 
had  baby  carriages  and  dolls.  The  winner  was  Mrs. 
Jane  Camblos,  the  former  Jane  Zender,  of  New- 
ark, N.J. 
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RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

SIG  EP  was  founded  at  Richmond  College 
(now  the  University  of  Richmond)  November 
1,  1901  CSig  Ep  is  33rd  in  order  of  founding 
among  59  National  fraternities,  but  CSig  Ep 
is  16th  in  membership  and  CSig  Ep  is  12th 
in  number  of  chapters  CSig  Ep  has  69  active 
chapters  in  36  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia CSig  Ep  has  47  alumni  chapters  and 
alumni  associations  in  29  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  CSig  Ep  has  a  total  membership 
of  over  24,000  throughout  every  state  in  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  28 
foreign  countries,  territories  and  possessions 
C45  of  Sig  Ep's  69  active  chapters  own  their 
own  homes,  and  the  value  of  the  houses  owned 
by  chapters  of  the  Fraternity  is  over  $1,000,000 
C  Sig  Ep  is  one  of  5  National  Fraternities 
maintaining  a  national  home,  a  $50,000  Na- 
tional Headquarters  building  at  518  West 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  CSig  Ep 
is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  National 
Interfraternity  Conference  CSig  Ep  established 
its  Endowment  Fund  in  1925  CSig  Ep  estab- 
lished its  Student  Loan  and  Fellowship  Fund 
in  1930  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  deserving 
undergraduate  members  CSig  Ep  encourages 
and  recognizes  high  scholastic  attainment  with 
the  Grand  Chapter  scholarship  cup  to  chapters 
ranking  first  in  scholarship  among  Fraternities 
on  their  respective  campuses;  the  Clifford  B. 
Scott  Memorial  award  to  the  highest  ranking 
scholarship  man  in  each  chapter  each  year;  the 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship  Plaque,  an 
honor  roll  of  outstanding  scholarship  men 
CSig  Ep's  famed  Plan  of  Finance  has  been 
widely  copied  by  other  Fraternities  and  Sorori- 
ties. It  is  based  on  alumni  control  and  super- 
vision, budgetary  operation,  a  sliding  scale  of 
assessments,  simplified  accounting  and  book- 
keeping, and  the  abolition  of  special  or  extra 
assessments  CSig  Ep's  own  founder — Grand 
Secretary  Emeritus,  William  L.  Phillips,  has 
served  the  Fraternity  in  an  official  capacity  for 
over  forty  years.  Cited  by  Bantt^s  Greek  Ex- 
change as  one  of  the  "Great  Fraternity 
Leaders"  and  judged  by  Fraternity  Month  as 
one  of  the  "Twelve  Greatest  Living  Greeks" 
CSig  Ep's  Life  Membership  Plan  adopted  in 
1924,  eliminates  alumni  dues  and  entitles 
every  member,  in  good  standing,  to  all  rights 
and  benefits  in  the  Fraternity  including  a  life 
subscription  to  the  Journal  CSig  Ep  has  a 
District  Governor  System  with  14  District 
Governors  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Cen- 
tral Office  representatives 


NEW  YORK  ALPHAN   &   MISSOURI    BETAN 

1st   Lt.  Charles  W.  Adams    (left)    and 

1st  Lt.  Robert  S.  Doelling. 


WITH  THE 
COLORS 


THE  present  scene  is  an  Eighth  AAF  Fighter 
Station,  England.  But  it  was  a  casual  conversation 
between  two  fliers  at  the  officers'  snack  bar  at 
Groton  Field,  Conn.,  that  started  it.  And  the  fact 
that  both  were  Sig  Eps  helped  to  foster  a  firm 
friendship  between  Thunderbolt  Pilot  1st  Lt. 
Charles  W.  Adams,  New  York  Alpha,  '42,  of 
North  Creek,  N.Y.,  and  1st  Lt.  Robert  S.  Doelling, 
Missouri  Beta,  '40,  of  6540  Winona  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

"We  were  sitting  around  talking  of  our  school 
days  when  we  got  around  to  fraternities,"  said 
twenty-four  year  old  Pilot  Adams,  once  a  major 
in  finance  at  Syracuse,  "I  only  jokingly  mentioned 
that  I  thought  my  fraternity  was  the  best,  thinking 
I  might  start  an  argument,  but  Bob  [Lt.  Doelling] 
only  agreed  with  me.  Now  we  boast  about  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  together  and  defy  anyone  to  make  a 
disparaging  remark." 

"He's  a  great  guy,  a  good  pilot,  and  always 
kidding,"  says  Lt.  Doelling,  who  holds  a  B.S. 
and  an  LL.D.  from  Washington  University,  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  We've  come  a  long  way  since  our 
first  meeting  in  Connecticut  and  we  intend  to 
make  it  a  lifelong  friendship."  Lt.  Doelling  is 
twenty-seven  years  old  and  is  a  former  Cleveland 
High  School  (St.  Louis)  student,  and  also  belongs 
to  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  a  Law  fraternity. 

Lt.  Adams,  Cedarhurst,  L.L,  was  born  at  North 
River,    N.Y.,    and    attended    North    Creek    High 


School  at  North  Creek,  N.Y.  Enlisting  on  March 
12,  1942,  Lt.  Adams  trained  at  Gunter  Field, 
Ala.,  and  Qarksdale,  Miss.,  before  he  was  com- 
missioned at  Marianna  Army  Air  Base,  Fla.,  on 
February  16,  1943.  He  came  overseas  in  August, 
1943,  and  has  been  decorated  with  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with  three 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

He  Was  There 

The  teamwork  and  precision  of  operations, 
coupled  with  the  fortitude  and  spirit  of  the  boys, 
marks  the  invasion  of  France  as  one  of  the  great- 
est military  ventures  in  history  in  the  opinion  of 
Comdr.  Lyle  O.  Armel,  Kansas  Alpha,  '20,  execu- 
tive officer  on  one  of  the  troop  transports  of  the 
assault  forces.  He  is  qualified  to  know. 

The  49-year-old  officer  who  was  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  Endowment  Association  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  praised  the  skilled  planning  of 
the  invasion  and  precision  operations.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  return  to  the  country  since  the 
invasion,  and  timidly  explained:  "Three  other 
transport  executive  officers  were  selected  to  come 
back  here  and  take  command  of  other  troop  trans- 
port ships. 

"The  thing  that  got  me  most  was  the  way  each 
and  every  man  in  the  assault  force  knew  exactly 
what  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  when  to  do  it," 
he  said.  "They  knew  what  wave  they  were  going 
in  on  and  they  knew  it  was  hell  when  they  reached 
the  beaches.  But  there  were  no  jitters. 

"To  show  the  clocklike  precision  of  the  inva- 
sion, the  barges  from  my  ship  hit  the  beaches  at 
just  five  minutes  past  H-hour,"  he  said.  "The 
most  impressive  sight  I  have  ever  seen  was  the 
aerial  bombardment  at  pre-dawn  on  D-day.  This 
was  followed  by  the  bombardment  by  the  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  which  would  make  all  of  the 
Fourth  of  Julys  I  have  ever  seen  put  together 
look   like  nothing." 

No  German  planes  were  seen  by  Commander 
Armel  and  he  said  the  work  of  the  air  force  in 
protecting  the  invading  forces,  as  well  as  the  mine 
sweepers  clearing  a  path  for  the  barges,  was  out- 
standing. 

The  crew  members  of  his  ship  had  no  sleep 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  commander  said  it  was 
the  busiest  time  he  had  ever  experienced.  The  ship 
stood  by  at  its  anchorage  about  8,000  yards  from 
the  French  coast  until  the  night  of  D-day,  when 
it  departed  carrying  wounded. 

Commander  Armel  was  detached  for  his  new 
duty  as  a  skipper  of  a  troop  transport  on  June 
28  and  he  left  for  the  United  States  July  1.  On 
July  22  he  left  for  the  West  coast  to  start  "watch- 
ing his  new  ship  grow  up." 

A  Note  on  Rockwell 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  A.  Martin,  Virginia  Eta,  '20, 
adds  an  interesting  commentary  to  the  account 
given  by  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Ayres  Rockwell,  Virginia 
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Epsilon,  '10,  in  the  February,  1944,  issue  of  the 
Journal.  "He  and  I  came  down  on  the  boat 
together  to  North  Africa  and  frequently  met  and 
talked  of  old  friends,"  Martin  writes.  "He  has  all 
the  courage  he  ever  had  and  showed  absolute  dis- 
dain to  any  excitement  on  the  ship  on  the  way 
down. 

"It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  I  met  him.  An 
officer  told  me  he  had  been  interesting  some  junior 
officers  with  tales  of  adventure  and  that  the  man 
who  told  the  stories  was  named  Rockwell.  The 
officer  added  that  this  Major  was  an  international 
adventurer.  On  looking  Rockwell  up  I  found  he 
was  talking  to  Ernie  Pyle  and  some  other  news- 
paper men. 

"Rockwell  is  an  outstanding  American.  He,  like 
I,  believe  in  America  first.  We,  like  many  soldiers 
overseas,  cannot  understand  why  labor  'acts  up' 
and  stops  work  when  so  many  are  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  Labor  should  know  and  realize  that 
now  is  the  time  to  make  its  position  firm  in  the 
U.S.A.  The  President  has  done  wonders  and  he 
should  be  backed  by  everyone  who  believes  in  the 
almighty  dollar  and  God  Almighty.  Now  is  not 
the  time  for  foolish  disputes  over  jurisdiction, 
type  of  union,  and  increases  in  pay.  The  American 
soldier  may  not  want  to  forgive  labor  and  others 
for  their  shortcomings  when  he  gets  back. 

"These  are  some  of  the  items  Paul  Rockwell 
and  I  discussed  on  the  way  here.  I  wish  I  could 
see  him  again." 

Ex-Eagle  Scout 

With  five  German  planes  to  his  credit  and  a 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  pinned  on  his  khaki 
tunic,  23-year-old  Maj.  John  T.  Gilbertson,  Ten- 
nessee Alpha,  '41,  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  re- 
turned last  April  from  North  Africa  to  Memphis. 

Here  is  what  he  told  when  interviewed  by  the 
Memphis  press: 

1.  His  first  German  plane  was  a  transport,  con- 
taining 40  men,  that  he  downed  near  Tobruk. 
There  were  four  transports  and  two  German 
fighters  in  the  air  that  day;  the  Americans,  operat- 
ing with  the  British  First  Army,  got  them  all. 

2.  His  second  German  plane  was  a  dive  bomber, 
near  Anguila.  "He  tried  to  outdive  my  P-40 ;  it 
was  a  sad  mistake  on  his  part." 

3.  The  third  was  a  Messerschmitt  fighter  en- 
countered in  a  sweep  near  Gabes.  The  German 
went  down  in  a  mass  of  flames. 

4  and  5.  Two  more  German  fighters  over 
Tunisia.  "There's  not  much  to  tell  about  this;  you 
just  see  the  guy  and  shoot  when  he  sweeps  by 
you,  and  maybe  you  get  him  and  maybe  he  gets 
you.  I  know  that  doesn't  sound  very  thrilling,  but 
that's  the  way  it  happened." 

Major  Gilbertson's  biggest  thrill,  however,  came 
in  an  engagement  in  which  he  did  not  down  a 
single  enemy  plane.  He  was  on  "top  cover  duty," 
10,000  feet  up,  guarding  his  buddies  from  attack 
from  above  and  watching  the  show  below. 

"That  was  April  18,  the  day  that  we  broke  up 
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"MY  SCOUTING  HAS  BEEN  A  HELP" 
Maj.  and  Mrs.  John  Thomas  Gilbertson  of  Memphis 

the  big  convoy  of  German  transports  that  were 
ferrying  Germans  from  Tunisia  to  Italy  in  those 
big  six-motored  planes  that  the  folks  back  home 
have  called  'flying  box-car,'  "  he  explained. 

"We  were  officially  credited  with  knocking 
down  55  transports,  including  the  big  six-motored 
jobs  and  some  smaller  ones,  and  about  25  Ger- 
man fighters .  that  day,  although  German  prisoners 
admitted  we  got  more,  probably  100  planes  all 
told.  It  all  happened  in  about  five  or  ten  minutes. 
We  sighted  them  over  the  Mediterranean  one  after- 
noon about  dark  and  went  to  work  on  them.  The 
transports  that  we  didn't  get  crashed  on  the 
beaches.  There  were  about  100  fully  equipped 
German  soldiers  in  each  of  the  six-motored  ships, 
as  they  were  built  to  carry  a  load  of  about  28 
tons." 

The  pilot  said  that  "It  was  the  RAF  which 
taught  us  everything  about  combat  but  in  return 
we  taught  them  how  to  fly  P-38  Lightnings." 

The  group  arrived  in  the  Middle  East  last  July 
and  went  into  combat  just  before  the  Battle  of  El 
Alamein. 

One  time  Maj.  Gilbertson  wrote  his  wife  of  a 
terrific  sandstorm  that  came  up  and  blew  every 
tent  in  the  camp  down  except  the  cook's  tent,  and 
he  said  they  were  keeping  warm  with  an  impro- 
vised stove  made  of  a  55-gallon  oil  drum  and  for 
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fuel  were  using  used  motor  oil  from  the  planes 
through  a  drip  system  burner  which  they  had  built. 

To  his  16-year-old  brother  Bobby,  an  Eagle 
Scout,  he  wrote:  "Learn  all  you  can  about  Scout- 
ing. My  Scouting  has  sure  been  a  help  to  me  over 
here."  Maj.  Gilbertson  had  been  an  Eagle  Scout 
in  Memphis,  too. 

He  was  studying  law  at  University  of  Tennes- 
see before  entering  the  Army.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Randolph  Field  and  was  a  flight  instructor  at 
Foster  Field  before  being  sent  to  fly  with  the 
British  Eighth  Army. 

Rough  Trip  to  Russia 

How  Ambassador  Averill  Harriman  saw  for 
himself  the  way  in  which  American  merchant 
ships  are  getting  their  precious  cargoes  through  the 
icy  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  their  Russian 
allies  was  told  in  New  Orleans  in  July,  at  the 
Armed  Guard  Center,  by  Lt.  (jg)  Willard  J. 
Moore,  USNR,  Colorado  Alpha,  "32,  commanding 
officer  of  a  Navy  gun  crew  on  a  merchant  vessel. 

Batthng  its  way  through  stormy  seas  against 
Nazi  subs  and  planes  while  carrying  a  highly  ex- 
plosive cargo,  the  ship  on  which  Lt.  Moore  was 
Armed  Guard  Commander  put  into  a  North  Rus- 
sian port  in  which  the  ambassador  was  visiting. 
Making  a  tour  of  the  harbor  Ambassador  Harri- 
man came  on  board  Lt.  Moore's  ship,  was  invited 
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Lt.  (jg)  Willard  J.  Moore.  Colorado  Alpha,  '32 
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by  the  captain  to  stay  for  lunch  and  accepted  the 
invitation. 

""Unfortunately  for  me  I  was  ashore  at  the  time," 
Moore  said,  "and  when  I  returned  the  ambassador 
had  already  gone.  After  being  on  that  ship  every 
foot  of  the  way  to  Russia  it  would  be  my  luck  to 
be  ashore  when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mr. 
Harriman.  As  it  was  I  only  got  a  second-hand 
account  of  his  visit  from  those  who  had  remained 
on  board  and  who  described  the  ambassador  to  me 
as  being  a  regular  fellow  with  lots  of  personality." 

There  were  other  highlights  of  the  trip  which 
Lt.  Moore  didn't  miss,  however,  ranging  from 
attack  by  enemy  planes  and  submarines  to  a  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Russian  government  for  captains 
of  merchant  ships  bringing  the  goods  through  and 
the  Navy  officers  who  are  charged  with  supervi- 
sion of  the  defense  of  those  vessels. 

For  one  thing,  and  very  naturally  too,  the  Nazis 
tried  to  stop  them  both  coming  and  going.  The 
greatest  danger  arose  from  two  bad  storms  which 
the  ship's  captain,  a  veteran  of  30  years  at  sea, 
described  as  the  worst  he  had  ever  encountered. 
Waves  over  sixty  feet  high  swept  over  the  vessel, 
carrying  away  one  lifeboat  and  otherwise  damaging 
the  ship. 

Lt.  Moore  found  the  Russians  an  extremely  in- 
teresting people  and  excellent  entertainers.  ""The 
diff^erence  in  language  proved  to  be  no  barrier  in 
getting  acquainted,"  he  said. 

While  seeing  action  around  England,  Lt.  Moore 
on  one  occasion  underwent  thirteen  consecutive 
nights  of  air  raids  by  German  bombers  on  a 
British  port. 

Prior  to  entering  the  Navy  on  February  11, 
1943,  Lt.  Moore  was  general  manager  of  a  Denver 
mortuary,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Denver  and  of  the  Exchange  Club.  His  chief 
hobby  at  Colorado  University  was  boxing  and  he 
was  a  member  of  his  college  boxing  team. 

A  Jolly  Roger 

From  an  advanced  fifth  air  force  base  in  the 
Southwest  came  a  story  last  summer  about  First 
Lt.  George  W.  Hagan,  Mississippi  Beta,  '44,  of 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Here's  the  story  they  tell  about 
him: 

"When  you  look  behind  you  to  find  a  six-foot 
ack-ack  hole  that  might  have  been  made  in  you 
instead  of  metal,  you  don't  exactly  feel  like  laugh- 
ing. That's  what  happened  to  Lt.  Hagan.  He  was 
flying  as  co-pilot  on  a  Jolly  Rogers  B-24,  one  of  a 
six-ship  daylight  strike  on  Rabaul. 

"No  less  than  70  Zeroes  jumped  the  flight, 
making  56  passes  at  Hagan's  squadron,  which 
shot  down  18  of  them,  two  definites  and  two 
probables  being  credited  to  Hagan's  ship. 

"In  addition  to  the  hole  that  was  almost  Hagan, 
the  plane  collected  20  mm.  shells  in  the  wing,  and 
smaller  calibre  punctures  in  the  waist. 

"Hagan's  crew  was  nominated  Jolly  Rogers 
Crew  of  the  Week  for  their  record  flight  above  the 
equator  when  they  spotted  a  19-ship  enemy  con- 
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voy.  While  warship  ack-ack  futilely  tried  to  hit 
them,  they  shadowed  the  ships  for  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  reporting  the  convoy's  position  con- 
sistently. Apparently  realizing  the  dangers  conse- 
quent to  being  detected,  the  angry  Jap  armada  of 
200,000  tons  of  shipping  turned  back,  their  mis- 
sion frustrated." 

Lt.  Hagan  has  been  recommended  for  several 
awards  to  be  added  to  his  D.F.C. 

He  was  a  student  at  Mississippi  State  College 
for  two  years  before  entering  the  army.  He  was 
studying  aeronautical  engineering. 

Ed  Aldridge,  Mississippi  Beta,  '43,  who  was 
one  of  Hagan's  best  friends  both  in  high  school 
and  college  writes:  "We  entered  college  together 
in  the  fall  of  1940.  Then  we  were  initiated  in 
February,  1941.  He  quit  college  in  the  middle  of 
his  sophomore  year  just  after  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor  to  join  the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  got 
his  wings  in  the  spring  of  1943  and  left  for  the 
Southwest  Pacific  several  months  later.  He  came 
back  with  the  Air  Medal  and  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  to  our  home  town,  Jackson,  Miss.,  in 
February  of  this  year." 
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Hero  in  White 

"In  the  sun-drenched  patches  of  tall  kunai  grass 
and  darkened  jungle  glades,  the  ceaseless  battle 
goes  on  to  hold,  through  health,  those  areas  of 
northern  Papua  facing  the  Japanese  which  we 
have  already  won  through  strength,"  radioed  a 
Chicago    Daily    News    correspondent    from    New 


MAJOR  &  MEDICO 
Maj.  William   Rich  Warrington,  Oregon  Alpha,  '35 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
Major-General     Leonard     T.     Gerow     is     a     V.M.I, 
graduate  who  served  on  Army's  War  Plans  Division 
under  General  George   Marshall. 

Guinea  last  summer.  Giving  a  picture  of  Japanese 
defeat,  he  mentioned  Dice  Hospital,  of  the  fam- 
ous portable  class,  named  for  its  fanciful  decora- 
tion of  two  dice,  one  showing  a  four-spot,  the 
other  a  three.  He  also  mentioned  the  heroism  of 
Maj.  William  R.  Warrington,  Oregon  Alpha,  '35, 
of  Corvallis,  Ore.,  son  of  a  theology  professor  at 
Oregon  State,  and  graduate  in  1938  of  the  Oregon 
University  Medical  School  at  Portland.  With  a 
colleague,  Major  Warrington  walked  eight  miles 
along  the  Papuan  beaches  to  rescue  survivors  from 
an  American  landing  which  had  been  bombed  by 
the  "most  enemy  planes  I  had  ever  seen — 12 
bombers  and  11  Zeroes."  For  special  bravery  and 
rescuing  and  treating  wounded  under  gunfire, 
Major  Warrington  received  the  Silver  Star. 

Commander  at  Cherbourg 

A  dispatch  by  Associated  Press  Correspondent 
Hal  Boyle,  Missouri  Alpha,  appearing  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  on  June  28,  1944, 
pointed  out  that  "a  large  invasion  figure"  lost 
in  the  publicity  shuffle  and  commanding  an  Army 
corps  at  Cherbourg  in  the  spectacular  seizure  of 
that  city  was  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  T.  Gerow,  Vir- 
ginia Theta.  It  was  Lt.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  who 
announced  on  June  27  that  Gen.  Gerow  com- 
manded the  Fifth  Corps.  This  was  the  first  of- 
ficial disclosure  of  the  corps  organization  and 
leadership  responsible  under  his  field  direction 
for  the  smashing  American  advance  and  spectacu- 
lar seizure  of  Cherbourg. 
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Gerow  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  13, 
1888,  and  was  graduated  from  Virginia  Military 
Institute  in  1911.  He  has  seen  service  in  Mexico, 
France,  and  the  Philippines.  He  was  commended 
for  his  work  during  the  Galveston  flood  in  1915. 
In  1931  his  infantry  battalion  was  sent  from  the 
Philippines  to  Shanghai  to  protect  the  American 
settlement.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  and  French  Legion  of  Honor  for 
his  service  in  the  First  World  War,  and  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  work  in  this  war,  as 
chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  War  De- 
partment's General  Staff,  and  as  commander  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  Division,  which  he  trained  for 
invasion  of  the  continent. 

The  General  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  lean, 
gray-eyed,  and  wears  his  hair  close-cropped.  He 
is  married,  but  has  no  children.  His  brother  is 
Sig  Ep  Brigadier-General  Lee  Sanders  Gerow, 
also  Virginia  Theta. 

Marine  in  Marianas 

Lt.  Col.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  D.C.  Alpha,  '31, 
former  Maritime  Commission  personnel  director, 
carried  Lt.  Col.  Evans  F.  Carlson  of  Marine 
Raider  fame  to  safety  after  Carlson  had  been 
wounded  on  Saipan  Island  in  the  Marianas  group, 
it  was  announced  in  July  by  a  Marine  combat 
correspondent. 

The  men  were  at  a  forward  observation  post 
during  an  assault  on  a  Jap-held  hill  when  the 
Japs  spotted  the  post  and  raked  it  heavily  with 
machine  gun  fire.  The  third  man  of  the  trio,  a 
radio  operator,  was  hit  in  the  leg.  Col.  Carlson 
picked  him  up  and  started  to  carry  him  to  safety, 
but  was  himself  hit  in  the  arm  and  leg. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  marines  had  worked 
their  way  over  to  the  trio  and  covered  them  with 
their  own  fire.  Col.  Chambers  carried  Col.  Carl- 
son, while  others  carried  the  third  man  out  of 
danger. 

Col.  Chambers,  a  native  of  Huntington,  W.Va., 
attended  Marshall  College  there  and  later  studied 
law  at  George  Washington  University  and  the 
National  Law  School. 

He  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  reserve  in  1932,  made  a  captain  in 
1938  while  serving  with  the  Fleet  Marine  Force 
at  Quantico,  Va.,  and  promoted  to  major  in  1942 
after  service  at  Parris  Island,  S.C,  and  New  River, 
N.C.  He  participated  in  the  fighting  on  Tulagi 
Island  in  the  Solomons,  and  was  wounded  in  both 
wrists  and  in  the  leg  by  a  mortar  shell.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  three  children. 

Firebug's  Dream 

Capt.  Dean  Delafield,  Kansas  Alpha,  '39,  twenty- 
six  years  old,  of  Omaha,  was  navigator  of  one  of 
the  first  superfortresses  to  hit  Yawata  on  June 
15.  He  navigated  in  pitch  darkness  through  storms 
farther  than  from  Los  Angeles  to  Kansas  City 
(1,487  miles).  By  the  time  of  return,  they  estab- 
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lished  a  world's  record  for  long-distance  bombing. 

"This  is  no  propaganda  raid,  otherwise  we 
would  hit  Tokyo  again.  This  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  military  plan  to  hit  the  Japanese  again 
and  again,  where  it  hurts  the  most,"  wrote  the  AP 
correspondent  who  was  aboard  the  bomber. 

"We  are  in  the  forefront  of  scores  of  Super- 
Fortresses,  concentrating  tonight  on  Japan's  big- 
gest steel  and  coke  works.  One-fifth  of  Japan's 
entire  steel  output  is  produced  there. 

"The  target  is  now  only  seconds  away,  but  those 
seconds  are  like  hours  because  the  sky  is  filled 
with  searchlights  and  ack-ack  like  no  Fourth  of 
July  we  ever  saw. 

"Our  giant  plane,  relieved  of  its  explosive 
load,  noses  upward.  We  look  back  on  a  firebug's 
dream.  Flames  are  shooting  at  least  2,000  feet 
high  from  two  huge  fires.  Several  smaller  fires  are 
blazing  up  rapidly. 

"Sixty  miles  from  Yawata  our  fires  and  those 
started  by  the  Super-Fortresses  following  us  are 
plainly  visible." 

Contributing  in  New  Britain 

William  H.  Barba,  Vermont  Alpha,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  has  been  in  the  service  since  1936,  when 
he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  upon 
graduation  from  Norwich  University. 

Last  June  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  he  was  credited  with  having  contributed 
much  towards  the  speed  and  success  of  the  recent 
American  advance  in  New  Britain — and  he  wasn't 
one  to  ask  his  men  to  do  anything  he  wouldn't  do. 

Notice  of  his  promotion  from  major  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  was  received  by  him  while  he  was 
on  his  march  along  the  north  coast  of  New 
Britain,  during  which  he  went  more  than  50  miles 
in  three  days  and  arrived  at  Rein  Bay,  64  miles 
from  Cape  Gloucester,  covering  practically  the  en- 
tire distance  on  foot. 

Col.  Barba  has  mentioned  little  of  his  military 
exploits  in  letters  to  his  mother,  but  she  learned 
the  details  of  his  latest  adventure  from  official 
Marine  sources.  His  patrols  started  out  first,  mov- 
ing into  territory  where  no  white  man  had  set 
foot  in  twelve  years.  He  was  only  a  few  minutes 
behind  them  and  he  quickly  caught  up  with  the 
foremost  troops  on  the  patrol. 

His  tendency  to  lead  his  men  whatever  barriers 
they  might  face  is  illustrated  by  one  incident  dur- 
ing the  advance.  They  came  upon  a  wide  river, 
whose  tides  made  swimming  difficult  and  wading 
impossible.  He  led  the  patrol  through  two  miles 
of  deep  swamp  to  a  ford.  Another  two-mile  tramp 
brought  the  patrol  back  to  the  beach  just  150  feet 
from  the  point  where  it  had  turned  off,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  return  trip  rather  than  go  back  through 
the  swamp  for  four  miles,  he  helped  prepare  a 
makeshift  raft  for  equipment  and  he  and  his  men 
made  tedious  trips  across  the  river,  wading  and 
swimming,  and  pushing  and  pulling  the  raft,  until 
the  entire  party  had  negotiated  the  crossing. 
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On  that  day  his  unit  moved  into  Iboki  planta- 
tions, one  of  the  largest  cocoanut  groves  in  that 
part  of  the  Pacific.  Col.  Barba  later  traveled  on 
foot  through  swamp  and  jungle  more  than  20 
miles,  examining  captured  material  and  inspecting 
enemy  defense  areas. 

Col  Barba  also  served  at  Guadalcanal  and  his 
machine-gun  company  was  the  first  to  land  there. 

Nine  Hectic  Days 

Lt.  George  H.  Downing,  Jr.,  Ohio  Epsilon,  '40, 
was  the  hero  of  the  Anzio  Beachhead  who  deliv- 
ered his  "lost  battalion"  by  getting  through  with 
vital  supplies,  according  to  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. Lt.  Downing,  assigned  to  Italy  last 
October,  after  his  promotion  from  second  lieuten- 
ant in  North  Africa,  was  temporarily  assigned  to 
a  battalion  other  than  his  own  in  order  that  he 
might  go  to  the  Italian  front  and  acquire  impor- 
tant knowledge  of  battle  conditions  for  his  own 
unit.  The  battalion  to  which  he  was  attached  spent 
nine  hectic  days  and  nights  cut  off  from  help  at 
the  beachhead.  Lt.  Downing  was  assigned  to  get 
supplies  through.  His  commanding  officer  reports, 
"A  tough  job  fell  to  Downing  and  he  did  it  well." 
Lt.  Downing  had  joined  the  National  Guard  sev- 
eral months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  the  foregoing  appeared  concerning  Lt. 
Downing  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Magazine,  Mrs. 
Harry  W.  Simester,  sister  of  George  and  wife  of 
an  Ohio  Epsilon  Sig  Ep,  vintage  of  '31,  writes 
that  his  battalion  received  from  General  Mark 
W.  Clark,  chief  of  Allied  ground  forces  in  Italy, 
a  citation  for  gallant  work  done  at  Anzio.  "After 
recovering  from  wounds  received  at  that  time," 
Helen  Simester  writes,  "George  was  returned  to 
his  outfit  which  participated  in  the  fighting  from 
Anzio  up  to  Rome.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  he 
received  no  further  injury  during  that  campaign 
beyond  blistered  feet  ...  he  is  with  an  infantry 
outfit." 

Lt.  Barnes  Moves  Up 

Lt.  F.  James  Barnes,  II,  Virginia  Delta,  '27, 
is  head  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Procure- 
ment, Richmond,  having  served  there  as  college 
program  officer  and  as  executive  officer  under  his 
superior  officer  who  was  transferred  last  March 
to  another  post. 

Lieutenant  Barnes  is  a  native  Virginian.  He  was 
born  and  attended  high  school  at  Parksley,  Ac- 
comack County.  He  holds  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  master  of  arts  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  where  he  was  prominent  in 
extra-curricular  activities. 

He  did  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Prior  to 
entering  the  navy  in  August,  1942,  he  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  political  science  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  and  editor  of  the 
Journal  since  the  death  of  Clifford  Scott  in 
1929. 
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Lt.  George  H.  Downing,  '40,  recently  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart,  gave  distinguished  service  at  Anzio, 
getting    supplies    through    to    his    "lost    battalion." 

The  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement  in  the 
Fifth  Naval  District  has  had  a  period  of  great 
activity.  In  the  months  of  last  winter,  several 
hundred  aviation  cadets  were  enlisted  in  Class 
V-5  by  the  aviation  cadet  selection  board. 

Officer  procurement,  in  respect  to  appointment 
of  commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  has  reached 
a  greater  volume  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
year. 

Lieutenant  Barnes,  the  new  director,  has  been 
in  charge  of  V-5  and  V-12  activities  in  his  capacity 
as  college  program  officer  and  in  charge  of  review- 
ing commissions  in  his  capacity  as  executive  officer. 

Prisoners-of-War  Department 

"Please  don't  worry  about  me — I  am  just  fine." 

On  the  form  card  the  Japanese  allow  prisoners 
to  send  their  families,  Lt.  Harlan  F.  Rousseau, 
Wisconsin  Beta,  "38,  wrote  the  above  words  in  the 
space  designated  "Remarks." 

Said  his  mother  at  the  Rousseau  home  in  Milwau- 
kee: "It  is  like  Harlan  to  think  more  of  our  worry 
than  of  what  privations  he  has  to  face.  On  the 
other  card  we  received  he  had  written,  "Happy 
birthday,  Mother.'  " 

Lt.  Rousseau  received  his  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1938.  He  was  stationed 
with  the  army  air  corps  at  Clarke  field  when  the 
Japs  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Now  he  is  in  prison 
camp  2,  the  Philippines. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Rousseau  works  as  cashier  in  a 
store,  while  Harlan's  father  is  a  mechanic  general 
for  the  U.S.  engineers.  Another  son,  Bob,  is  in 
naval  training  at  Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Rousseau  told  of  the  gift  box  she  sent 
her  son  for  Christmas,  in  care  of  the  Red  Cross. 
It  had  simple  medical  supplies,  salt  tablets  to  be 
taken  in  the  hot  climate,  small  luxuries  such  as 
candy  and  cigarets.  She  sighed: 

"I  wish  we  could  send  more  packages.  Let's 
work  for  that." 

Mr.  Rousseau  added: 

"It  seems  to  me  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  inter- 
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cede  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  People  say 
that  the  Japs  don't  want  their  prisoners  back,  that 
a  man  who  has  been  captured  is  considered  use- 
less. If  it  was  so,  I  imagine  they'll  be  changing 
their  minds  soon,  after  the  losses  they  have  had. 
It  certainly  would  be  worth  trying." 


Somewhere  in  the  Solomons 

2nd  Lt.  Robert  F.  Smart,  Wisconsin  Gamma, 
'42,  bombardier-navigator,  set  an  example  of  cool- 
ness and  courage  for  other  members  of  the  marine 
corps'  first  Mitchell  medium  bombing  squadron, 
according  to  a  war  dispatch  from  the  Solomons 
in  July. 

Struck  in  the  right  arm  by  flak  while  sighting 
on  the  target  as  his  plane  started  the  run  over  a 
Jap  camp  near  Rabaul,  Lieutenant  Smart  never 
lifted  his  eye  from  the  bomb  sight.  He  calmly 
tripped  the  bomb  release  switch  with  his  left  hand 
and  sent  his  bombs  hurtling  down  on  the  enemy. 

Although  unable  to  move  his  right  arm,  the 
24-year-old  marine  gathered  up  his  equipment, 
crawled  back  to  the  co-pilot,  2nd  Lt.  Frank  Just, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  said:  "I've  been  hit." 

The  co-pilot  slit  the  sleeve  of  the  wounded  bom- 
bardier's flight  suit  with  a  jungle  knife  and  ap- 
plied a  compress.  Two  hours  later,  weakened 
from  loss  of  blood.  Lieutenant  Smart  stepped 
from  the  plane  at  his  base  and  walked  to  an 
ambulance. 

The  shrapnel,  which  tore  through  the  nose  of 
the  plane,  ranged  upward  into  Lieutenant  Smart's 
chest.  He  later  was  evacuated  to  a  rear  base  hos- 
pital. 

"That  boy  displayed  a  lot  of  courage  in  sticking 
on  the  target  and  releasing  his  bombs,"  remarked 
Major  James  K.  Smith,  Willowbrook,  Calif., 
squadron  flight  officer  and  pilot  of  the  plane.  He 
was  on  his  second  combat  mission  when  he  was 
wounded. 
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HE  DISPLAYED  COURAGE 
2nd    Lt.    Robert   F.   Smart,   Wisconsin    Gamma,    '42 


WOUNDED  AND  DECORATED 
Ens.  Edward  C.  Zacek,  Nebraska  Alpha 

Decorated 

The  announcement  was  made  last  May  that 
Ens.  Edward  C.  Zacek,  Nebraska  Alpha,  had  been 
awarded  the  navy  cross  by  President  Roosevelt 
for  "extraordinary  heroism"  during  the  Salerno 
invasion  last  September. 

Ensign  Zacek  spent  a  leave  with  his  parents, 
in  West  Point,  Neb.,  last  December  but  neither 
to  relatives  nor  friends  did  he  make  any  mention 
of  his  exploits. 

The  presidential  citation  reads:  "For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  as  boat  wave  commander  during  the 
amphibious  assault  on  Salerno,  Italy.  Undeterred 
by  fierce  opposition.  Ensign  Zazek  courageously 
led  a  wave  of  tank  lighters  to  designated  landing 
positions  and  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  head 
and   hip. 

"Disregarding  his  grave  condition, .he  persisted 
with  the  landing  operation  and  ordered  the  boats 
retracted  for  return  to  the  ship  before  he  would 
receive  first  aid." 

Though  he  was  called  only  "Joe,"  Ensign  Zacek 
was  mentioned  in  a  recent  Life  magazine  article, 
entitled,  "Sequel  to  Salerno,"  written  by  Jack 
Belden,  Life  correspondent  who  was  wounded  in 
the  same  action  as  Zacek  and  was  taken  to  the 
same  hospital  in  Africa. 

"Among  the  battle  casualties,"  Belden  wrote, 
"I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  very  lucky  because  I 
was  going  to  get  well  without  any  after  effects. 
I  think  I  first  noticed  my  good  fortune  when  I 
heard  about  Joe,  an  ensign  from  the  ship  which 
had  taken  me  both  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 

"One  day  a   ward  boy  brought  me  a  can  of 
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chicken  soup.  When  I  asked  where  it  came  from, 
he  pointed  to  the  other  end  of  the  ward  and  I 
saw  Joe  waving  from  his  bed.  I  learned  a  shell 
fragment  had  knocked  out  one  of  his  eyes. 

"A  few  days  later  Joe  came  to  my  bed.  He 
wore  a  bandage  on  his  head  and  a  strange,  twisted 
smile.  I  thought  the  smile  was  due  to  embarrass- 
ment about  his  wound  but  it  turned  out  his  face 
had  been  partially  paralyzed. 

"Joe  lifted  his  bandage  and  asked  me  how  his 
wound  looked.  All  I  saw  was  a  red  mass,  but  I 
told  him  it  didn't  look  bad  at  all.  The  next  time 
he  had  a  patch  over  his  eye  and  he  proudly  raised 
it  to  show  me  the  white  celluloid-looking  sub- 
stance in  his  head. 

"  "It's  very  handsome,  Joe,'  I  said,  and  he 
seemed  quite  pleased.  A  few  days  later  he  left  the 
hospital  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  about  the 
glass  eye  he  soon  would  have.  I  knew  Joe  would 
be  okay  wherever  he  went." 

Ensign  Zacek's  father,  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
has  been  employed  by  the  North  Western  Railroad 
for  many  years. 

Richard  C.  Woodman,  New  Hampshire  Alpha, 
'38,  of  Everett,  Mass.,  aviation  radioman,  3rd 
class,  USNR,  has  received  the  Air  Medal  for 
meritorious  service  while  engaging  the  enemy. 

His  citation  follows: 

"For  meritorious  achievement  while  partici- 
pating in  aerial  flight  as  radioman  and  turret  gun- 
ner in  a  torpedo  bomber  of  the  U.S.S.  Hornet 
Air  Group  during  action  against  enemy  Japanese 
forces  near  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  October  6,  1942. 
Coolly  and  effectively  performing  his  task  in  the 
face  of  extremely  heavy  enemy  anti-aircraft  fire. 
Woodman,  by  his  skill  and  gallant  devotion  to 
duty,  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  attack  on  a  heavy  Japanese  cruiser.  His 
courageous  conduct  throughout  the  engagement 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  United  States  Naval 
Service." 

Awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  by 
command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Spaatz  recently  was  "James 
N.  Luttrell,  New  Hampshire,  Alpha,  '37,  O-426402 
Captain,  for  extraordinary  achievement  while  par- 
ticipating in  aerial  flight  in  North  African  Theatre 
of  Operations  as  pilot  of  B-26  type  aircraft.  While 
over  Cape  Bon  on  28  April  1943,  Captain  Lut- 
trell's  B-26  was  badly  damaged  by  anti-aircraft 
fire  and  was  forced  out  of  formation.  Continuing 
alone  toward  the  target,  an  enemy  vessel  was 
sighted  on  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet,  and  by  master- 
fully handling  his  partially  disabled  plane.  Cap- 
tain Luttrell  managed  a  level  bomb  run.  His 
bombardier  registered  directly  upon  the  target  and 
the  vessel  exploded  and  sank.  When  a  flight  of 
ME-109's  attacked,  his  gunners  destroyed  one, 
damaged  several  and  dispersed  the  formation. 
Crossing  the  coast  line,  his  plane  encountered 
anti-aircraft  fire  and  his  gunners  shot  out  two 
hostile  gun  positions,  his  aircraft  receiving  further 
damage.  Upon  reaching  friendly  territory  he  skill- 
fully   crash-landed    without    injury    to    his    crew. 
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His  courage  and  resourcefulness  have  reflected 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States." 

Captain  Luttrell  has  been  made  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  French  Air  Force  for  his  work  in 
training  French  pilots  to  fly  an  American  medium 
bomber.  He  and  three  others  were  recently  given 
their  French  wings  which  are  worn  on  the  right 
hand  pocket   of  their  blouse. 

Gordon  C.  Fake,  New  York  Alpha,  '43,  who 
was  made  a  Captain  while  at  the  front,  has  been 
wounded  for  the  second  time,  and  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action  at  Anzio. 

Extracts  from  letter  of  Mrs.  B.  A.  Winne,  dated 
June  14,  1944:  "Gordon  was  wounded  while  tak- 


WOUNDED  AND  DECORATED 
Lt.  Gordon   Fake,   New  York  Alpha 

ing  over  leading  his  group  in  Italy,  when,  I  be- 
lieve, all  others  officers  were  out.  He  had  to  stand 
to  do  this  and  I  believe,  from  the  citation,  was 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  attack.  I  have 
just  discovered  that  Gordon  is  at  Rhoades  Hos- 
pital, Utica.  He  had  24-hour  leave  to  go  home 
and  see  his  son  whom  he  had  never  seen  and 
who  will  be  a  year  old  Monday,  June  19." 

1st  Lt.  Charles  W.  Adams,  New  York  Alpha, 
'42,  has  fifty  missions  as  a  fighter  pilot  to  his 
credit,  has  received  the  Air  Medal  and  four  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  has  received  the  D.F.C.,  and  was 
wounded  last  month  and  added  the  Purple  Heart 
to  his  collection. 

1st  Lt.  Jim  Thorp,  Wisconsin  Gamma,  '40,  was 
decorated  with  the  D.F.C.  for  "the  most  accurate 
bombing  in  the  area,"  upon  a  mission  which 
completely  dem.olished  an  aircraft  plant  in  Austria. 
Incidentally,  Lt.  Thorp  reported  that  his  group 
bombardier  was  Sig  Ep  McConnell  from  South 
Carolina,  a  further  Sig  Ep  in  the  squadron  being 
Glenn    Couter    from    California.    Lt.    Thorp   was 
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1ST  LT.  JIM  THORP.  WISCONSIN 
GAMMA.   "40 

commissioned  at  Midland,  Tex.,  in  October,  1942, 
and  instructed  for  some  time  in  bombardiering  at 
Midland   and   Childress,   Tex. — Ralph    S.   Nanz 

2nd  Lt.  John  J.  McDade,  Pennsylvania  Kappa, 
'42,  navigator  on  a  Liberator  bomber,  with  the 
Air  Medal  for  completing  five  missions  over 
enemy-occupied  Europe. 

1st  Lt.  Robert  P.  Ransom,  Kansas  Gamma,  '42, 
pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  based  in  England; 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  in  Febru- 


LT.  JOHN  J.  McDADE  GETS  AIR  MEDAL 


ary,    1944,   having  completed  fifty  missions   over 
enemy  territory. 

Capt.  Miles  Warren,  Florida  Alpha,  '40,  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Star  for  "gallantry  in  action"  in 
Normandy. 

Missing  in  Action 

John  M.  Bridges,  Jr.,  Alabama  Alpha,  '45,  in  an 
unnamed  foreign  theatre  of  war,  on  April  24, 
1944. 

One  of  the  Penn  Delta  sophomores  in  the 
spring  of  '43,  Kenneth  Wicker,  son  of  D.  P. 
Wicker,  Maple  Avenue,  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  is  re- 
ported missing  in  action  as  of  February  23,  on 
the  Cassino  Front  in  Italy,  after  having  been 
wounded  twice  and  receiving  the  Purple  Heart  in 
January  '44.  "We  are  still  hoping  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  will  show  up  yet  for  that  reunion  of 
ours  at  first  or  second  Cornell  Game  after  the 
war.  Wick  was  a  wonderful  boy  and  we  sure  are 
holding  the  thought  for  his  safe  return,"  is  the 
word.  So  far  Penn  Delta  has  lost  two  flyers, 
Samuel  Wiley  Brown,  '42,  and  Charles  Craig 
"Knight,  '40. 

John  J.  McDade,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Kappa,  '42, 
on  April  8,   1944. 

John  L  HoflFer,  Pennsylvania  Eta,  '4l,  on  April 
17,   1944. 

"Funny  Thing" 

FUNNY  thing  about  the  different  animals.  Hogs 
don't  mind  the  bombings  much.  Horses  get 
scared.  Dogs,  of  course,  react  the  same  as  you  do; 
if  you're  scared,  they  know  it  and  crawl  under 
the  table  with  you.  My  cats  have  had  miscarriages 
after  a  bad  raid.  Cows  sometimes  give  less  milk 
after  a  bad  night  of  bombing,  but  otherwise  are 
surprisingly  indifferent. 

I  was  in  a  pasture  twelve  minutes  after  a  bomb- 
ing had  killed  some  cows  and  injured  others,  but 
right  there  in  the  same  pasture  the  rest  of  the  cows 
were  lying  about,  contentedly  chewing  their  cuds. 
Sheep  are  similarly  indifferent  to  bombing. 

People  are  different.  You  can't  tell  about  them. 
My  son  in  the  RAF  was  home  on  leave  and  was 
in  the  kitchen  with  his  sister  when  a  raid  came 
over.  Jerry  drops  his  bombs  in  sticks  of  six,  and 
you  can't  tell  when  they  have  all  exploded. 

Well,  the  boy  dived  under  the  table  on  the  first 
one  and  kept  kicking  around,  but  his  sister  just 
counted  them  oflf,  " — 4 — 5 — 6.  There,  now,  that 
will  be  the  lot.  Come  on  out  now,  Eddy." — From 
comments  of  an  English  sentry,  given  in  National 
Geographic  Magazine. 

Write — or  Be  Wrong 

Letters  from  home  do  wonders  for  our  men 
in  the  services.  That  personal  link  is  one  of  the 
most  cherished  anticipations  of  those  away 
from  home.  Write.  Write  cheerful  letters.  Write 
often.  Write  right  nowl 


WARD 


ZEIGLER 


DUNN 


PREGEANT 


ROSSOLL 


At  graduation  exercises  held  May  23  at  Lubbock  Army  Air  Field,  these  Sig  Eps  became  new  pilots: 
2nd  Lt.  Kenneth  W.  Ward,  a  student  officer  who  took  his  reserve  commission  in  May,  1943,  of  Pacifio 
Grove,  Calif.,  who  attended  Modesto  Junior  College,  1937-38;  Salinas  Junior  College,  1938-39,  and 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1939-43;  and  2nd  Lts.  William  J.  Zeigler,  Round  Lake,  III.,  a  member 
of  Iowa  Gamma.  1941-43;  Harry  R.  Dunn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  chapter  at  Lehigh,  engineer- 
ing degree,  1943;  Victor  E.  Pregeant,  III,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  University  of  Richmond  chapter,  B.A., 
1940-43;  and  Herman  R.  Rossoll,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Colorado  State  College  of  A.  &  M.,  '43. 


SERVICE  BRIEFS 


ARKANSAS  ALPHA— University  of  Arkansas 

Maj.  Earl  C.  Reid,  '33,  of  Yukon,  Okla.,  is 
now  on  duty  with  the  Transportation  Corps  at- 
tached to  General  MacArthur's  Advanced  Supply 
Headquarters.  Here  he  has  established  systems 
of  procedure  and  operation  for  air  freight  for- 
warding to  forward  battle  areas  recently  rewon 
from  the  Japs.  This  type  of  shipment  is  very 
important  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  especially 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  active  fighting  sector 
of  the  area  covers  an  area  larger  than  the  entire 
United  States.  He  has  been  in  the  New  Guinea 
sector  since  August,  1943.  He  arrived  in  Australia 
during  the  month  previous,  having  been  called 
to  active  duty  in  the  States  during  November, 
1940,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Air  Corps  at 
Sherman  Field,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

CALIFORNIA  ALPHA— University  of  California 

Hal  Tonini  survived  the  fatal  sinking  of  the 
U.S.S.  Perkins. 

Capt.  Roy  Riegels,  '30,  is  stationed  at  the 
Sacramento  Air  Depot. 

COLORADO   BETA— University  of  Denver 

Capt.  Harry  C.  Dowson,  '32,  as  of  last  April 
reported  being  with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  Service 
Command,    Mediterranean    theater   of   operations. 

Capt.  Alderson  A.  Blakley,  '28,  is  stationed  at 
the  Kearns,  Utah,  AAF  Overseas  Replacement 
Depot.  A  native  of  Rifle,  Colo.,  he  practiced 
dentistry  in  civilian  life  and  was  commissioned  in 
July,  1942,  being  stationed  at  first  at  Sheppard 
Field,  Tex. 


DELAWARE  ALPHA— University  of  Delaware 

Capt.  Leonard  S.  Horner,  '42,  is  an  instructor 
of  pilot  instructors  in  twin  engine  at  Randolph 
Field,  Tex.  Already  a  civilian  flier  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  had  begun  his  flying  career  on  the 
Delaware  campus  while  still  a  chemical  engineer- 
ing student  and  received  his  private  pilot's  license 
in  1940.  He  received  his  captaincy  on  November 
18,   1943. 

ILLINOIS  ALPHA— University  of  Illinois 

Ens.  A.  D.  Lacky,  '42  C-V(S),  USNR,  care 
Armed  Guard,  Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  is  on  merchant  convoy  duty  as  communica- 
tions liaison  officer  aboard  a  liberty  ship.  He  has 
been  on  duty  to  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy, 
and  recently  spent  a  short  leave  in  Galesburg 
visiting  his  wife  and  daughter  Patty  Dale,  not  yet 
a  year  old. 

Lt.  Col.  Allan  K.  Carroll,  '34,  0-288559,  is 
with  hqts.,  an  infantry  Div.  Arty.,  A.P.O.  93, 
care  Postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  is  in 
the  South  Pacific,  having  left  the  California  deserts 
in  January.  Home  address  is  Box  182,  St.  Mat- 
thews, Ky. 

Cpl.  Donald  Shelton,  '46,  is  "Somewhere  in 
England"  with  a  station  hospital  outfit,  A.P.O. 
505,  care  Postmaster,  New  York. 

Lt.  William  B.  Rives,  '40,  is  classification  offi- 
cer, personnel  office,  production  division,  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lt.  Albert  L.  Sautter,  '38,  is  at  Stockton  Field, 
Calif.,  as  flying  instructor,  teaching  cadets  twin- 
engine  operation. 
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SIX  OF  FRENCH  FOREIGN  LEGION  &  FRIEND 
George  W.  Wolf,  New  York  Gamma,  '45,  is  pic- 
tured in  French  Morocco,  North  Africa,  in  an  any- 
thing  but  warlike   pose. 


Pfc.  Jack  Raynolds,  '44,  former  chapter  presi- 
dent, is  with  Company  L,  334th  Inf.,  A.P.O.  84, 
Camp  Claiborne,  La. 

Corp.  John  W.  Bickel,  '39,  has  forsaken  his 
farm  machinery  business  at  Deland,  lU.,  and  is 
with  Combat  Crew,  B-22,  A.A.B.,  Rapid  City, 
S.D. 

Lt.  Col.  Richmond  T.  Battey,  '27,  0-235759,  is 
with  Hq.,  FUSAG,  APO  655,  care  Postmaster, 
New  York. 

Robert  C.  Baddaker,  '44,  S  1/c,  can  be  reached 
at  Box  7,  U.  S.  Sub  Base,  New  London,  Conn. 

Bob  Allen,  '46,  AEM  2/c,  is  at  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Rifle  Range,  Sachuest,  Pt.,  Newport,  R.L,  and  is 
an  instructor  in  aerial  machine  gunnery.  He  was 
formerly  at  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Naval  Air  Base. 

First  Lt.  William  H.  Morrison,  '34,  MC, 
Technicians  School,  Lawson  General  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  teaching  medical  technicians. 

Edward  J.  Fieser,  '36,  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  on  February  26,  1944.  He  is  with  the 
Statistical  Control  Section,  Care  Second  Army  Air 
Force  Base  Unit,  AAFTAC,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  W.  Henderson,  '31,  is  now 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  at  Roswell,  N.M.,  accord- 
ing to  Herman  J.  Broecher,  '35,  Illinois  State 
Police  Sergeant,  who  lives  in  Downers  Grove, 
111. 


INDIANA   BETA— Indiana    University 

Capt.  Bruce  B.  Smith,  charter  member  of  In- 
diana Beta  and  graduate  in  1933,  received  his 
commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  January,  1933, 
upon  completion  of  course  in  R.O.T.C. ;  ordered 
to  duty  in  January,  1942,  as  a  First  Lieutenant 
with  the  Finance  Replacement  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  serving  sixteen 
months  with  that  organization,  after  which  circu- 
lating somewhat  and  located:  U.  S.  Army  (In- 
fantry), 3362nd  Service  Unit,  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
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IOWA   BETA— Iowa   State  College 

Lt.  R.  "E.  Smith,  '43,  participated  in  the  invasion 
of  France. 

KANSAS  ALPHA— Baker   University 

A/S  David  W.  Boyd  who  has  been  taking  V-12 
training  at  Washburn  U.  has  been  promoted  to 
Midshipman  and  is  at  the  U.S.N.R.  Midshipman 
School  at  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

Pfc.  Al  Brown  has  been  been  in  ASTP  train- 
ing at  the  University  of  Arizona  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  666th  Field  Artillery,  23rd  Corps, 
Camp  Bowie,  Tex.,  and  reports  that  he  expects  to 
be  sent  overseas  shortly. 

2nd  Lieut.  R.  C.  Findlay,  a  member  of  the 
320th  Bom.  Group,  44lst  Bomb.  Sqd.,  is  stationed 
in  Sardinia  and  serving  as  bombardier  on  V-17s 
making  bombing  attacks  on  Austria  and  Roumania. 

Lt.  A.  J.  Glasebrook,  stationed  in  Alaska  re- 
cently, was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant. 

Ens.  R.  N.  Gray,  USNR,  serving  on  a  mine 
sweeper  out  of  Panama,  was  recently  promoted  to 
executive  officer  of  his  ship. 

Ens.  Max  Johnson,  USNR,  who  has  been  serv- 
ing as  Engineer  Officer  of  the  Mine  Sweeper 
command  in  the  Pacific,  has  been  transferred  back 
to  the  U.S.  and  is  stationed  at  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  Laurenz,  is  CO.  of  the  Hq. 
Co.  47th  Inf.,  one  of  the  outfits  now  in  Normandy. 

Lt.  Otho  D.  Neal,  USNR,  has  been  promoted 
from  Lt.  (Jg)  to  full  lieutenant  and  is  serving  as 
Supply  Officer  of  the  USS  John  J.  Powers  in  the 
Atlantic  theater  of  war. 

Pvt.  William  D.  Neal  who  has  been  an  ASTP 
student  at  William  and  Mary  College,  has  been 
assigned  to  523rd  Ordnance  Co.  and  is  on  his  way 
overseas. 

Lt.  R.  L.  Ricklefs,  USMC,  has  been  promoted 
to  1st  Lieut,  and  is  with  the  Marine  Air  Force 
with  headquarters  in  New  Caledonia. 

Ens.  Richard  J.  Southall,  USNR,  has  completed 
a  course  in  Naval  Communications  at  Harvard  and 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Naval  Air  Force.  He 
joins  the  Pacific  Fleet  after  a  ten-day  leave  in 
Kansas  City,  August  1  to  10. 

Ens.  Phil  Wilson,  USNR,  has  been  transferred 
as  radar  officer  to  a  rocket  boat  in  the  Channel 
fleet  and  as  such  participated  in  the  invasion  of 
France. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  T.  Scott  has  been  promoted  to 
colonel  and  has  gone  overseas  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  1st  Army. 

— R.  C.  Southall,   '15 

KANSAS  BETA— Kansas  State  College 

Maj.  Richard  A.  Toole,  '41,  returned  to  Man- 
hattan, Kan.,  from  service  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
where  he  spent  thirty-two  months.  While  in  that 
area.  Major  Toole  was  awarded  the  air  medal 
for  distinguished  performance.  More  recently  he 
has  reported  to  duty  at  Colorado  Springs. 

Maj.  E.  D.  Jessup,  '37,  is  or  has  been  in  New 
Guinea  after  having  been  in  Pearl  Harbor  for 
some  months. 
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Capt.  Allen  P.  Crowley,  '38,  made  all  of  that 
rough  trip  from  North  Africa  through  Rome  and 
points  north. 

—Verne  W.  Boyd,  '29 

KANSAS  GAMMA— University  of  Kansas 

Capt.  Frank  H.  Spink,  Jr.,  '39,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Kansas  City  after  nineteen  months  in 
foreign  service  to  enter  the  command  and  general 
staff  school.  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  after  a  visit 
with  his  wife  and  parents. 

MARYLAND  ALPHA— Johns   Hopkins   University 

For  the  past  three  years  Lt.  Col.  William  E. 
Plummer,  '29,  has  been  holding  down  a  chair  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Communication 
Liaison  Branch.  "No  secrets  are  revealed  by  this 
statement  as  no  one  ever  guesses  all  we  do  in 
the  branch,"  he  writes.  "Briefly  we  assign  radio 
frequencies  and  call  letters  for  all  War  Depart- 
ment radio  stations  and  activities  and  coordinate 
such  matters  with  other  communication  agencies. 
I  entered  the  service  May  6,  1941,  and  managed 
to  get  in  six  weeks  in  a  Radio  Intelligence  Com- 
pany, Fort  George  G.  Meade,  before  reporting  to 
Washington,  June   14,    1941." 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  Foote  Gibbs,  '29,  who  entered 
the  service  August,  1941,  is  also  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Washington. 

MISSISSIPPI  BETA— Mississippi  State  Coliese 

2nd  Lt.  Edwin  C.  Aldridge,  Jr.  (25th  Company, 
3rd  Student  Training  Regiment,  Infantry  School, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.)  writes  that  he  "left  Missis- 
sippi State  on  May  15  of  1943.  In  August  of 
that  year  I  was  called  into  active  duty  by  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  I  got  in  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  Camp  Davis,  N.C.  and  graduated  on 
December  16,  1943.  Met  quite  a  few  Sig  Eps 
while  at  O.C.S.  from  Mid-Western  and  Western 
states. 

"After  graduation,  I  was  sent  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  as  an  officer  in  the  Antiaircraft  branch  of 
Coast  Artillery.  I  met  no  Sig  Eps  there,  but  little 
did  I  realize  what  was  soon  to  happen.  After  two 
months  at  Fort  Bliss,  I  was  transferred  to  the 
Infantry  and  stationed  at  Fort  Benning.  A  week 
later  in  the  nearby  town  of  Columbus,  I  ran  into 
my  old  friend  and  brother,  2nd  Lt.  Van  Irby. 
He  was  a  darn  good  president  of  Mississippi  Beta 
during  the  spring  of  1943.  Incidentally,  Van  is 
now  in  the  Officers  Communications  School  at 
Fort  Benning.  (608  First  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ga.) 
"The  biggest  surprise  was  still  to  come.  Last 
week  I  learned  that  a  large  number  of  Mississippi 
State  boys  were  here  in  Officer  Candidate  School. 
Among  that  number  are  seven  Sig  Ep  members 
and  one  pledge.  They  are  as  follows:  Dick  Dille, 
Gervais  Neno,  Floyd  McCaleb,  Pledge  John  Magee 
(12th  Company,  3rd  Student  Training  Regiment) ; 
Lovell  Woods  and  Charlie  Roberts  (28th  Com- 
pany,  3rd  Student  Training  Regiment) ;  Walton 
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Jordan  and  Elliot  Cowand  (9th  Company,  3rd 
Student  Training  Regiment).  We  are  planning  to 
have  a  party  on  Saturday  night  to  celebrate  our 
reunion." 

MONTANA    ALPHA— Montana    University 

John  K.  Rankin,  '30,  who  is  with  the  Great 
American  Indemnity  Company,  New  York,  with 
the  Pacific  Department  in  San  Francisco,  writes 
the  following  concerning  his  brother,  Lt.  Col. 
Carl  E.  Rankin,  '30,  who  entered  the  service  in 
September,  1940:  "My  previous  report  on  the 
above,  printed  in  the  Journal  about  a  year  ago, 
had  my  brother  on  his  way  to  the  South  Pacific 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  Executive  Officer  and 
Co-Commanding  Officer,  of  the  43rd  Air  Service 
Supply  Group.  However,  he  did  not  tarry  long 
in  that  area,  instead  he  and  his  group  landed 
somewhere  in  the  Middle  East  Command  area 
(shortly  afterwards,  being  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel)  later  moving  across  Africa  as  the  tide 
of  battle  swept  towards  Tunis.  After  this  area  was 
completely  dominated  by  the  Allies,  his  next  move 
with  the  group  was  into  Southern  Italy  last  De- 
cember. A  beautiful  country  but  terribly  wet,  he 
reported.  A  short  session  in  a  hospital  and  upon 
returning  to  his  past  was  made  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  43rd  Air  Service  Supply  Group, 
January,  1944.  Col.  Rankin  entered  the  service 
as  a  first  lieutenant.  Commanding  Officer  in 
charge  of  Athletic,  Recreation  and  Morale,  Lowry 
Field,  Denver,  then  promoted  to  captain  in  1942 
and  later  in  1942  made  a  major  and  in  January, 
1943,  given  co-command  of  the  43rd  Air  Service 
Group  in  Portland,  Ore.,  with  orders  to  whip 
into  shape  within  six  weeks  for  departure  for 
points  unknown.  Left  the  United  States  in  Febru- 
ary,  1943." 

Leon  Lockridge,  Captain  U.  S.  Medical  Corps, 
stationed    in    England,    entered    military    service 


ON  FAR-FLUNG  FRONTS 
Ens.  Freeman  Grant  Merrill  (left),  Iowa  Beta,  '43, 
and  University  of  Alabama  graduate  in  law,  was 
snapped  before  going  to  England  in  May  while 
Ens.  William  Schaudt,  Iowa  Beta,  is  shown  here 
while  he  is  stationed  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific,  serving  on  a  submarine. 
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CAPT.  HALVOR  O.  EKERN  AND  JAMES  A. 
ALEXANDER.    Montana    Alpha 

August,  1943,  after  completing  his  internship. 
Took  his  pre-medic  degree  at  Montana  in  '36 
and  his  M.D.   at  Alabama. 

Leonard  Schulz  and  Jennings  Mayland,  both 
graduates  of  the  Montana  Law  School,  were  in- 
ducted from  Dillon,  Mont.,  where  both  had  been 
practicing  law  for  several  years. 

Jasper  Lowe,  younger  brother  of  Sig  Ep  Dr. 
Fred  Lowe,  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  taking  his  boot 
training  at  Farragut  Naval  Base. 

Nile  G.  Wagner,  '42,  enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps 
last  summer  and  took  his  pre-flight  at  Oklahoma 
A  and  M. 

John  Lister,  '42,  is  assistant  to  the  Chaplin  at 
the  Navy  Rest  Hospital  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  He 
completed  his  naval  training  at  Farragut  and 
William  and  Mary  College,  Va. 

J.  D.  O'Conner,  '26,  is  a  Captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Medical  Corps  stationed  at  the  Base  Hospital, 
Elgin  Field,  Crestview,   Fla. 

Cpl.  Geo.  J.  Aubert,  39607102,  11th  Field 
Hospital,  APO  464,  c/o  P.  M.  New  York,  writes 
he  is  classifying  battle  casualties  from  the  Cas- 
sino  front. 

O.  L.  Blumhagen  was  recently  commissioned  a 
2nd  Lt.  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  at  Ellington  Field. 

Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Bonner  is  in  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate's Department  stationed  in  England.  Bonner 
is  to  be  remembered  as  the  Attorney  General  of 
Montana  at  the  time  he  was  called  to  the  Army, 
holding  a  reserve  commission. 

Lt.  Francis  J.  Chabre  is  in  the  armored  troops 
at  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 

Lt.  Col.  Leighton  F.  Downing  is  in  the  Air 
Corps  stationed  in   India. 

Capt.  Halvor  O.  Ekern  is  in  the  87th  Mountain 
Infantry.  Present  post  of  duty,  Ft.  Benning.  He 
took  part  in  the  assault  on  Kiska  last  spring, 
spending  four  months  in  Alaska. 

Capt.  Fred  Baker  is  an  Army  Air  Corps  trans- 
portation officer  and  recently  was  transferred 
from  Mather  to  Patterson  Field. 

2nd  Lt.  Ernest  A.  Mitch  is  a  Marine  flyer  sta- 
tioned somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Capt.  Alban  A.  Multz,  Quartermaster  Corps,  is 
stationed  in  India.  He  is  a  graduate  from  the 
Montana  Law  School,  class  of  '36. 
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Capt.  Robert  K.  Schroeder,  '33,  is  stationed  in 
England,  where  he  is  the  dental  officer  for  a 
Heavy  Bombardment  Group  of  the  8th  Air  Force. 
He  was  a  practicing  dentist  in  Whitefish. 

Cpl.  Joel  M.  Storey,  Army  Air  Corps,  will  be 
remembered   as   the   light-weight   champ  of  Mon-     J 
tana.  * 

1st  Lt.  Marcus  E.  Wysel,  Field  Artillery,  is  a 
liaison  pilot. 

2nd  Lt.  William  G.  O'Billivich  received  a 
medical  discharge  from  the  Army  and  is  teaching 
school   in   eastern   Montana. 

Ens.  Neal  G.  Ruffcorn,  '42,  is  in  the  Navy  Air 
Corps. 

2nd  Lt.  Vincent  N.  Keller,  Army  Engineers,  was 
commissioned  at  Officers  Candidate  School  at  Ft.    i 
Benning,   Ga. 

Maj.  Walter  E.  Krell,  Army  Air  Corps,  was 
in  Paramount  News  several  months  ago,  receiving 
the  Air  Medal.  The  decoration  was  awarded  in 
New  Guinea.  He  was  shot  down  over  Australia 
early  in  the  war  and  received  numerous  burns, 
and  was  evacuated  to  a  San  Francisco  Hospital  for 
recuperation.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a  BMOC 
having  been  Cadet  Colonel  of  the  Grizzly  ROTC 
Regiment,  and  president  of  Silent  Sentinel,  senior 
men's  honorary. 

1st  Lt.  Leroy  D.  Lympus  has  been  in  the 
Aleutians  for  over  two  years. 

Burton  N.  Matthews  has  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Ferry  Command.  Previous  to  this  Red 
was  an  instructor  for  the  Army  CTD  Air  Corps  at 
Montana  State  University. 

S./Sgt.  James  A.  Miller,  49th  Finance  Disburs- 
ing Section,  APO  464,  C/O  P  M,  New  York, 
writes  from  Italy  that  he  has  acquired  a  pair  of 
German  Zeiss  Binoculars  and  an  Italian  Barreti 
.32  cal.  pistol. 

— James  A.  Alexander 

NEW  YORK  ALPHA— Syracuse  University 

Lt.  Charles  A.  Thompson,  '41,  is  commanding 
officer  at  the  East  Boston  Airport,  Mass.,  having 
been  transferred  there  from  Rome,  N.Y.  He  was 
returned  to  the  United  States  after  extensive  ac- 
tion in  the  Tunisian  campaign,  during  which  he 
was  shot  down  behind  enemy  lines. 

Maj.  John  D.  Thomson,  New  York  Alpha,  '30, 
is  an  M.D.  with  the  Army  Medical  Service  in  the 
Pacific. 

NORTH   CAROLINA  ZETA— Wake   Forest  College 
Pvt.  Harold  Hoke  was  initiated  on  April  2  and 
left  the  next  day  for  Alabama  Polytech  where  Ala- 
bama Beta  is  situated. 

S/Sgt.  Bedford  Black  recently  returned  from 
the  Burma  front  where  he  was  with  the  flying 
command  taking  supplies  to  China.  He  displayed 
a  long  short-snorter  (money  of  all  countries  that 
are  signed  by  other  fliers)  about  fifteen  feet  long. 

OHIO  ALPHA— Ohio  Northern  University 

Maj.  Charles  Breck,  '24,  was  receiving  treat- 
ment for  arthritis  as  of  last  spring  in  the  Army- 
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Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  He  had  been 
with  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  New  Zealand 
as  an  X-Ray  specialist. 

Lt.  Colonel  Herbert  K.  Greer,  Judge  Advocate 
Office,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

John  A.  Brewer,  1st  Class  PO,  USNR,  stationed 
in   Pearl   Harbor. 

Paul  L.  Tatham  has  received  a  medical  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  as  a  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived while  in  training. 

T/Sgt.  C.  B.  Hindall  is  an  instructor  in  tech- 
nical optics  Mississippi  Ordnance  Plant,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

— George  C.  Hindall,  '33 

OHIO    GAMMA— Ohio   State    University 

Ens.  Joseph  E.  Rooney,  Washington  Alpha,  was 
on  the  O.S.U.  campus  during  the  Spring  Quarter 
at  the  Naval  Recognition  School.  During  his  stay 
here  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  chapter 
house  and  helped  out  a  great  deal  in  fraternity 
affairs.   He  is   stationed   at  Newport,   R.I. 

Lt.  Joseph  Nisonger  was  commissioned  in  the 
Signal  Corps  in  June,  1944. 

Lt.  Carl  Braley  was  recently  retired  from  the 
Tank  Corps  and  is  returning  to  the  University. 

Lt.  James  Sweeting,  U.S.A.A.C.,  now  flying 
P-47's,  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapter  house  in  July 
and  was  to  leave  for  overseas  in  a  short  time. 
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Ens.  Gene  Harris  received  his  commission  in 
the  Navy  at  the  Notre  Dame  University,  June  9, 
1944. 

OHIO  EPSILON— Ohio  Wesleyan   University 

Wayne  W.  Hilborn,  president,  Ohio  Epsilon 
alumni,  informed  the  Central  Office  recently  that 
the  mother  of  Cpl.  Joe  Coffman,  initiated  in 
1941,  was  in  his  office  and  gave  a  donation  from 
Joe  for  the  house.  She  mentioned  that  Joe  was 
with  the  13th  Air  Force  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
has  drawn  over  200  sketches  and  portraits  of  his 
fellow  soldiers  to  send  home  to  their  parents, 
sweethearts,  and  families.  He  also  painted  the 
scenery  and  background  for  a  theatrical  produc- 
tion of  Brother  Rat  put  on  at  his  base.  Joe  ex- 
pects to  go  on  with  commercial  art  when  he 
graduates  from  school.  His  plans  include  two 
more  years  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Paul  Wasson,  '42,  Navy  cadet,  is  in  his  last 
year  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  will  intern  after  September  at  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital, Cleveland. 

Zane  M.  Brant,  '42,  is  with  the  63rd  AA 
Brigade,  APO  20-A,  Shreveport,  La. 

John  G.  Tilton,  '26,  major  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  is  at  the  National  Airport,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert  G.  Layer,  '43,  is  with  OSS  Special  Det., 
ACMF,  APO  777,  New  York  City,  and  writes  of 
visiting  some  bombed  churches,  very  ornate,  re- 
minders of  Middle  Ages,  being  rebuilt  by  popular 
subscription. 

OKLAHOMA  ALPHA— Oklahoma  A  &   M 

Capt.  Edmund  R.  McKane,  '41,  spent  19  months 
in  Africa  with  A.T.C.  Awarded  D.F.C.  for  flying 
1000  hours  and  pioneering  air  routes.  He  is  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  28th  Squadron  at  6th  Ferrying 
Group,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

OREGON   BETA— University  of  Oregon 

Lt.  James  E.  Mutz,  '45,  was  last  stationed  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  at  Alexandria,  La.  He  re- 
ceived his  latter  training  in  piloting  B-17s  at 
Kingman  Army  Airfield,  Kingman,  Ariz. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DELTA— U.  of  Pennsylvania 

Charles  S.  Thompson,  Jr.,  '42,  son  of  the  New 
Junior  Grand  Marshal  of  S.P.E.,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  at  an  advanced  Twelfth  Air 
Force  airbase  in  the  Mediterranean  Theatre.  Capt. 
Thompson  is  a  graduate  of  Pemberton  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon 
receiving  his  B.S.  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing as  well  as  a  reserve  commission  in  the  Air 
Corps,   he  immediately  went  on  active  duty. 

In  September,  1942,  he  arrived  in  England 
where  he  remained  until  his  organization  was  fully 
activated.  He  was  transferred  to  North  Africa  in 
January,  1943,  where  he  met  up  with  advance 
detachments  of  his  unit  which  had  preceded  him 
to  make  the  tedious,  hazardous  and  round  about 
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voyage  at  sea  to  disembark  after  the  surrender  of 
French  Morocco. 

Capt.  Thompson,  who  is  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  Squadron  Adjutant,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  First  Lieut,  in  April,  1943.  His  squadron,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mediterranean  Allied 
Coastal  Air  Force,  is  successfully  engaged  in 
ground  strafing,  fighter  sweeps,  bombing,  land 
and  sea  reconnaissance,  protection  and  patrol  of 
harbors  and  installations,  and  the  day  fighter  pro- 
tection of  convoys  of  troops  and  materials. 

Says  his  dad:  "Chuck,  after  visiting  England, 
North  Africa,  Egypt  and  Italy,  with  some  fire- 
works in  Tunisia  and  in  Italy,  seems  to  share 
Napoleon's  affection  for  Corsica  saying  that  it  is 
the  most  rugged  and  beautiful  of  them  all." 

Maj.  Karl  L.  Gretz,  $0376474,  Hdqr.  54th  Q.M. 
Base  Depot,  A.P.O.  507,  c/o  Postmaster,  New 
York  City,  after  three  years  at  Camp  Lee,  Va., 
went  over  to  England  in  February  and  we  under- 
stand is  still  there;  also  hear  that  Captain  Bill 
Murray  of  the  Rangers  hit  the  French  beach  on 
D  Day  and  helped  to  push  the  Germans  back  for 
our  boys  to  land.  We  are  mighty  proud  of  Bill 
for  he  is  a  natural  born  soldier. 

Anyone  listening  to  the  London  Eagle  Club 
hour  Saturday  evenings  can  hear  Maj.  Ken  Tread- 
well,  publicity  officer  for  the  8th  Air  Force,  bring 
the  bashful  boys  to  the  "mike"  to  talk  to  the  folks 
over  here. 

Dave  Nelson,  chemical  engineer,  and  Bill  Kent, 
pre-med,  were  the  last  of  our  boys  pulled  off  the 
Campus  and  now  Dave  is  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Training  Station  and  Bill  at  the  pre-midshipman's 
school  at  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

PENNSYLVANIA    EPSILON— Lehigh    University 

Three  of  the  Lehigh  boys — F.  K.  Christ,  Ed 
Cummings,  and  Jack  Radar — together  entered 
O.S.C.  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  becom- 
ing second  lieutenants  on  July  8,  1944. 

PENNSYLVANIA   KAPPA— Bucknell   University 

Lt.  William  Robert  George,  '45,  was  graduated 
with  Class  44-D  from  the  Air  Forces  Advanced 
Flying  School  of  Ellington  Field,  Tex.,  on  April 
15,  1944. 

PENNSYLVANIA   LAMBDA— Westminster  College 

A  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps,  David 
W.  Chase,  '39,  will  begin  his  internship  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  Erie,  Pa.,  on  October  1.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia. 

TENNESSEE  ALPHA— University  of  Tennessee 

There  are  several  University  of  Tennessee  Sig 
Eps  here  in  England.  I've  contacted  Joe  Harton, 
but  as  yet  we've  been  unable  to  see  each  other 
until  a  later  date.  I'm  trying  to  locate  as  many  as 
possible.  There  was  a  reunion  in  London  recently 
for  the  boys  of  U.T.  and  Vanderbilt. 

Although  the  chapter  at  U.T.  is  only  partially 
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CHARLES  J.  LENTZ,  Pennsylvania  Mu.  watches 
planes  come  in  for  a  landing  before  himself  taking 
off  on  a  routine  solo  flight  at  the  Enid  Army  Air 
Field,  Okla.,  where  he's  an  aviation  cadet  in  Class 
44-G.  Before  going  to  Enid  for  basic  flying  in- 
struction, he  completed  primary  flight  training  at 
Cimarron  Field,  Oklahoma  City.  Earlier,  he  was  a 
private  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  prior  to  entering 
the   cadet   program. 

active,  I  enjoy  staying  in  contact  with  the  boys 
who  are  still  there.  I  also  write  to  as  many  of 
the  fellows  as  I  possibly  can  who  are  away  and 
will  be  back  with  us  upon  reorganization.  That 
is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  I  can  help  to  in- 
sure a  firm  start  when  we  return  to  the  active 
status.  I  take  pride  in  writing  to  boys  who  are 
possible  prospects  of  the  chapter  and  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  school  as  well  as  the  Fraternity.  This 
has  proven  to  be  successful  with  the  boys  on  the 
campus  following  up  by  rushing. 

It  isn't  easy  to  realize  just  what  the  Fraternity 
means  to  a  boy  who  is  away.  It's  an  undefinable 
feeling  because  the  lack  of  the  good  times  with 
the  fellows  and  Fraternity  are  felt.  I'm  sure  every- 
one will  feel  like  getting  down  to  real  business 
after  this  is  over.  I  for  one,  am  ready  now  and 
soon  isn't  soon  enough  for  me.  I'm  anxious  to 
get  all  the  fellows  back  together  to  continue  where 
we  left  off. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  have  the 
best  fraternity  on  the  campus  when  we  return. 
With  the  returning  boys,  the  active  alumni,  and 
incoming  freshmen,   there  is  no  reason  why  we 
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shouldn't  stand  out  and  above  all  to  promote  the 
principles  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Housemother  Mona  Norris 
recently.  I  enjoy  writing  to  her  and  her  le'tters 
are  always  appreciated.  She,  too,  is  ready  to  resume 
her  fraternal  duties  and  with  the  help  of  the 
boys,  we  intend  to  be  the  pride  of  the  school. 
She's  a  wonderful  housemother  and  a  true  Sig  Ep 
indeed.  It  certainly  will  be  good  to  see  her  again. 
I've  got  lots  of  good  ideas  and  with  improve- 
ments from  the  other  fellows,  Mona  Norris,  the 
other  Sig  Eps,  and  myself  will  be  pitching  until 
the  house  as  a  whole  sits  on  top  of  Ayres  Hall! 
— Raymond  M.  Hair,  '46 

UTAH  ALPHA— Utah  State  College 

2nd  Lt.  Lyle  E.  Holmgren,  '36,  entered  U.  S. 
Army  December  3,  1942,  after  basic  training  at 
Camp  Callan,  Calif.,  entered  O.C.S.  at  Camp 
Davis  April  17,  1943.  On  August  12,  1943, 
received  commission  as  2nd  Lt.  Trained  troops 
at  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.,  Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  and 
Camp  Edwards,  Mass.  Arrived  in  England  March 
14,    1944. 

VERMONT   ALPHA— Norwich    University 

Lt.  Col.  Chester  Pilgrim  Hartford,  '31,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  53rd  Infantry  Training 
Battalion  at  this  Infantry  Replacement  Training 
Center,  was  promoted  from  the  grade  of  major 
this  week.  Lt.  Col.  Hartford  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Norwich  University  prior  to  as- 
suming his  present  active  duty.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hartford,  reside  in  Dover,  N.H. 
Lt.  Col.  Hartford,  his  wife,  and  their  eight-year- 
old  daughter,  Marcia,  live  in  Mineral  'Wells,  Tex. 
They  formerly  lived  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.  A  vet- 
eran of  the  southwest  Pacific  campaign,  Lt.  Col. 
Hartford  wears  the  Asiatic-Pacific  and  the  Amer- 
ican Defense  ribbons. 

Richard  Farnham,  '43,  was  recently  promoted  to 
2nd  Lt.  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky, 

VIRGINIA  ALPHA— University  of  Richmond 

"Visitors  to  Sig  Ep 
Central  Office  in  June 
were  Lt.  Joe  B.  Shue, 
"Virginia  Alpha,  '32, 
and  his  father,  Joseph 
M.  Shue,  also  Virginia 
Alpha. 

Lt.  Shue  is  a  Gun- 
nery Officer  in  the 
Armed  Guard  of  the 
United  States  Naval 
Reserves,  assigned  on 
a  merchant  ship  carry- 
ing materiel  to  Euro- 
pean and  Mediterran- 
ean areas.  Previous  to 
his   present   assignment 

he    was    on    a    subchaser    based    in    the    States, 
working  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  on  coastal  pa- 
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trol  and  convoy  work.  Before  that,  as  a  civilian, 
he  lived  in  Linden,  N.J.,  where  he  was  a  sales 
representative  in  northern  J<Iew  Jersey  for  a  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  company. 

Ens.  "William  T.  Robertson,  Jr.,  '37,  former 
coach  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va., 
was  stationed  at  the  Navy's  Armed  Guard  Center 
in  New  Orleans  in  July,  awaiting  assignment  as 
commander  of  a  naval  gun  crew  aboard  a  supply- 
laden  merchant  ship. 

Lt.  Virgil  M.  Lumsden,  Jr.,  '42,  was  reported 
to  be  in  England  stationed  with  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Lt.  'Willard  W.  Burton,  '43,  received  his  wings 
and  commission  at  the  Hondo,  Tex.,  Army  Air 
Field,  in  the  spring  of  1944. 

Lieut,  (jg)  James  Lindsey  Alley,  Virginia  Al- 
pha, the  last  of  April  entered  naval  training 
school,  Hollywood  Beach  hotel,  Hollywood,  Fla., 
for  two  months  training  with  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve.  He  has  served  as  manager  of  radio  station 
'WHIS  for  the  past  five  years.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 
University  of  Richmond. 

VIRGINIA   EPSILON— Washington   and   Lee 

"William  A.  MacDonough,  '29,  has  been  serv- 
ing on  the  faculty  of  the  Synthetic  Training  Offi- 
cers School,  conducted  by  the  Jam  Handy  Or- 
ganization in  Detroit,  as  instructor  in  the  use  of 
motion  picture  aids  for  aerial  gunnery  training. 
He  reports  having  run  across  two  Sig  Eps,  as 
follows: 

"Ens.  Donald  B.  Cook,  Illinois  Alpha,  '37,  grad- 
uated from  the  school  at  Quonset,  R.I.,  on  No- 
vember 5,  1943,  and  was  temporarily  assigned  to 
our  school  in  Detroit,  where  we  renewed  an  old 
Champaign,  111.,  acquaintanceship.  Don  had  been 
teaching  aircraft  instrument  use  in  a  Chicago 
technical  school  for  two  years  until  commissioned. 
The  next  Quonset  graduation  group  to  visit  De- 
troit on  January  3,  1944,  included  Lt.  (jg)  Albert 
F.  Carpenter,  New  York  Gamma  (approximately 
'33).  Lt.  Carpenter  had  been  teaching  school  in 
Detroit  for  several  years  but  his  name  had  never 
been  placed  on  the  Detroit  Alumni  list.  He  was 
at  once  enrolled  and  his  star  added  to  the  alumni 
chapter  service  flag.  Both  men  proceeded  from 
Detroit  to  Buaero,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  thence 
to   N.A.O.T.C.    Florida,    for   future   assignment." 

WISCONSIN   ALPHA— Lawrence   College 

Commander  Carl  G.  Olson,  '23,  senior  member 
of  the  Naval  Flight  Selection  Board,  Chicago,  is 
now  executive  officer  of  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Olathe,  Kan. 

Capt.  Albert  Merle  McCallen,  '25,  Medical 
Corps,  is  serving  in  the  South  Pacific.  Before  go- 
ing overseas  he  was  Chief  of  the  X-Ray  Section, 
Enlisted  Technicians  School,  Army  and  Navy  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Lt.  John  Loefer,  '29,  is  in  the  Sanitary  Corps, 
Camp  Ellis,  111. 
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Pvt.  Walter  M.  Lester,  '31,  has  left  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  enter 
the  Army  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich. 

Robert  Packard,  "31,  is  storekeeper  in  a  Navy 
construction  battalion. 

Lt.  Charles  Watkins,  '33,  is  at  the  Amphibious 
Training  Center,  Camp  Bradford,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Ensign  Don  Fredrickson,  '42,  is  stationed  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  S.C. 

John  Fengler,  '43,  received  his  ensign's  com- 
mission at  Columbia  University  and  is  stationed 
at  the  Naval  Repair  Base,  Landing  Craft,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


SERVICE  LIST 


Promotions 

The  following  promotions  in  rank  have  been 
reported  to  the  Central  Office  since  the  last  Jour- 
nal: 

Alabama  Beta:  Maj.  Jean  LaCour,  Lt.  Lansing  I. 
Smith. 

California  Alpha:  Ens.  James  Brorsen,  Brig.  Gen. 
Hume  Peabody. 

California  Beta:  Lt.  Max  F.  Deutz,  Capt.  Leland 
Frazier,  Capt.  Thomas  Kidd,  Lt.  (jg)  Roy  King,  Maj. 
Maxwell  Kistler,  Maj.  Victor  Miiner,  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg)  John 
K.  McDonald,  Capt.  Levon  H.  Philibosian,  Sgt.  Victor 
M.  Reid,  Ens.  John  W.  Smith.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg)  Claire  S. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Lt.  Donald  E.  Waldeck,  Lt.  Ralph  R. 
Young. 

Colorado   Beta:    Capt.    Frederick   G.   Tice,   Jr. 

Colorado  Gamma:  Sgt.  Jack  Abbott,  Maj.  Norman 
Larkins. 

Colorado  Delta:  Maj.  Hadley  B.  Flicker,  Lt.  Col. 
Carl  Y.   Farrell,    Maj.   Hugh   E.  Templeton. 

D.C.  Alpha:   Lt.  Col.  Justice  M.  Chambers. 

Florida   Alpha:    Ens.   William   DeWitt. 

Georgia  Alpha:   Capt.  William  R.  Bragg. 

Illinois  Alpha:  Capt.  Glenn  Ames,  Lt.  Col.  Allen 
K.  Carrell,  Lt.  Col.  Haviland  Connolly,  Lt.  Ivan  Elliot, 
Lt.   Edward  J.   Fieser,    Sgt.   Clark  Fleckinger,   Ens.  Dale 


MAJOR.  REPLACEMENT  DEPOT 
Norman   F.  Larkins,  Colorado  State,  '41,  was 
promoted    to    Major    in    June,     1944.    He    is 
stationed   at  the   Army  Air   Forces   Overseas 
Replacement   Depot,   Kearns,   Utah. 


Lacky,  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  C.  Nauman,  Maj.  Chester  Smith, 
Maj.    Arthur    Zitzwitz. 
Indiana  Beta:   Maj.  John  B.  Twyman. 
Iowa   Beta:    Ens.    Edward    Cunningham,    Lt.    Roy    R. 
Fisher,    Lt.   Dale  Sperry. 

Kansas  Alpha:  Maj.  William  Bray,  Cpl.  Albert  W. 
Brown,    Jr. 

Kentucky  Alpha:  Cpl.  James  E.  Abell,  Cpl.  Luther 
Boyd. 

Maryland  Alpha:  Maj.  Robert  A.  McKericher,  Lt. 
Col.   William   Plummer. 

Michigan  Alpha:  Lt.  Russell  Reed,  Ens.  Asa  S. 
Rowlee. 

Missouri   Beta:    Lt.    James   F.   Gamble. 
Montana   Alpha:    Lt.    Col.    Leighton   F.    Downing. 
Nebraska  Alpha:   Maj.  Frank  J.  Cole,  Lt.  Charles  L. 
Dickey. 

New  Hampshire  Alpha:  Lt.  Mitchel  Boyd,  Cpl.  Cur- 
tis Cecil,  Jr.,  Capt.  James  N.  Lutterell,  Ens.  Robert  E. 
Nystrom,  Lt.   (jg)   Richard  E.  Rughaase. 

New  Mexico  Alpha:  Ens.  Rupert  H.  McHarney,  Lt. 
G.   E.   Utermohle. 

New  York  Alpha:  Maj.  Donald  R.  Casety,  Lt.  Roy 
Clarkson,  Capt.  Edward  J.  Dudley,  Capt.  Gordon  Fake, 
Capt.  Charles  R.  Goddard,  Maj.  Addison  J.  Keim,  Lt. 
(jg)  Edwin  A.  Miller,  Lt.  DeForrest  Storey,  Lt.  John  C. 
Whiteside. 

New  York  Beta:    Capt.   Reginald  B.   Allen,   Lt.   Ed- 
ward  R.   Brewer,   Capt.    Charles  J.    Carmody,   Jr.,    Capt. 
Robert   T.    Clark,    Lt.    J.    Warren    Finch,    Lt.    Oliver   J. 
Foster,    Lt.    Wallace    Howard,    Lt.    Arthur    T.    Klinger, 
Capt.  Albert  Sayer. 
New  York   Gamma:    Capt.   Robert  E.   Richert. 
New  York  Delta:   Ens.   Paul  Aylword,   Ens.  Walter 
Dankhoff,    Ens.    Ted    Dolinski,    Capt.    William    Stewart. 
North   Carolina  Gamma:    Lt.   William   Hulme. 
North   Carolina  Epsilon:    Sgt.   Felix  O.   Bell,  Jr., 
Capt.  Russell  Edmondson,  Capt.   George  P.  Erwin,   Capt. 
Ed  Hay,   Lt.   Raymond  McDaniel,  Sgt.  Dan  Mizzell,   Lt. 
Fred  Morton. 

North  Carolina  Zeta:  Lt.  (jg)  Leslie  E.  Cansler, 
Jr.,  Lt.  Richard  H.  Gallimore. 

Ohio  Gamma:  Maj.  Harry  Kurtz,  Lt.  (jg)  John 
Whiteside. 

Ohio  Epsilon:   Ens.  Richard  Hum. 
Oklahoma  Alpha:    Capt.   Edmund   R.   McKane,   Cpl, 
Alfred  G.    Stone. 

Pennsylvania  Delta:  Lt.  jg)  Warren  S.  Bell,  Lt. 
Com.  Joseph  M.  Hewlett,  Lt.  Chester  Prentice,  Lt. 
George  G.  Zeigler. 

Pennsylvania  Epsilon:  Lt.  Robert  Brodt,  Lt.  Fred- 
erick K.  Christ,  Jr.,  Lt.  Edward  Cummings,  Lt.  Jack 
Rader,    Capt.    Fred   C.   Tompkins. 

Pennsylvania  Iota:  Lt.  Sherwood  J.  Cota. 
Pennsylvania    Kappa:    Lt.    William    R.    George,    Lt. 
(jg)    Paul  R.   McHail,   Lt.  Lionel  N.  Sceurman. 

Tennessee  Alpha:  Maj.  John  T.  Gilberton,  Lt.  Os- 
car C.   Torbett. 

Texas  Alpha:  Capt.  Fred  Korth,  Cpl.  McKinley  C. 
Lewis,    Maj.   Fred   Ramsdell. 

Utah  Alpha:  Sgt.  Louis  H.  Edison,  Lt.  Lyle  E. 
Holmgren. 

Vermont   Alpha:    Lt.    Col.    William    H.    Barba,    Lt. 

Col.   Chester   Pilgrim   Hartford,   Capt.   Robert  J.   Maroni. 

Vermont  Beta:  Lt.    (jg)    Robert  F.   Pickard. 

Virginia   Alpha:    Lt.    Thadeus    T.    Crump,    Lt.    (jg) 

R.  Braxton  Hill,  Jr.,  Lt.  Charles  Mylius,  Jr.,  Capt.  John 

T.  Watkins,  Jr. 
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Virginia  Delta:   Capt.  Melvin  L.  Shreves. 

Virginia  Epsilon:   Sgt.  Neil  C.  Pasco. 

Virginia  Eta:  Ens.  Kenneth  Bevan,  Ens.  Archie 
Blood,  S/Sgt.  John  T.  Flythe,  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg)  Daniel  K. 
Herrick,  Lt.  (jg)  Charles  W.  Huntsberry,  Ens.  William 
Kelly,  Lt.  Col.  Harry  Martin,  Cpl.  Dale  McCullough, 
Lt.  John  McClosky,  Ens.  Joseph  Scannell,  Ens.  French 
Strother. 

West  Virginia  Beta:  Capt.  David  M.  Geddes,  Lt 
Bert  A.   Kirk,   Jr. 

Wisconsin  Beta:  Sgt.  Guy  Barlow,  Jr.,  Cpl.  Andrew 
B.  Beath,  Ens.  Donald  Fredrickson,  Sgt.  Charles  W. 
Gregory,   Lt.   Robert  Sager,   Ens.   Robert  Wilch. 


Service  Additions 

The  names  of  Sig  Eps  by  chapters,  including 
branch  of  service  and  rank  in  such  cases  as  they 
were  furnished,  sent  into  the  Central  Office  since 
the  Service  Directory  for  the  May  Journal  was 
compiled,  are  as  follows: 

Alabama  Alpha  (previously  reported  40):  Lt.  Harry 
Campbell,  U.S.A.  ;  Henry  B.  Dawson,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  ; 
William  M.  Green,  Jr.,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Ensign  Donald 
Jennings,  Seebees ;  Lt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  U.S.A.;  Wil- 
liam Stem,  U.S.A.A.C. 

Alabama  Beta  (previously  reported  35):  Ma-ir  Fran- 
cis X.  Bradley,  U.S.A. ;  Cpl.  Douglas  Reed,  U.b  A.A.C. ; 
Pvt.  Frank  J.  Richter,  U.S.A.A.C. 

Arkansas  Alpha  (previously  reported  12):  Major 
Earl  C.  Raid,  U.S.A. 

California  Alpha  (previously  reported  83):  Cpl. 
Stephen  Akers,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Cpl.  Joseph  E.  Bare,  U.S.A. ; 
Pfc.  Calvin  Warren  Dunbar,  U.S.M.C. ;  George  K. 
Humphreys,  Assistant  Field  Director,  American  Red 
Cross ;    Pvt.    Robert    F.    Johnson,    U.S.A. 

California  Beta  (previously  reported  136):  Fred- 
erick P.  Adams,  U.S.A. ;  Harry  E.  Barker,  U.S.N.  ;  Ed- 
win B.  Barker,  U.S.A.  ;  Charles  L.  Brambila,  U.S.A. ; 
Ensign  Theodore  Cohrt,  U.S.N. ;  A/C  Francis  A.  Des- 
sert, U.S.A.A.C. ;  John  P.  Dietrich,  U.S.A. ;  Cpl.  William 

E.  Douglas,  U.S.A.  ;  David  Downey,  U.S.A. ;  Harry  P. 
Gantz ;  David  W.  Graff,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Lt.  Ed  Holston, 
U.S.N. ;  T/Sgt.  James  W.  Lane,  U.S.A.A.C.  ;  Herb  J. 
Lee,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  George  L.  Mallery,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  James 

F.  McGrew,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Edmond  L.  Sherwood,  U.S.N. ; 
Lt.  Morris  J.  Stephens,  U.S.N. ;  Truman  D.  Teeple, 
U.S.N. ;  Ensign  Joseph  M.  Thomas,  U.S.N. ;  Frank  D. 
Waterman,  U.S.A.;  Sgt.  William  W.  Wilson,  U.S.A.; 
Pvt.  Zan  J.  Zak,  U.S.A.A.C. 

Chicago  Alumni  Chapter:  Aubrey  Peters,  U.S.A. 

Colorado  Alpha  (previously  reported  19):  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  A.  Bell,  U.S.A. ;  Pvt.  Selman  E.  Casady, 
U.S.A.A.C;  Cpl.  Edwin  G.  Foster,  U.S.A.;  Capt.  Carl 
Fulghum ;   Capt.   Kermith  Trimble. 

Colorado  Beta  (previously  reported  42):  Sgt.  Karl  F. 
Andrews,  U.S.A. ;  Walter  F.  Doescher,  U.S.A. ;  Joe  L. 
Michaelsen;  Raymond  W.  Weaver,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  William 
W.   Williams. 

Colorado  Gamma  (previously  reported  60):  Pfc.  Wal- 
ter H.  Anderson,  U.S.A. ;  Major  Leslie  S.  Bean ;  Lt. 
Walter  D.  Carroll ;  Lt.  Samuel  S.  Linkins,  U.S.A.  ; 
Michael  J.  McCarthy,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Robert  K.  Oldemeyer, 
U.S.A. 

Colorado  Delta  (previously  reported  40) :  Lt.  Lewis 
D.  Anderson ;  Lt.  Kenneth  W.  Ward,  U.S.A.A.C. 

Delaware  Alpha  (previously  reported  83):  Ensign 
Urban  Francis  Pizzala,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ;  Pvt.  Robert  L. 
Snowberger,   U.S.A. ;   Capt.   Charles  K.  Wintrup,  U.S.A. 

D.C.  Alpha   (previously  reported  40). 

Florida  Alpha  (previously  reported  90):  Pvt.  Rabun 
H.  Dittmar,  Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Walter  L.  Draughon,  Store 
Keeper  1/C,  Coast  Guard ;  Capt.  Al  Helseth,  U.S.A.  ; 
David  M.  Hendon,  Jr.  ;  Lt.  Wm.  Carlisle  Hughes ;  En- 
sign Charlie  Mikell ;  Lt.  Robert  A.  Stearns;  Lt.  Ralph 
Turlinton. 

Georgia  Alpha  (previously  reported  49) :  Cpl.  Frank 
A.  Alexander,  Jr.,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  (jg)'  J.  H.  Bailey,  Jr., 
U.S.N. ;    Pvt.    Ralph    G.    Malone,   Jr..    U.S.A.;    Lt.    Ed- 
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TWO  OF  OHIO  STATE 
2nd  Lt.  Earl  A.  Trager,  Jr.,  '44  (left),  was  com- 
missioned 2nd  Lt.  U.  S.  M.  C.  R.  January,  1944,  and 
sent  to  DeLand,  Fla.,  for  operational  training  as 
pilot  of  Douglas  dive  bomber.  In  June  was  sent  to 
the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at  Eagle  Mountain 
Lake,  Tex.,  for  squadron  training.  Was  a  prominent 
mile  runner  at  Ohio  State  University.  Home  ad- 
dress: Fanwood,  N.J.  From  the  "Atlanta"  to  the 
"Oakland"  to  the  "Alaska"  has  been  the  record  of 
Lt.  (jg)  Wm.  B.  McKinney,  '34,  who  can  be  reached 
c/o  Fleet  Post  Office.   New  York  City. 


ward  Murrah;  A.  H.  Muzio,  U.S.N.R. ;  Capt.  John  H. 
Pritchard;  S-2/C  Henry  F.  Schwalbe,  U.S.N. ;  Major 
Leon  G.  Smith,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Lt.  Kenneth  K.  Wilcox. 

Illinois  Alpha  (previously  reported  91):  Major  Roy 
T.  Anderson,  U.S.A.A.C;  Cpl.  John  W.  Bickel, 
U.S.A.A.C;  Lt.  Elmer  Blasco,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  William 
Bondreau  ;  Lt.  John  W.  Branta  ;  George  Clark,  U.S.A. ; 
Ensign  Turner  Curran,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  (jg)  Charles  S. 
Dippold,  U.S.N. ;  Ensign  Roland  B.  Douglas,  U.S.N. ; 
Major  Henry  Paul ;  Lt.  Francis  J.  Frasor,  U.S.A. ;  Lt. 
R.  Wayne  Gates,  U.S.A. ;  Henry  G.  Grier,  U.S.A. ;  Cpl. 
Max  G.  Gulo,  U.S.A.;  S/Sgt.  Ernest  E.  Hellmich, 
U.S.A. ;  Ensign  Robert  Humm,  U.S.N.R. ;  Ensign  Ken- 
neth E.  Mast,  U.S.N. ;  Sgt.  Robert  Mast,  U.S.A. ;  Major 
Robert  D.  May;  Lt.  (jg)  Millard  S.  McGuffin,  U.S.N. ; 
Lt.  Charles  J.  McKeown,  U.S.A.  ;  Nord  A.  Monson, 
Chief  Specialist,  U.S.N.R. ;  Lt.  William  H.  Morrison ; 
Lt.  Charles  Newlin,  U.S.A.;  Sgt.  Horace  W.  Odendahl, 
U.S.A.;  Sgt.  Persh  Ogren ;  Capt.  John  E.  Parisot ; 
U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Lambert  B.  Penhallow,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  Robert 
B.  Pring,  U.S.A.A.C;  Lt.  Richard  Redell,  U.S.N. ;  Lt. 
(jg)    Robert   C    Reed,    U.S.N. ;    Lt.    William   B.    Rives. 


LUBBOCK  AIRFIELD  GRADUATES.  JUNE.   1944 
William  J.  Lyon.  Peter  Q.  McKee 

Nebraska    Alpha  Vermont    Beta 
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LT.  FRANK  A.  GAG- 
LIARDI,  Florida  Alpha. 
"43.  with  llOth  A.A.F. 
Base  Unit,  performing 
duties  of  Assistant  Air- 
craft Maintenance  OfR- 
cer,  Mitche!  Field,  Long 
Island,  since  April  21, 
1944. 


U.S.A.A.C. ;  A/C  Robert  L.  Roads,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Lt. 
Albert  R.  Sautter.  U.S.A.A.C;  Cpl.  Don  Shelton ; 
James  J.  Shimanek,  U.S.A.  ;  A/C  Douglas  Southgate, 
U.S.A.A.C. ;  Lt.  Jay  L.  Smith,  U.S.A. ;  Cadet  John  A. 
Strom.  U.S.M.C.  ;  A/C  Richard  Tervis ;  Elmer  T.  Thomp- 
son.   U.S.A.;  Bob  Wilson. 

Indiana  Alpha  (Previously  reported  36):  Burw  n  E. 
Allright;  Grant  A.  Fielden,  U.S.A.;  Sgt.  Thomas  B. 
Glazebrook.  U.S.A.;  Martin  D.  Hecht,  U.S.A.;  Henry 
B.  Harrison,  U.S.A.;  Null  M.  Hadapp.  U.S.A.;  Lt. 
Stanley  L.  Matthew,  U.S.A. ;  John  E.  Michel, 
U.S.A.A.C. ;  Robert  L.  Mullen,  U.S.N.A.C. ;  Lt.  Richard 
E.  Neal;  Lt.  Col.  Glenn  A.  Rafferty.  U.S.A.;  Jack  L. 
Renbarger,  U.S.N.A.C.  ;  George  R.  Slater.  U.S.A. ;  Capt. 
Brice  B.  Smith,  U.S.A.;  William  E.  Smith,  U.S.A.; 
Norman  L.  Wilkes,  U.S.N. 

Indiana  Beta  (Previously  reported  6). 

Iowa  Alpha  (Previously  reported  15). 

Iowa  Beta  (Previously  reported  74):  Robert  Breaute- 
gam,  U.S.N. ;  Clifford  Hammond.  U.S.N.R. ;  A/C 
Theodore  W.  Heller.  U.S.N.R.;  Major  Mark  H.  Hinds- 
ley.  U.S.A.A.C;  Ensign  John  M.  Ickis.  U.S.N. ;  Ensign 
Freeman  G.  Merrill,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  Alfred  McConnell 
Miller,  Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Cecil  Parsons.  U.S.N. ;  Vinton  Ram- 
bo.  U.S.N.R. ;  Gust  Soteropulos,  U.S.N. ;  A/C  Joseph  C 
Theison.   U.S.A.A.C;  Jim  Zack,   U.S.N. 

Iowa  Gamma  (Previously  reported  49):  Capt.  Lester 
W.  Kimberly ;  Lt.  Glenn  H.  Stewart.  U.S.N. ;  Capt. 
Roman  D.  Stoltenberg,  U.S.A. 

Kansas  Alpha  (Previously  reported  59):  Col.  Rex  L. 
Diveley. 

Kansas  Beta  (Previously  reported  47):  Major  Wendell 
Dickhut,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Lt.  Vernon  L.  Doran.  U.S.A.A.C  ; 
Pfc.  Roy  Max  Grandfield ;  Lt.  Kalo  Hineman ;  Major 
James  R.  Ketchersid ;  Lt.  Joe  E.  Kirkpatrick.  U.S.A. ; 
Lt.  Howard  Leagarden ;  Major  Bernard  Nash,  U.S.A. ; 
Capt.  H.  Albert  Praeger.  U.S.A.;  Corp.  Marshall  P. 
Reeve;  Capt.  Wright  E.  Turner.  U.S.A.A.C;  Col.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder. 

Kansas  Gamma  (Previously  reported  82):  Lt.  (jg) 
James  E.  Corbin,  U.S.N.A.C;  Pfc.  Alan  V.  Dougherty, 
Jr.,  U.S.A.A.C;  Sgt.  Edward  V.  Geary;  Pvt.  Elmer  F. 
Hier,  U.S.A.A.C  ;  Lt.  Joseph  W.  Ivy.  Jr. ;  U.S.A.A.C. ; 
Lt.    (jg)    James  Boe  Murphy,   U.S.N.A.C 

Kentucky  Alpha    (Previously  reported   33). 

Louisiana  Alpha  (Previously  reported  11):  Capt. 
Warren  C  Rush.  U.S.A.A.C. 

Maryland  Alpha  (Previously  reported  58) :  Herbert 
Degan,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  Col.  Herbert  Kelcey  Gault, 
U.S.A.A.C;  Lt.  Col.  Henry  F.  Gibbs. 

Massachusetts  Alpha  (Previously  reported  24):  Lt. 
(jg)   Edward  J.  Talbot,  U.S.N.R. 

Massachusetts  Beta  (Previously  reported  30):  David 
L.  Anthony,  U.S.A. ;  Frances  L.  Bliven,  U.S.N. ;  Roger 
H.  Brown.  U.S.N. ;  Robert  M.  Buck,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  Henry 
C  Dearborn.  U.S.A.A.C;  Wilton  A.  Ericson,  U.S.N. ; 
Philip  Jones.  U.S.A. ;  Albert  J.  Kirschboun,  U.S.A. ; 
Kenneth  A.  Lyons.  U.S.N. ;  Richard  Martin.  U.S.N. ; 
Walter  P.  Matzelevich.  U.S.N. ;  Harold  A.  Melden.  Jr., 
U.S.M.C. 

Michigan  Alpha  (Previously  reported  87):  Lt.  Alfred 
James,  Jr.;  Lt.  (jg)  Donald  J.  Kline.  U.S.N. ;  Harry 
R.  Shick. 


Lt.    Van 

Pfc.    O. 

Doarn, 

Harrell ; 

U.S.N. ; 

Capt.    Dar 

Capt.   Rob- 


Minnesota  Alpha  (Previously  reported  28):  Ph.M. 
1/c  William  J.  Hafer,  U.S.N. ;  Ray  Moore,  U.S.A. 

Mississippi  Alpha  (Previously  reported  23):  Ensign 
Angus  M.   McBr\de,   U.S.N. 

Mississippi    Beta    (Previously   reported   67): 
Irby:  Walter  Jordon,  U.S.A. 

Missouri    Alpha    (Previously    reported    20): 
B.    Crawford,    Jr.,    U.S.A.;    Cadet    James    W. 
U.S.A.  ;  Lt.  James  T.  Hague,  U.S.N. ;  Pfc.  J.  C 
Sgt.    John   C    HoIIoway ;   Lt.    (jg)    Dale  Boley, 
Lt.    Hinton   J.    Boley;   Lt.    Harry   A.    Morris; 
D.  Stofer.  U.S.N.R. 

Missouri   Beta    (Previously  reported   12): 
ert  S.  Doelling.  U.S.A.A.C. 

Montana  Alpha  (Previously  reported  73):  Ensign 
Robert  L.  Dow,  U.S.N. ;  Pvt.  Theodore  L.  Gram,  U.S.A. 
Nebraska  Alpha  (Previously  reported  82):  Ernie  Luther. 

New  Hampshire  Alpha  (Previously  reported  32): 
ClifTord  A.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Hans  W.  Barber; 
Ensign  Mackey  Burke,  U.S.N. ;  Capt.  Ralph  A.  Burns, 
U.S.A.A.C;  Lt.  Douglas  Butman,  U.S.N.R.;  William 
H.  Callihan,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  William  S.  Carr,  U.S.A.; 
Clifford  G.  Chester.  Jr.,  U.S.M.C. ;  Walter  K.  Chisholm, 
U.S.N. ;  Ensign  Daniel  B.  Close,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  (jg) 
Norman  W.  Erlandson,  U.S.N.  ;  Lt.  Edgar  R.  H  de, 
U.S.A. ;  Ensign  Richard  L.  Jewell,  Coast  Guard ;  Phillip 
Johnson,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  (jg)  John  J.  Java,  U.S.N. ;  H. 
Charles  Kazaross,  U.S.N. ;  Pfc.  Martin  S.  Klechner.  Jr., 
U.S.N.  :  Edward  N.  Korn,  U.S.A.  ;  Ensign  Kenneth  R. 
Langler,  Coast  Guard  ;  Lt.  Lawrence  R.  Laughlin,  U.S.A. ; 
Guy  H.  Mehlhorn,  U.S.A. ;  Ensign  Harold  C  Parachini. 
U.S.N. ;  Joseph  A.  Parachini,  U.S.A.A.C;  Walter  R. 
Pruden,  Jr.,  U.S.A.A.C.  ;  Ernest  R.  Roos,  U.S.N.R. ;  Lt. 
Harry  T.  Schultz,  U.S.A. ;  Philip  M.  Sellinger, 
U.S.A.A.C  ;  Frederick  F.  Shurts,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Walter  R. 
Swan,  U.S.A.A.C;  Capt.  Radford  C  Tanzer,  U.S.A.; 
Bruce  Tompkins,  U.S.A.  ;  Lt.  Frank  W.  VanKirk,  Jr., 
U.S.A.;  Gerald  W.  Wertz,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  Paul  B.  WiU- 
gerath,  U.S.A.;  James  P.  Willbee,  U.S.A.A.C;  Karl 
H.  Wolff,   Merchant  Marine. 

New  Jersey  Alpha   (Previously  reported  26). 

New  Jersey  Beta  (Previously  reported  1). 

New  Mexico  Alpha  (Previously  reported  45):  F. 
Gordon  Gillespie,  U.S.N. ;  A/S  James  W.  Snider,  U.S.N. 

New  York  Alpha  (Previously  reported  148):  Lt.  Paul 
Abel ;  Lt.  Irving  Albright ;  A/S  Douglas  H.  Coon. 
U.S.N.T.S. ;  Cpl.  George  V.  Geiss,  U.S.A. ;  Major  John 
H.  Gregory:  Howard  S.  Ingalls.  U.S.A.;  Cpl.  Raymond 
F.  Jones.  U.S.A.,  Lt.  Paul  F.  Middleton,  U.S.N.R.-V.12  ; 
Capt.  Dwight  Murphy,  U.S.A.  ;  Edward  J.  Reid,  U.S.N. ; 
Capt.  George  F.  H.  Regan.  U.S.M.C;  A/C  Robert  L. 
Schreiner.  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Joseph  G.  Seger,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine:    Pvt.    Edward    S.    Wisniewski. 

New  York  Beta  (Previously  reported  90):  Lt.  Ross 
B.  Frair,  U.S.A.;  S.  1/c  Stanley  B.  Frenze,  U.S.N. ; 
Capt.  James  R.  Knipe,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Major  Lawrence  B. 
McArthur;  Sea.  1/c  Evans  J.  Morris,  Jr..  U.S.N. ;  Ross 
O.  Runnels,  U.S.A. ;  Robert  Shaad,  A.S.T.P. ;  Cpl. 
Walter  T.  Tatum ;  Lt.  Henry  H.  Tuthill,  U.S.A.A.C; 
Lt.   Elliott  S.  Washburn,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Gamma  (Previously  reported  59):  Lt.  Fred 
D.  Duerr,  U.S.A.;  F  1/c  Fred  A.  Fuchs,  N.A.T.T.C ; 
Walter  Jamon,  U.S.A. ;  Sgt.  Melvin  L.  Rosendale,  U.S.A. 


1ST  LT.  THOMAS  A. 
RIVES,  Mississippi  Beta, 
'39,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  has  served  fifteen 
months  in  the  south- 
v/est  Pacific  area  and 
has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  with  an  oak  leaf 
cluster  and  the  Air 
Medal  with  four  oak 
leaf  clusters. 
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New  York  Delta  (Previously  reported  30):  Pvt.  Don 
Gilbert,  U.S.A. ;  George  H.  Ives,  U.S. A. A. C. ;  George 
C.  Kiessling,  U.S.N.R.-V-12 ;  Edmund  C.  Oertel, 
U.S.N.R.-V-12;  Richard  H.  Pechstein,  U.S.N.R.-V-12 
Robert  L.  Swick,  U.S.N.R.-V-12. 

North  Carolina  Beta  (Previously  reported  51). 

North  Carolina  Gamma  (Previously  reported  35). 

North  Carolina  Delta  (Previously  Reported  6). 

North  Carolina  Epsilon  (Previously  reported  70): 
Pfc.  Rudolph  E.  Chaney.  A.S.T.U. ;  Capt.  J.  Henry 
Cutchin,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  Medical  Corps;  A/c  P.  H.  Gw\nn; 
Pfc.  William  Hamilton  ;  Pfc.  J.  M.  Harden,  III.  U.S.A. ; 
Pvt.  John  E.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  U.S. A. A. F. ;  S/Sgt.  Malcomb 
Kunz;  O/C  Ed  Major.  U.S.A.;  O/C  Walter  Major, 
U.S.A.;  Mdn.  Hugh  C.  McLauchlin,  U.S.N.R. ;  O/C 
Thomas  N.  McLauchlin,  U.S.A. ;  Pvt.  Zeb.  V.  Norman, 
U.S.A.;  Pvt.  W.  M.  Plank,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  T.  C.  Porter, 
U.S.A.;  Pfc.  John  Sharp,  U.S.A.;  A/c  M.  L.  Sipe,  Jr., 
U.S.N.A.C. ;  Cpl.  W.  A.  Tarleton ;  Capt.  John  P.  Tice, 
U.S.A. ;  Pvt.  Ralph  G.  Trippett,  U.S.A. ;  A/S  Laymon 
L.  Whiddon,  U.S.N.R.-V-12;  O/C  Rush  B.  Winchester, 
U.S.A. 

North  Carolina  Alpha  (Previously  reported  41). 

Ohio  Alpha  (Previously  reported  33):  Pvt.  Robert 
L.  Bowden,  A.S.T.P. ;  Lt.  Ralph  E.  Harrison,  U.S.N. ; 
Virgil  C.   Murphy ;   Richard   Sharp. 

Ohio  Gamma  (Previously  reported  54):  Frederick  A. 
Alexander,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Robert  W.  Bishop,  U.S.A. ;  Carl 
Braley,  A.S.T.P.;  Pfc.  Clinton  M.  Cragg.  U.S.A.;  Lt. 
(jg)  William  B.  McKinney,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Miller.  U.S.A.  ;  Ph.M.  3/c  Roland  R.  Moore,  U.S.N. ; 
Pvt.  John  M.  Moulthrop,  U.S.A. ;  Joe  Nisonger,  U.S.A. ; 
T.M.  3/c  David  P.  Sawyer,  Jr..  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  Col.  Myles 
K.  Stolz,   U.S.A.A.F. 

Ohio  Epsilon  (Previously  reported  65):  Harold  M. 
Buckley,  U.S.N. ;  Joe  Coffman ;  Lt.  George  H.  Down- 
ing, Jr.,  U.S.A. ;  Sgt.  Joseph  E.  Harris,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  A/C 
John  R.  Heerd.  U.S.N.R.-V-12 ;  Lt.  John  W.  Reckard, 
U.S.M.C. ;  Major  John  G.  Tilton.  U.S.A.A.C;  A/s 
David  J.   Vaughan,  U.S.A.A.C;  Nelson  P.   Wait. 

Oklahoma  Alpha  (Previously  reported  67):  Ph.M. 
1/c  John  R.  Harrison,  U.S.N.  ;  Capt.  Earl  L.  Jolly, 
U.S.A.;  Lt.  Robert  N.  Reavis,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Trans- 
port Com.;  Sgt.   Hugh  C  Stone.   U.S.A. 

Oregon  Alpha  (Previously  reported  142):  Ens.  Cur- 
tis W.  Cutsforth,  U.S.N. ;  Ens.  David  H.  Cutsforth, 
U.S.N. ;  George  Robertson.   U.S.A. 

Oregon  Beta  (Previously  reported  85):  Radio  Tech. 
2/c  Donald  Bell.  U.S.N. ;  Maj.  Delbert  L.  Bjork.  U.S.A.; 
U.S.A.;  S.K.  3/c  John  T.  McMahan.  U.S.N. ;  Ens. 
Benjamin   F.   Russell,   U.S.N. 

Pennsylvania  Beta)    (Previously  reported    1). 

Pennsylvania  Delta  (Previously  reported  79):  Fred 
Keller;  John  C  Kulp,  U.S.N. ;  Ens.  Millard  E.  Palmer. 
U.S.N. ;  Pvt.  Anthony  Pepper,  U.S.A.;  Crandle  Shaffer; 
S  2/c  James  P.  Stevens.  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  (jg)  Paul  H.  Strehle, 
U.S.N. ;   A/S   Frederick   M.   Worley,   U.S.N.R. 

Penn.sylvania  Epsilon  (Previously  reported  50):  Lt. 
(jg)  Robert  P.  Boyd.  U.S.N. ;  T/S  Earl  A.  Brawn; 
Ens.  Harold  D.  Sherwood.  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  Col.  Frank  A. 
Stutz;  Ens.  William  W.  Tolley.  U.S.N.R. 

Pennsylvania  Eta  (Previously  reported  48):  Lt.  Don- 
ald M.  Buchanan;  Lt.  (jg)  R.  T.  Colder.  U.S.N. ; 
A/C  John  I.  Hoffer,  U.S.A.A.C;  Corp.  Robert  A. 
Kreps,  U.S.A.;  A/S  George  M.  Schaefer,  U.S.N. ;  Pvt. 
Robert  J.  Williams. 

Pennsylvania  Theta  (Previously  reported  3):  Major 
Thomas  Hill  Dougherty. 

Pennsylvania  Iota  (Previously  reported  39):  Ray 
Bachmon.  U.S.N. ;  Pvt.  Phillip  L.  Baty.  U.S.A.;  Lt. 
Norton  L.  Behney,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Clarence  A.  Boyer,  Chap- 
lain ;  Sea.  Francis  Boyer.  U.S.N. ;  Sea.  W.  Francis  Eisen- 
hauer,  U.S.N. ;  Cpl.  Howard  Goheen,  U.S.A.A.F.; 
Sea.  2/c  S.  Donald  Mock,  U.S.N. ;  Cpl.  Harold  J. 
Sheffe,  Sea.   1/c  Roy  A.   Wortz ;  U.S.N. 

Pennsylvania  Kappa  (Previously  reported  28):  Pvt. 
Robert  M.  Gearhart ;  Dean  Kearsh,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Pvt. 
Ernest  H.  Reed,  A.S.T.P.;  R.T.  3/c  Max  Walters, 
U.S.N.R. ;  Edwin  Winkle,  U.S.A.A.C 

Pennsylvania  Lambda  (Previously  reported  115): 
Harold    Burry,    U.S.N. ;    Lt.    David    W.    Chase,    M.C ; 
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Dave  Davis,  U.S.N.  ;  Patrick  Gleason,  U.S.N. ;  Jim 
Hodges.  U.S.A.A.C. ;  Keith  Kingsbury,  U.S.N.  ;  Henry 
Vitkovich,   U.S.A.A.C;  Gene  Wilson,  U.S.N.  V.12. 

Pennsylvania  Mu  (Previously  reported  32):  Eddie 
Carroll,  U.S.M.C;  A/S  Fred  C  Hall,  U.S.N.R.;  Art 
Kolb,  Signal  Corps;  Pfc.  Adolph  H.  Neupower,  U.S.A.; 
Archie    Ruggieri,    U.S.N. ; 

Rhode  Island  Alpha  (Previously  reported  1). 

South  Carolina  Alpha   (Previously  reported  1). 

Tennessee  Alpha  (Previously  reported  121):  J.  E. 
Brown,  U.S.A.  ;  Dayton  Campbell,  U.S.A. ;  Maj.  Jack 
W.   P.   Love.   U.S.A. 

Texas  Alpha  (Previously  reported  69). 

Utah  Alpha  (Previously  reported  35):  Lt.  Robert  J. 
Branges,  U.S.A.  ;  James  Lewis,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Wilford  J. 
Smeding,  CA.CA.A. 

Vermont  Alpha  (Previously  reported  172):  Maj. 
John  S.   Blair;  Pvt.  Lovell  M.  Brown,  U.S.A. 

Vermont  Beta  (Previously  reported  40):  Michael 
Petroupolous. 

Virginia  Alpha  (Previously  reported  70):  Lt.  (jg) 
James  L.  Alley,  U.S.N.R. ;  Capt.  Edward  W.  Miller, 
Chaplain.  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Joseph  B.  Shue ;  John  E.  Squire, 
U.S.A. ;  Pvt.  Harry  F.  Thompson,  Jr..  U.S.A. ;  Sea.  1/c 
James  E.  Worsham,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ;  Wesley  Wright, 
U.S.A.A.C. 

Virginia  Delta  (Previously  reported  14):  Gunner 
Mate  1/c  James  H.  Hunt. 

Virginia  Epsilon  (Previously  reported  12). 

Virginia  Zeta  (Previously  reported  30). 

Virginia  Eta  (Previously  reported  89):  F.  1/c  Rob- 
ert L.  de  Beauchamp,  U.S.N. ;  Ens.  Henry  W.  Bryan, 
U.S.N.  ;  Lt.  Robert  B.  Homes,  U.S.A.;  Miles  Lilly, 
U.S.N. ;   Coxswain   Dave   Stouder.   U.S.N.A.C 

Virginia    Theta    (Previously    reported    8). 

Washington  Alpha  (Previously  reported  66):  Pvt. 
Vernon  J.  Gamble,  U.S.A. ;  Cpl.  Richard  V.  Southard, 
U.S.A. ;  Boatswain  1/c  Oswald  M.  Suksdorf.  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Washington  Beta  (Previously  reported  23):  Cpl.  Paul 
Keith  Brown,  U.S.A. ;  Capt.  Geo.  W.  DeSellem.  U.S.A.  ; 
Ens.  Wallace  A.  McGhee.  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Reserves; 
Lt.  Col.  Cecil  G.  Remington. 

West  Virginia  Beta  (Previously  reported  35):  Joe 
M.   Whiteley,   U.   S.   Ferry  Command. 

Wisconsin  Alpha  (Previously  reported  91):  Capt. 
Clayton  Brock,  Medical  Corps ;  Ens.  Walter  Coffey, 
U.S.N.R.;  Pvt.  Walter  J.  Evans;  Ens.  Stuart  Jones, 
U.S.N.A.C. :  Fred  Keibler.  U.S.A.  ;  Pvt.  Walter  M. 
Lester ;  Cpl.  Joseph  Marston  ;  Capt.  Albert  M.  McCallen, 
Medical  Corps;  Ensign  Carl  Peerenboom,  U.S.N. ;  Russell 
Wickman;    Pvt.   Victor  Wiggenhorn.    U.S.A. 

Wisconsin  Beta  (Previously  reported  56):  Pvt.  Rob- 
ert R.  Baker,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Leo.  F.  Miller.  Ill,  U.S.A. 

Wisconsin  Gamma   (Previously  reported  16) . 

Wyoming  Alpha   (Previously  reported  4). 
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AN  INTERLUDE  AT  YOSEMITE 

By  BILL  EVANS.  JR.,   Past  Comptroller.  California  Alpha 


BEING  a  National  Park  Ranger  in  Yosemite  is  a 
wonderful  life,  especially  at  Tioga  Pass  Ranger 
Station,  an  entrance  station  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Park,  where  I  am  in  charge.  With  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  a  Fiji  from  the  U.  of  Arizona,  I  occupy 
a  very  pleasant  four-room  stone  and  log  house  at 
the  top  of  Tioga  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  9941 
feet.  Since  we  are  sixty-two  miles  from  Yosemite 
Valley  and  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  store,  we 
have  to  "batch"  it.  We  do  our  cooking  on  a  wood 
stove,  use  Coleman  lamps  and  kerosene  lamps  for 
light.  Our  house  is  quite  warm  and  comfortable 
with  a  big  fire  in  the  fireplace.  We  usually  have 
plenty  of  hot  water  since  the  pipes  run  around 
the  firebox  in  the  stove. 

The  house  is  beautifully  situated.  To  the  east 
Mt.  Dana,  the  second  highest  peak  in  the  Park, 
rises  almost  3100  feet  above  us  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  away  from  us  on  the  other  side  of  Dana 
Meadow — elevation  13055  feet.  Several  miles  to 
the  south  of  us  the  Kuna  Crest  runs  east  and  west. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  RANGER 
Bill   Evans.   Jr..   former   Comptroller  of  California   Al- 
pha,  shown   in   his   new   green   suit  and    Ranger  hat 
in  front  of  Ranger  station  at  Tioga   Pass,  Yosemite 
National    Park.    Calif. 


To  the  north  we  look  down  on  Tioga  Lake  about 
a  half  mile  below  us  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Sierras.  At  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  escarpment, 
fifteen  miles  away,  lies  Moro  Lake,  a  gigantic  body 
of  saline  water  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  miles 
wide.  It  has  no  outlet  and  supports  no  life  except 
a  species  of  brine  shrimp. 

Our  only  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world  is  an  old-fashioned  crank  type  tele- 
phone which  is  usually  out  of  order.  When  it 
does  work  there  is  usually  so  much  static  electricity 
in  the  air  that  you  can't  hear  anything  anyhow. 
As  I  mentioned,  there  is  a  store  seven  miles  away 
in  Tuolumne  meadows  near  the  District  Ranger 
Station.  However,  our  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  by  thumb  so  we  don't  patronize  it  much. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  grade  near  Moro  Lake  is  a 
wide  place  in  the  road  called  Leevining.  It  con- 
sists of  one  gas  station,  one  general  store  (very 
well  stocked  surprisingly  enough),  two  beer  tav- 
erns (one  called  Bodie  Mike's  is  quite  notorious) ; 
and  a  half  a  dozen  other  buildings  all  appearing 
to  be  unoccupied. 

The  only  fault  with  the  station  here  is  that  the 
wind  blows  so  hard  one  can  hardly  stand  up,  and 
there  are  uncounted  millions  of  mosquitoes.  We 
always  have  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  evils. 
When  the  wind  blows  we  don't  have  the  mos- 
quitoes. It  gets  pretty  cold  at  night,  too. 

The  Pass  is  so  high  that  the  road  is  only  open 
two  and  a  half  to  three  months  a  year.  When  we 
arrived  on  June  26,  we  had  to  tunnel  through 
the  drifts  piled  up  against  the  house.  There  is 
still  a  great  amount  of  snow  on  the  surrounding 
mountains.  Several  of  the  peaks  support  small 
glaciers,  including  Mt.  Dana — the  one  in  our  front 
yard.  But  the  Ranger's  life  is  really  grand  work, 
and  I'm  going  to  hate  to  leave  it  when  I  have 
money  enough  to  resume  my  studies  on  the  Cali- 
fornia campus  at  Berkeley. 

Before  I  left  for  the  Park  Service,  the  boys  told 
me  that  they  wanted  to  discontinue  activity  for  the 
duration.  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  as  few  re- 
mained. However,  I  know  a  lot  of  the  fellows  are 
interested  in  the  house,  and  when  it's  all  over, 
they'll  be  back. 


in:  i^  One  of  the  greatest  pains  to  human 
nature  is  the  pain  of  a  new  idea. — Walter 
Bagehot. 
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*      ADMINISTRATION 

National  Office  to  Penn  Deltan 

CHARLES  Shepherd  Thompson,  Pennsylvania 
Delta,  '14,  twin  brother  of  Prof.  George  Jarvis 
Thompson  of  the  Cornell  University  Law  School, 
a  Pennsylvania  Sig  Ep  with  the  class  of  '09,  is 
the  Fraternity's  new  Junior  Grand  Marshal.  His 
brother  served  until  recently  as  president  of  the 
Cornell  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Householding  Corpora- 
tion, and  his  son,  Capt.  Charles,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania 
Delta,  '42,  is  another  enthusiastic  Sig  Ep.  He  is 
with  the  347th  Fighter  Squadron,  350th  Fighter 
Command,  APO  650,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York 
City. 

For  many  years  Charles  S.  Thompson  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Alumni  Committee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Delta,  and  became  secretary,  then  treasurer, 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  a  corporation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Sig  Ep 
Philadelphia  Alumni  Chapter. 

His  business  is  law,  for  he  heads  the  law  firm 
bearing  his  name,  at  426  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 6,  Pa.,  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  offices 
of  Mather  &  Co.,  Insurance,  where  for  four  or 
five  years  following  his  graduation  from  Temple 
University  (then  college)  in  1906,  he  worked  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Marine  Department.  President  of 
the  1906  class  of  the  School  of  Business  at  Tem- 
ple, he  was  president  of  the  alumni  of  that  school 
the  following  year  and  captain  of  the  money- 
raising  alumni  team  which  secured  the  most  funds 
for  its  building  at  Broad  and  Montgomery  Ave- 
nue in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  raised  the  money  and  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  3909  Spruce  Street  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Delta  in  1916,  when  everybody  said  it  could 
not  be  done. 

The  new  Junior  Grand  Marshal  is  a  member  of 
the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  and  of  the 
Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  His 
success  as  an  attorney  was  forecast  in  his  success 
in  certain  of  his  outside  activities  at  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  debating  team  of  the 
Zelosophic  Literary  Society  and  was  president  of 
the  Varsity  Debate  Council  in  his  senior  year, 
1914.  His  present  hobbies,  lying  outside  the  field 
of  law,  are  biographical  research  and  scientific 
research  and  invention  studies. 

He  was  married  in  1916;  besides  the  son, 
Charles,  mentioned,  there  is  a  daughter,  Ella, 
who  holds  a  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
Cornell  University,  a  certificate  of  French  study 
from  Sorbonne  University,  Paris,  1939,  and  a 
certificate  of  Spanish  study  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico.  A  second  son,  Vinton,  born  in 
1923,  received  his  B.S.  in  agriculture  from  Cornell 
in  1944,  and  is  at  present  in  an  Officer  Candidate 
School,  U.   S.  Army. 
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New  Manual  Distributed 

The  new  edition  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Man- 
ual, incorporating  certain  improvements  over  the 
edition  released  by  the  Central  Office  in  1940, 
was  ready  for  distribution  on  August  1.  In  keep- 
ing with  wartime  restrictions,  the  text  in  some 
instances  is  condensed  and  unnecessary  features 
omitted.  The  printer  is  the  George  Banta  Publish- 
ing Company,  also  printer  of  the  Journal. 

The  purpose  of  the  Manual  is  stated  in  the 
Foreword  of  the  new  edition,  as  follows: 

"This  Manual  is  designed  and  written  as  a 
guide  and  counselor.  It  relates  no  more  extensively 
than  seems  desirable  in  a  non-historical  work  high- 
lights in  the  history  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  and 
then  becomes  more  at  length  a  beginner's  treasure 
of  tips  and  advice  selectively  accumulated  in  years 
of  experience  of  many  Sig  Eps. 

"The  technique  and  the  psychology  of  proper 
rushing  are  unfolded,  as  are  the  steps  entailed  in 
ideal  training  of  the  pledge.  There  is  informa- 
tion on  the  correct  thing  at  all  times  for  the  fra- 
ternity gentlemen.  There  are  hints  and  guides  to 
effective  study,  and  this  Manual  does  not  neglect 
to  state  that  the  study  is  a  Sig  Ep's  catchpole  to  a 
career.  Amen.  There  are  other  chapters  dealing 
with  fraternity  organization,  both  local  and  na- 
tional; membership;  the  coat  of  arms;  publica- 
tions; and  the  like. 
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"The  counsel  of  many  minds  is  represented  by 
the  Manual.  Chief  among  them  are  the  late  Grand 
Vice  President  and  Journal  Editor  Clifford  B. 
Scott,  Nebraska  Alpha;  former  Traveling  Secre- 
tary Clarence  H.  Freeark,  Illinois  Alpha;  Dr. 
Nathan  M.  Caffee,  Virginia  Delta;  Journal 
Editor  F.  James  Barnes,  II,  Virginia  Delta;  and 
Assistant  to  the  Grand  Secretary  Mark  D.  Wilkins, 
Oklahoma  Alpha.  The  material  has  been  edited 
by  John  Robson,  Wisconsin  Alpha.  Immeasurable 
moving  inspiration  to  the  contributors  has  always 
been  provided  by  the  example  and  the  ideals  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  beloved  builder,  William  L. 
Phillips,  Virginia  Alpha. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  that  have  passed 
into  the  creation  of  the  Manual  will  find  reward 
in  the  benefits  that  its  Sig  Ep  students  will  gather. 
Pray  God  that  it  be  a  true  beacon  light." 

Central  Office  News 

Making  its  bow  in  June,  1944,  and  put  together 
at  the  Central  Office  under  the  editorship  of  As- 
sistant Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hindman, 
Jr.,  was  a  new  national  administrative  bulletin, 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity  Central  Office  News. 
The  first  issue  was  a  single  mimeographed  sheet 
in  which  Bill  proposed  a  "'$64  question" — namely: 
"How  can  the  Fraternity  preserve  what  it  already 
has  and  at  the  same  time  not  only  make  plans  for 
the  post-war  rebuilding  but  actually  put  some  of 
those  plans  into  operation  before  the  war  is  com- 
pletely over.^" 

The  July  edition  of  this  new  monthly  sheet 
contained  further  challenges  to  Sig  Eps  of  cour- 
age and  willingness  to  help  set  the  stage  on  Sig 
Ep  campuses  so  that  the  brothers  in  the  service, 
returning  from  their  military  jobs,  might  reclaim 
their  old  Sig  Ep  homes  with  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  comfort,  provided  home-front  brothers 
have  kept  the  Sig  Ep  hearth  fires  burning  in 
them. 

Bill  Hindman  asks,  "Will  the  flame  that  was 
kindled  in  Richmond  in  1901  be  strong  enough 
to  once  again  rekindle  the  pioneering  spirit  in 
Sig  Eps  everywhere?" 

— and  Proudly  Present 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  the  Central  Office 
published  a  rushing  pamphlet,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon, 
A  Brief  Introduction.  At  that  time  10,000  copies 
were  printed.  By  this  summer  the  supply  was 
exhausted.  Brought  up  to  date,  the  new  edition 
now  available  contains  facts  and  figures  which  are 
true  as  of  June,  1944.  Statistical  comparisons  with 
other  fraternities  have  been  based  on  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  fifty-eight  na- 
tional social  fraternities  recognized  by  the  National 
Interfraternity  Conference.  In  the  former  edition, 
statistical  comparisons  were  made  with  forty-one 
other  so-called  representative,  major  national  fra- 
ternities. 

The  inside  front  cover  is  a  rushing  invitation 
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blank  which  should  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
chapter  as  a  device  to  personalize  their  rushing. 
It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  kill  three  birds 
with  one  stone;  that  is,  to  present  national  facts 
to  the  prospect,  to  let  him  know  the  name  of  the 
local  chapter  and  its  location,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  as  a  medium  by  which  an  invitation 
can  be  extended  to  him.  The  outside  back  cover 
carries  the   Greek  alphabet. 

This  neatly  printed  pamphlet  should  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  chapter  for  both  regular 
and  summer  rushing.  Ten  thousand  copies  have 
been  printed,  and  several  dozen  copies  will  be 
sent  to  each  chapter  gratis.  If  any  chapter  has 
need  for  more  of  these,  they  can  be  bought  for 
two  cents  each. 

Vacation  Note 

Assistant  Grand  Secretary  Bill  Hindman  spent 
eight  days  of  his  vacation  in  July  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Settlement  Camp  for  boys  at 
Green  Lane,  Pa.  This  is  a  camp  run  by  the  Chris- 
tian Association  of  the  University  for  boys  from 
the  poorest  Philadelphia  districts.  The  counselors 
are  students  in  the  University  who  volunteer  their 
services  for  various  periods  during  the  sixty-day 
summer  camping  season.  When  Bill  was  in  col- 
lege he  spent  part  of  each  summer  serving  as  a 
counselor  at  this  camp.  Because  of  this,  the  camp 
director  had  asked  him,  along  with  some  other 
former  counselors,  to  return  for  a  short  period 
of  time  to  help  him  out,  since  the  students  at  the 
University  remained  in  school  this  summer  and 
thus  were  not  available. 

Through  the  Heilig  Keyhole 

Three  of  the  Heiligs  are  again  together  this 
summer,  according  to  reports  from  Richmond. 
Jean,  who  attended  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames 
this  year,  is  back  home  in  Richmond.  She  does 
not  plan  to  go  back  to  Iowa  next  year,  since  her 
field  has  been  closed  to  women  for  the  duration. 
She  is  planning  a  college  major  of  drama,  speech, 
and  a  minor  in  music,  with  some  training  after 
college  in  secretarial  work,  with  the  thought  per- 
haps of  getting  into  the  radio  business  on  the 
program  end.  Dorothy,  the  older  daughter,  is  still 
on  the  West  Coast  waiting  for  her  husband,  Dick, 
to  come  back  from  the  South  Pacific.  She  taught 
school  last  year  in  Vallejo,  Calif.,  but  now  is  a 
junior  engineer  in  radar  design  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  When  Dick  comes  back  and  the  war 
is  over  they  expect  to  go  back  to  Madison,  Wis., 
where  Dick  will  finish  his  Ph.D.  in  bacteriology. 


:Ar  *  The  foundations  of  the  world  will  be 
shaky  until  the  moral  props  are  restored. — 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick. 
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SANDERS 


Richmond  Alumni 

ON  May  2  the  Rich- 
mond Alumni  Chap- 
ter arranged  a  some- 
what unusual  dinner 
meeting.  The  almost 
impossible  banquet  fa- 
cilities were  responsi- 
ble. As  evidence  of 
their  faith  and  praise 
of  the  good  work  being 
done  by  Virginia  Al- 
pha, arrangements  were 
made  to  take  the  nine 
actives   to    dinner. 

We  met  at  Lang- 
ford's  Cafeteria,  twen- 
ty-six in  all,  and  purchased  the  dinner  in  true 
cafeteria  style  and  then  retired  to  a  private  dining 
room,  which  had  been  reserved  in  advance.  Prob- 
ably the  best  feature  of  this  slightly  novel  idea 
was  that  there  were  no  speeches  of  any  kind 
whatsover.  It  was  well  worth  the  small  effort  it 
cost. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding,  a  num- 
ber of  the  alumni  attended  the  initiation  of  the 
four  pledges  and  as  a  result,  the  entire  chapter 
is  now  composed  of  initiates. 

— W.  H.  Sanders,  Jr. 

Very  Active  Detroit  Lads 

Detroit  Alumni  Chapter  held  an  Easter  party 
at  Webster  Hall,  Detroit,  on  April  6,  and  elected 
officers:  V.  J.  McAvoy,  New  York  Gamma,  presi- 
dent; Emery  W.  Stoner,  Indiana  Alpha,  vice- 
president;  George  J.  Newcomb,  Jr.,  Michigan 
Alpha,  treasurer,  and  John  F.  Jordan,  Michigan 
Alpha,  secretary. 

Cecil  Sink,  president  of  Michigan  Alpha,  gave 
a  report  on  the  fraternity's  activities  on  the  campus 
at  Ann  Arbor  for  the  past  few  months  and  ex- 
plained some  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
because  of  wartime  conditions.  John  R.  Pear, 
Alumni  Trustee,  spoke  on  the  effect  of  wartime 
conditions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Alumni 
Trustee's  office.  Plans  were  laid  to  negotiate  with 
the  University  authorities  and  arrange  to  have  the 
active  chapter  re-occupy  the  chapter  house,  which 
was  occupied  by  students  in  the  armed  forces  from 
September,  1943,  until  April  1,  1944,  under  gov- 
ernment and  University  contracts.  John  R.  Pear, 
Glenn  D.  Curtis,  and  E.  Reed  Hunt  were  ap- 
pointed to  constitute. a  committee  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations. 

Fred  A.  Price,  Basil  J.  Hackett,  and  R.  Bliss 
Wolfe  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  draft 
suitable  resolutions  concerning  the  death  of  Carl 
I.  Johnson,  Missouri  Alpha,  at  his  home  in  Pon- 
tiac,   Mich.,   on   February   22.    Brother  Johnson's 


health  broke  down  because  of  over-work  at  the 
Alexander  Blain  Hospital,  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding. 

Joseph  Linkers,  comptroller  of  Michigan  Alpha, 
attended  the  meeting. 

Detroit  Alumni  Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
held  a  very  enjoyable  banquet  at  the  University 
Club  on  the  evening  of  May  25.  The  wives  were 
present  as  honored  guests.  We  had  never  before 
known  that  our  host  Glenn  D.  Curtis,  who  is 
one  of  the  city's  distinguished  barristers,  has  the 
ability  to  arise  daily  (except  Sunday),  prepare 
his  own  breakfast  and  "shove  off"  for  the  day's 
labors  without  even  disturbing  the  slumbers  of 
our  hostess  Mrs.  Curtis,  at  the  early  hour  of  8:20 
A.M.  If  you  want  to  know  a  man's  virtues  (or 
vices,  we  might  add),  ask  his  wife. 

Amongst  the  early  arrivals  were  the  Schling- 
mans  (father  and  son)  and  their  charming  spouses. 
Albert  S.  "Doc"  Schlingman,  of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  leg  several 
months  ago,  and  has  been  unable  to  attend  meet- 
ings during  the  past  season,  and  his  resumption  of 
attendance  was  an  inspiration.  His  son,  Royer, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
big  drug  manufacturing  company  on  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  has  a  very  charming  wife  who  was 
one  of  the  social  debutantes  a  few  years  ago. 

Walter  V.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Johnson 
Coal  Cubing  Co.,  and  his  attractive  wife,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  regaled  us  with  tall  tales  of  the  Law- 
rence College  chapter  and  concerning  Tug  and 
Dick  Hardy,  who  affiliated  with  Michigan  Alpha 
for  special  and  post-graduate  work. 

Alumni  Chapter  President  V.  J.  McAvoy  and 
Mrs.  McAvoy  led  the  discussion  concerning  every- 
thing from  "care  and  feeding  of  infants"  to  R.F.C. 
loans.  "Mac"  is  with  the  local  R.F.C.  office  in 
charge  of  loans  and  has  an  important  part  in  the 
war  effort.  Mrs.  "Mac"  keeps  him  and  the  chil- 
dren "on  the  beam." 

Another  "old  timer"  whom  we  have  not  seen 
at  meetings  recently,  but  who  was  present,  was 
Neil  Crane,  design  engineer  for  Vickers,  Inc.,  all 
out  for  war  production.  Neil's  wife  was  unable  to 
attend  because  of  illness.  We  were  glad  to  learn 
that  E.  T.  "Pat"  Pheney  is  making  progress 
towards  recovery  after  a  serious  illness. 

— John  F.  Jordan,  '16 

Quad  City  Alumni 

Though  we  have  neglected  to  provide  news  to 
the  Journal  as  regularly  as  some  of  the  other 
alumni  groups,  we  are  really  the  best  Sig  Ep 
Alumni  Chapter  in  the  U.S.A.  Since  starting  in 
November,  1938,  we  have  met  the  first  Thursday 
of  every  month,  and  still  have  a  livewire  organi- 
zation despite  the  drastic  thinning  of  our  ranks 
by  the  war. 
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At  present  membership  is  made  up  from  twelve 
different  chapters.  Our  usual  meeting  is  to  have 
a  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.,  followed  by  a  speaker,  then 
a  short  business  meeting,  and  then  a  card  session. 
In  the  summer  there  are  golf  stags  and  picnics. 
We  always  try  to  have  at  least  one  meeting  dur- 
ing the  year  when  our  wives  are  invited,  and  this 
is   usually   a  dancing   party. 

For  the  year  1944  we  have  averaged  an  at- 
tendance of  twenty.  This  is  made  up  of  men  from 
Rock  Island,  Moline,  East  Moline,  Davenport, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Muscatine,  and  other  communi- 
ties. Present  officers  are  the  undersigned,  presi- 
dent; Glen  Baggerly,  Jr.,  vice-president;  and 
Howard  Esbeck,  secretary-treasurer. 

— Kermit  H.  Schroeder 


The  Chicago  Alumni 


In  spite  of  the  many  active  members  of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Association  who  are  now  in 
service,  we  have  continued  to  hold  our  monthly 
meetings  with  more  than  average  success.  On 
March  10,  1944,  we  held  our  annual  banquet  and 
formal  initiation.  Toastmaster  was  William  J. 
Condon.  Initiates  were  LeRoy  Marose  and  Ralph 
B.  Patch.  Twenty-three  attended  the  banquet, 
speaker  of  the  evening  being  Ray  S.  Thurman, 
Governor  of  District  10. 

The  present  officers  are:  J.  Russell  Pratt,  Michi- 
gan Alpha,  president;  John  P.  Cisler,  Illinois 
Alpha,  vice-president;  Harold  H.  Ackmann,  Illi- 
nois Alpha,  treasurer;  Donald  W.  Kanne,  Minne- 
sota Alpha,  secretary. 

— D.  W.  Kanne 

Missoula  Alumni 

The  Alumni  Chapter  of  Western  Montana  is 
still  very  much  active  and  holds  weekly  luncheons 
that  are  by  no  means  in  the  dull  or  uninteresting 
class.  At  the  present  time  it  is  composed  of  the 
following  members: 

Lloyd  Hogan,  Kansas  Alpha,  who  is  the  Sig 
Ep  sparkplug  in  Missoula,  recently  elected  State 
President  of  the  Montana  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Oskar  O.  Lympus,  attorney,  just  announced  that 
he  will  run  for  county  attorney. 

Dr.  Fred  H.  Lowe,  practicing  physician. 

A.  L.  Ainsworth,  co-owner  of  the  A  and  C 
Drug. 
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L.  D.  Polich,  of  the  Smith  Drug  Stores. 

Al  Lister,  a  charter  member  of  Montana  Alpha. 

Bill  Gallagher,  owner  of  the  Westmont  Tractor 
Company. 

Joe  Woolfolk,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Ralph  E.  Fields,  District  Governor  of  District 
XVI.  Just  returned  from  the  coast  where  he  has 
been  on  special  detail  for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Francis  Good,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Kenneth  Sanders,  highway  engineer,  Ken 
worked  on  the  Alcan  highway  and  just  recently 
returned  from  Whitehorse,  Yukon. 

Jim  Alexander,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

— James  A.  Alexander 


Stillwater  Alumni 

Alumni  met  at  Bishop's  Cafe  in  Stillwater  on 
April  7  to  commemorate  Founder's  Day  and  to 
honor  Mrs.  J.  B.  McKinley,  formerly  hostess  of 
Oklahoma  Alpha,  at  a  steak  dinner.  Mother  Mc- 
Kinley cut  the  large  cake  that  served  as  dessert. 
Those  present:  Mrs.  J.  B.  McKinley,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Cave  (Dr.  Cave  was  out  of  town).  Prof.  Robert 
Penquite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  G.  Sexton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Dunlavy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Baxter,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  L. 
Nickolls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Adkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Plice,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Wood. 
After  the  dinner,  most  of  the  members  adjourned 
to  the  home  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Cave  where  the 
evening  was  spent  in  visiting  and  in  playing 
bridge. 

Adkins  is  the  only  active  member  of  Oklahoma 
Alpha  still  enrolled  in  college. 

Mrs.  McKinley  is  at  present  hostess  for  the  Pi 
Beta  Phi  sorority  here,  but  stoutly  asserts  she  is 
coming  back  to  Sig  Ep  when  things  get  back  to 
normal. 

Fraternity  houses  here  are  given  over  to  use  as 
Victory  Halls  for  women  students.  Fraternities 
are  disbanded  by  college  rule  and  no  pledging  is 
allowed.  However,  we  now  have  on  the  campus 
an  interfraternity  group  consisting  of  alumni  of 
the  various  fraternities  banded  together  to  foster 
fraternity  spirit  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  fraternities  now  and  later  when  school  affairs 
return  to  normal.  Prof.  E.  C.  Burris,  School  of 
Commerce,  is  president  of  the  local  group.  A 
similar  group  exists  in  Oklahoma  City. 

— Sylvan  R.  Wood,  Oklahoma.  Alpha,  '20, 

Chapter  Adviser 
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GRADUATE  BRIEFS 


COLORADO    DELTA— Colorado    School    of    Mines 

Joseph  Soper,  Jr.,  '44,  is  with  the  Union  Car- 
bide and  Carbon  Corporation  as  a  metallurgical 
engineer. 

IOWA  ALPHA— Iowa   Wcsleyan   College 

Harold  McLeran,  '25,  president  of  the  Sig  Ep 
Alumni  Association,  was  recently  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  his  alma  mater. 


MICHIGAN  ALPHA— University  of  Michisan 

William  M.  Berridge,  Jr.,  '32,  is  with  General 
Motors,  in  the  engineering  department  of  Eastern 
Aircraft  Division,  Linden,  N.J.,  residing  at  30 
Meadowbrook  Village,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

NEW   YORK   ALPHA— Syracuse    University  J 

Duncan   Thomson,   Jr.,    '36,    is   with   the   Com-' 
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WYATT  MARTIN 

Two  recent  initiates  into  N.C.  Zeta  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  from  the  local  chapter  which  preceded 
installation  arc  Dr.  Walter  J.  Wyatt,  faculty  ad- 
viser, and  Leroy  Martin,  vice-president  of  Wachovia 
Bank,    Raleigh. 

mercial  Solvents  Corporation,  engineering  division, 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  His  oldest  brother,  Archie, 
'27,  is  with  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  in  Wash- 
ington. [For  news  of  still  another  Sig  Ep  Thom- 
son brother,  John,  see  "Service  Briefs."] 

NORTH   CAROLINA  ZETA— Wake   Forest  College 

Dr.  W.  J.  Wyatt,  North  Carolina  Zeta,  chem- 
istry department  head  at  Wake  Forest  College, 
has  assumed  a  position  with  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development  in  Washington. 

This  office  is  a  bureau  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, located  in  Washington,  and  is  now  carrying 
on  intensive  scientific  research  on  behalf  of  the 
war  effort.  It  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
vital  branches  of  the  government,  and  has  devel- 
oped innumerable  instruments  now  being  success- 
fully used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  June  6  the  chapter  initiated  three  promi- 
nent alumni  of  Chi  Tau,  the  local  that  became 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  They  are  Leroy  Martin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  in  Raleigh,  secre- 
tary state  school  commission,  principal  clerk  of 
N.C.  State  Senate  from  1927  to  1935  and  a  former 
teacher  and  coach  at  Campbell  College;  Zeno 
Martin,  bursar  of  Meredith  College;  Dr.  George 
C.  Mackie,  college  physician,  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  pharmacology  from  1930  to  1941  (Wake 
Forest  College).  He  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1928  and 
interned  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital 
from  1928  to  1930. 

OHIO  ALPHA— Ohio  Northern  University 

L.  H.  Gardner,  '16,  is  chairman  of  the  annual 
Loyalty  Fund  Program  of  his  alma  mater. 

A.  A.  Stambaugh,  '05,  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Ohio  Northern. 

OHIO  GAMMA— Ohio  State  University 

Wallace  E.  Wing,  '22,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Marblehead  Lime  Company,  Chicago,  having 
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become  associated  with  this  company  shortly  after 
its  re-organization  in  1922,  and  serving  in  various 
operating,  technical  and  executive  capacities  since 
that  time.  He  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
C-7  Committee  on  lime  in  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  His  work  at  Ohio  State  embraced  chemical 
engineering. 

OHIO   EPSILON— Ohio  Wesleyan   University 

Chalmer  F.  Lutz,  '25,  is  district  manager  of 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society,  Cleveland. 

Haldean  S.  Lindsey,  '34,  is  minister  at  the 
Methodist  Church  in  New  Concord,  seat  of 
Muskingum  College.  The  church  celebrated  its 
107th  birthday  by  burning  a  $15,000  mortgage 
and  holding  a  rededication  service.  Since  Mr. 
Lindsey  became  pastor  in  1942,  repairs  and  re- 
decoration  and  improvements  worth  $4,000  have 
been  made,  including  a  new  organ,  with  recrea- 
tion rooms  for  students  and  cadets. 

Gerald  Kent,  M.D.,  '36,  is  resident  physician  in 
Lakeside  Hospital,   Cleveland. 

Robert  F.  Strouse,  '4l,  is  employed  by  Diebold, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  armor  plate 
in  the  country,  in  charge  of  the  Armor  Plate  Ma- 
terial Control  department. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAMBDA— Westminster  College 
Frank  Brettholle,  '40,  has  been  made  business 
manager  of  Westminster  College. 

WISCONSIN  ALPHA— Lawrence  College 

Arthur  J.  Smith,  '32,  recently  reported  to  the 
Central  Office  that  he  had  been  made  the  Sioux 
City  Manager  of  WNAX,  and,  consequently,  the 
Smith  family  was  moving  to  Sioux  City.  His  office 
address  will  be:  Sioux  City  Manager,  Radio  Sta- 
tion WNAX,  Orpheum  Theater  Bldg.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  "We  hate  to  move  in  a  way  in  as  much  as 
we  have  built  a  brand  new  house,"  he  says.  "I 
know  that  I  can't  find  anything  that  we  will 
enjoy  as  much  there  in  Sioux  City,  however,  it  is 
a  fine  advancement  and,  of  course,  one  has  to  take 
advantage  of  those  things  when  they  come.  The 
Cowles  organization,  for  whom  I  work,  is  advanc- 
ing very  rapidly  in  the  radio  field  having  just 
purchased  stations  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  D.C." 

Jack  Vincent,  '21,  is  personnel  director  at  Doug- 
las Aircraft,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  Marine  Corps,  having  received  an 
honorable  discharge  some  months  ago. 

Clayton  B.  McCallen,  '23,  has  launched  his  own 
concern  for  the  general  practice  of  public  account- 
ing and  federal  tax  consultation  at  1  North  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Jack  Thomas,  '42,  is  on  the  research  staff  of 
the  Charles  Bruning  Company,  Chicago.  He  had 
been  a  chemist  with  the  Reilly  Tar  and  Chemical 
Corporation  of  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Norman  Rasmussen,  '43,  is  graduate  assistant 
in  physics  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City.  (See  Vital  Data.) 
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VITAL  DATA 


Marriages 

"Humble  wedlock  is  far  better  than  proud 
virgmity." — Saint  Augustine 

Ens.  Robert  Ohie  Herder,  Colorado  Delta,  '43, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Ens.  Vivian  Blank,  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  also  of  Baltimore,  on  June  18,  1944, 
in  the  Little  Chapel  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis. 

Lt.  Roger  Williams  Sheridan,  Indiana  Alpha, 
'45,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  and  Shirley  Par- 
sons, on  June  12,  1944,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Charles  Kenneth  West,  Iowa  Beta,  and  Martha 
May  Edelman,  on  April  30,  1944,  at  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

Lt.  Alfred  McConnell  Miller,  Jr.,  Iowa  Beta, 
'AA,  and  Gussie  Adelle  Frymire,  on  April  30, 
1944,  in  the  Old  Post  Chapel,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Dixon  Neel  Burns,  Mississippi  Alpha,  '43,  and 
Martha  Reynolds  Orr,  on  May  27,  1944,  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

1st  Lt.  Fred  C.  Beyer,  Montana  Alpha,  and 
Adell  Beaman,  Montana  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma, 
on  April  8,  1944,  in  the  Army  Chapel,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga. 

William  Hall,  New  York  Alpha,  '4l,  and 
Dorothy  Griffin,  Syracuse  University,  Pi  Alpha 
Phi,  on  June  23,  1944. 

Noel  Phillips,  New  York  Alpha,  '4l,  to  Sally 
Gagnon,  a  graduate  of  Rochester  University  and 
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the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
on  May  6,  1944. 

Lt.  Spencer  Clark,  New  York  Alpha,  '42,  to 
Henrietta  Dietrickson,  Chi  Omega,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity,  on  April   29,    1944,   in  Maplewood,  N.J. 

Captain  Edward  Dudley,  New  York  Alpha,  '35, 
to  Francis  Maclntyre,  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Syracuse 
University,   on  May   13,    1944,  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Pvt.  Kenneth  Wilsey,  New  York  Alpha,  '44, 
to  Janice  Fillmore  of  Syracuse  University,  on 
June  10,   1944. 

Albert  M.  Edmonds,  M.D.,  New  York  Alpha, 
'40,  to  Hellen  Jeannette  Powilson  on  June  3, 
1944,  in  Detroit. 

Sydney  K.  Dowst,  New  York  Alpha,  '38,  to 
Jane  Gray,  on  May  20,  1944,  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 

George  R.  Freund,  New  York  Gamma,  '43,  and 
Virginia  Schmitt,  of  Astoria,  Long  Island,  on 
March  12,  1944,  in  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church, 
Astoria. 

John  M.  Parks,  New  York  Delta,  of  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  and  Martha  MacElhose,  of  Schenectady, 
on  June  8,  1944. 

Capt.  Elbert  Van  Houten,  New  York  Delta, 
'40,  and  Olive  Mae  Trumble,  on  May  7,  1944, 
in  Troy,  N.Y. 

Ens.  Wallace  Banks,  North  Carolina  Zeta,  '43, 
and  Sue  Parker,  in  the  spring  of   1944. 

Lt.  Horace  W.  Miller,  North  Carolina  Zeta, 
'AA,  and  June  Johnson,  in  the  spring  of  1944. 

S/Sgt.  Thomas  B.  Runyan,  Ohio  Alpha,  '41, 
and  Justine  Isabel  Johnstone,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  December  4,  1943. 

Ensign  Frank  E.  Thompson,  Ohio  Epsilon,  '42, 
and  Vivian  Tilton  on  February  19,  1944,  in  the 
chapel  of  Epworth  Euclid  Methodist  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sgt.  Joseph  E.  Harris,  Ohio  Epsilon,  '42,  and 
Mary  Lambert,  on  February  24,  1944,  at  Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Ensign  Richard  C.  Hum,  Ohio  Epsilon,  'AA,  flier 
on  antisubmarine  patrol  hops  located  at  Naval  Air 
Station,  Houma,  La.,  son  of  Sig  Ep  Clyde  Hum, 
Michigan  Alpha,  '16,  and  Jane  Murphy,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  on  January  6, 
1944. 

Lt.  (jg)  James  Leo  Hannam,  Oregon  Alpha, 
'37,  and  Norma  Ruth  Perry,  of  Knoxville,  on 
May  12,  1944,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lt.  Robert  W.  Root,  Oregon  Alpha,  '38,  pres- 
ently stationed  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Betty  Jean  Fowler,  in  the  spring  of  1944,  in 
Medford,  Ore. 

Ensign  Brent  E.  Nyden,  Oregon  Alpha,  'AA,  in- 
structor in  the  Navy  Officers  Training  Program  at 
Columbia  University  New  York,  on  April  21, 
1944,  in  New  York. 

James  Jessup  Voelker,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '41, 
and  Jayne  Elaine  Hurd,  on  May  27,  1944,  in 
Beth! -hem.   Pa. 
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Birth! 
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Lt.  (jg)  Sherwood  James  Cota,  Pennsylvania 
Iota,  '42,  and  Eugenia  R.  Viger,  on  January  25, 
1944,  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (See  cut.) 

Lt.  Richard  Newton,  Pennsylvania  Lambda,  '44, 
and  Daisy  Mae  Wallis  on  July  6,  1944,  in  West- 
minster College  chapel. 

Sam  Houston,  Pennsylvania  Lambda  and  Betsy 
Bush,  Westminster  Sigma  Kappa,  in  July, 
1944. 

2nd  Lt.  Raymond  W.  Dew,  Jr.,  Tennessee  Al- 
pha, and  Maxine  Collins,  of  Fairburn,  Ga.,  on 
March  11,  1944. 

Capt.  Maurice  Roach,  Tennessee  Alpha,  and 
Nancy  Ann  Lowry,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Base  Chapel,  San  Diego,  on  April 
8,   1944. 

Lt.  Dayton  Campbell,  Tennessee  Alpha,  and 
Marion  Louise  Rogers,  University  of  Tennessee 
Phi  Mu,  on  June  25,  1944,  in  Knoxville. 

Lt.  (jg)  Hayden  Hoyle,  Tennessee  Alpha,  '41, 
and  Louise  Hill,  of  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.,  in  the 
Sage  Hall  Chapel,  Cornell  University,  in  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Lt.  (jg)  Robert  F.  Pickard,  Vermont  Beta,  '40, 
and  Marjorie  Olson,  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  on 
March  19,  1944. 

Lt.  Allan  Jackson  Phaup,  Virginia  Alpha,  '40, 
and  Grace  Manette  Delamater  on  June  24,  1944, 
in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Midland,  Tex. 

Norman  Rasmussen,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '43,  and 
June  Peterson,  on  November  20,  1943,  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 


"Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry 
days." — Shakespeare 

"To  Lt.  (jg)  Merrick  Irwin  Campbell,  Virginia 
Eta,  30,  a  daughter,  Jane  Lathrop,  their  first  child, 
on  March  27,  1944,  at  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women,  Washington,  D.C." 

Of  course,  that's  the  way  birth  notices  in  the 
Journal  usually  read — in  that  general  style.  But 
just  to  show  readers  what  a  complicated  matter 
the  proud  announcement  of  an  offspring  can  be, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  above  was  distilled  from 
a  complicated  form  titled  "Log  of  the  United 
States  Ship  Jane  Lathrop  Campbell  First,"  the 
physical  dimensions  of  which  measured  a  cool 
SVa  by  13  inches,  divided  into  two  distinct  and 
formidably  reading  parts. 

The  first,  "Columns,"  gave,  in  part,  the  fol- 
lowing: direction  out,  force  strong,  height  in 
inches  plenty  of,  reading  at  ther.  plenty  of  pres- 
sure, air  dry  bulb  warm,  water  at  surface  yes, 
form  of  clouds  silver-lined,  moving  from  staying, 
amount  plenty,  visibility  unlimited,  condition 
moderate,  swells  from  astern.  Also:  weight  8 
pounds  and  4  ounces,  length  21  inches,  latitude 
38°-54'-12"N,  longitude  77°-03'-06"W,  current 
set  homeward,  current  drift  gradual,  fuel  received 
four  ounces,  fuel  expended  of  course,  fuel  on 
hand  some,  water  distilled  no,  water  received  none, 
water  expended  abundance,  water  on  hand  and 
elsewhere. 

Also:  drills  and  exercises  as  follows — day  watch, 
air  bedding,  perambulator  patrol,  didee  drill,  night 
watch,  bottle  stations,  pap  stoking,  concoct  form- 
ula. 

The  second  part  of  this  incredible  form,  the 
like  of  which  no  editor  of  the  Journal  has  ever 
before  beheld,  is  titled  "Operational  Remarks," 
with  the  subtitle  "War  Diary."  It  reads:  "An- 
chored in  comfortable  berth  in  various  depths 
with  seven  fathoms  of  baby  bunting  out  to  the 
sheet  anchor.  Receiving  light,  heat,  fuel,  and  fresh 
water  from  tender  sources.  Craft  made  port  after 
perilous  voyage  of  nine  months  and  ten  days.  In- 
spection reveals  hull  to  be  cracked  requiring  in- 
terim dry-docking  and  bottom  scraping.  Command- 
ing officer  admitted  to  sick  list  and  mate  assumed 
command." 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Heck,  Jr.,  Cali- 
fornia Beta,  '42,  a  daughter,  Kathern  Ann. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Trott,  California 
Beta,  '41,  a  daughter  Jo  Ann. 

To  District  Governor  (IX)  and  Mrs.  Luis  J. 
Roberts,  California  Beta,  '28,  a  daughter,  Sharon, 
on  July  7,  1944. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Banks,  Iowa  Beta,  a  son, 
Richard  Lynn,  weighing  61/2  pounds,  at  the  Veteri- 
nary Hospital  at  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  July 
4,  1944. 
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To  Major  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Dickhut,  Kansas 
Beta,  '38,  a  son,  Dale  Wendell,  on  January  7, 
1944,  at  Houston,  Tex. 

To  Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Plummer, 
Maryland  Alpha,  '29,  a  second  son,  Edwin  Fair- 
child,  on  March  2,  1944,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Schoonmaker,  Mas- 
sachusetts Alpha,  '32,  presently  alumni  treasurer 
of  his  chapter,  a  son,  Robert  Cadbury,  on  June 
26,   1944,  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Sayer,  New  York 
Beta,  '37,  a  first  daughter  and  second  child,  Mary 
Evans,  on  June  24,  1944,  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Clarkson,  New  York  Al- 
pha, a  daughter,  Mary  Genevieve,  in  April,  1944. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Erving  E.  Albright,  New  York 
Alpha,  a  son,  in  January,  1944. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Coons,  Ohio  Epsilon, 
'26,  a  daughter,  Polly  Joanna,  on  February  27, 
1944. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Carlson,  Ohio 
Epsilon,  '40,  a  son,  William  G.  Ill,  on  September 
11,  1943, 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Skinner,  Oregon 
Alpha,  '44,  a  daughter  [date  unreported]. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Gies,  Pennsylvania 
Eta,  '34  (Governor  of  District  XXI),  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Lang,  on  April  25,  1944,  in  West  View, 
Pa. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Lester  L.  McDowell,  Pennsyl- 
vania Kappa,  '40,  a  daughter,  Heather  Lee,  on 
April  3,  1944. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Burry,  Pennsylvania 
Lambda,  '35,  a  daughter,  in  March,  1944. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Carroll,  Texas  Alpha, 
'37,  a  second  daughter,  Frances  Marie,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1943,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  MacDonough, 
Virginia  Epsilon,  '29,  their  first  son  and  second 
child,  Jack,  on  December  7,  1943,  in  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Reinstated 

Herbert  A.  Straw,  California  Beta,  on  June  9, 
1944,  in  Alhambra,  Calif. 

Deaths 

"And  in  the  night  of  death 

Hope  sees  a  star 
And  listening  love  can 

Hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing." 

Samuel  Knox  Phillips  Passes 

By  WILLIAM  L  PHILLIPS 

THE  passing  on  May  22,  1944,  of  Samuel  Knox 
Phillips,  Virginia  Alpha,  '07,  removes  from  our 
midst  one  of  those  Sig  Eps  who  was  a  material 
factor  in  preparing  the  foundation  of  a  great  Fra- 
ternity. Sam  as  he  was  lovingly  known  was  born 
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THE  "REV"  IS  RESTING 
The  late  Samuel  K.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Phillips  on  the 
porch  of  their  summer  home,  "Rev's  Rest,"  on  Lake 
Murray,  S.C.  Taken  about  1937. 

in  Burgaw,  N.C.,  September  29,  1885.  His  family 
after  residing  in  several  southern  cities  moved  to 
Richmond  in  1901  where  Dr.  Phillips  Sr.  made 
his  headquarters  as  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  School  and  Young  Peoples  Work  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  moving  about  of  the  Phillips  family 
Sam's  early  schools  days  were  in  several  places, 
including  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  before  settling  in  Richmond 
where  he  attended  High  School.  He  entered  Rich- 
mond College  in  the  fall  of  1903  and  graduated 
in  1907.  The  records  of  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond show  him  to  have  been  a  student  with  a 
broad  viewpoint.  He  was  in  almost  every  activity 
that  one  working  his  way  through  college  could 
be  in.  He  held  membership  in  the  Mu  Sigma  Rho 
Literary  Society  and  the  Richmond  Club.  In  ath- 
letics he  was  a  member  of  the  baseball  team, 
captain  of  the  track  team,  and  an  instructor  in 
the  gymnasium.  He  was  also  associate  editor  of 
The  Messenger,  the  college  monthly.  We  find  in 
Vol.  XXXII  of  the  Messenger  articles  that  show 
clearly  his  broad  viewpoint:  "God's  Masterpiece," 
"Literary  Notes,"  "Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  "The  Value 
of  Air  Castles,"  and  "The  Value  of  College  Ath- 
letics." 

During  all  his  school  and  college  work  in 
Richmond,  Sam  was  engaged  in  extra  activities, 
including  instructor  at  the  Covenenter  Gymnasium 
and  singing  in  the  choirs  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  and  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church. 

Upon  completing  his  work  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1910,  Sam  was  married  to 
Ella  Virginia  Holms,  of  Richmond.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  Winchester  Presbytery  in  October 
and  installed  as  minister  at  the  Church  at  Berry- 
ville,  Va.  He  remained  at  Berryville  for  two  years, 
then  going  to  Oxford,  N.C.  where  in  addition  to 
his  pastorate  he  directed  the  Oxford  Choral  So- 
ciety,  a  chorus   that  gave  many   public  concerts 
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and  made  quite  a  reputation  by  its  rendering  of 
the  Crucifixion.  In  1917  he  went  to  Greenville, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  stayed  until  1922,  mov- 
ing to  the  Highland  Church  at  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
In  1926  he  was  called  to  the  Arsenal  Hill  Church 
in  Columbia,  S.C,  and  he  remained  pastor  there 
until  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  in 
1943,  when  he  was  made  pastor  emeritus. 

In  1931  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  South 
Carolina  Penitentiary  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  ten  years.  It  was  during  this  service  that  an 
attempted  break  was  made  and  Sam  went  in  to 
talk  to  the  men  trying  to  get  them  to  release  the 
Captain  of  the  Guards  they  were  holding  as  a 
hostage.  While  in  Columbia  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Salvation  Army  Board  and  for  several  years 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Door  of  Hope, 
a  fine  Columbia  organization  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  young  women.  He  was  a  Mason,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Greenville  Rotary  Club  and 
a  member  of  the  Fayetteville  Kiwanis  Club.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Presby- 
terian College,  and  in  1941  was  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  by  that  institution. 

He  attended  Blue  Ridge,  N.C,  Y.M.C.A.  camp 
for  training  to  serve  in  World  War  I.  Upon 
completion  of  this  work  it  was  discovered  that 
his  eyesight  was  affected  and  this  kept  him  from 
going  overseas  with  his  group.  He  served,  how- 
ever, at  Fort  Dade,  Fla.,  and  was  in  Y  work  at 
Auburn,  Ala.,  also  as  an  instructor  of  Y  camps 
for  R.O.T.C.  Being  unable  to  get  overseas  after 
six  months  of  Y  work,  he  returned  to  his  church. 

Brother  Phillips'  work  with  young  people  was 
outstanding.  His  vacations  and  outings  always 
included  boys,  many  of  whom  learned  from  him 
much  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  outdoor  life.  His 
ability  to  handle  boys'  problems  was  demonstrated 
in  1908  when  with  the  writer  he  visited  Williams- 
burg to  bring  together  warring  factions  of  his 
fraternity  chapter.  By  his  wisdom  and  foresight  a 
serious  breach  was  healed  and  all  factions  of  the 
chapter  satisfied. 

Sixteen  miles  out  of  Columbia,  on  Lake  Mur- 
ray, stands  "Rev's  Rest,"  a  cabin  built  by  Sam 
Phillips  to  which  he  hied  himself  every  Sunday 
night  after  his  evening  services  were  concluded. 
Here  he  enjoyed  a  twenty-four  hours  respite  from 
the  ringing  of  the  telephone  and  the  arduous  duties 
connected  with  the  pastorate  of  a  large  church. 
The  cabin  though  small  was  comfortably  furnished 
and  housed  the  books  that  he  desired  to  read  on 
these  week-end  visits.  Here  he  also  enjoyed  a  few 
hours  each  week-end  with  his  outboard  motor  and 
fishing  line. 

The  Fraternity  early  realized  Sam  Phillips'  abil- 
,  ity  and  leadership.  At  the  Richmond  Conclave  in 
1907  he  was  made  Grand  Secretary  and  he  held 
that  office  until  the  Chicago  Conclave  in  1908. 
In  the  Journal  from  1906  to  1912  are  many 
articles  from  his  pen,  both  as  associate  and  ex- 
change editor.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  publication  in  those  early  years.  Con- 
tributions include  articles  on  character,  organiza- 
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tion,  book  review,  type  of  members,  model  chapter 
letters,  model  chapters,  etc.  His  three  years  of 
review  of  the  Greek  press  is  interesting  and  en- 
lightening. The  writer  recalls  with  interest  and 
pleasure  his  collaboration  with  Sam  in  securing 
data,  checking  and  preparing  an  article  on  the 
claim  of  one  Mr.  Patterson  that  Sigma  Pi  had  its 
founding  in  1752  through  an  organization  at  Wil- 
liam &  Mary.  The  claim  substantiated  would 
make  Sigma  Pi  older  than  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The 
preparing  of  this  article  necessitated  several  days' 
research  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Tyler,  then  Presi- 
dent of  William  &  Mary.  The  article  resulting 
from  this  research  appeared  in  the  October,  1909, 
Journal  and  should  prove  interesting  reading  to 
all  students  of  Fraternity  history.  He  also  served 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Charter  Com- 
mittee that  had  the  responsibility  of  passing  on 
the  granting  of  charters  in  the  first  decade  of  our 
history. 

•     •     •     •     • 


Willis  Henry  Lowther,  Colorado  Alpha,  '09, 
for  many  years  district  engineer  on  the  Union 
Pacific  lines;  on  June  2,  1944,  from  a  heart  at- 
tack, in  Mercy  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

Harvey  S.  Benedict,  Colorado  Delta,  '34,  on 
May  21,  1944,  in  Denver,  Colo. 

•Capt.  Homer  V.  Cook,  Georgia  Alpha,  '28, 
Marine  dive-bomber  pilot  of  the  famed  Ace  of 
Spades  Squadron  of  the  Eastern  Marshall  islands, 
veteran  of  Guadalcanal,  onetime  textile  engineer 
with  the  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company,  Macon, 
Ga.,  onetime  honor  student  at  Georgia  Tech;  in 
action  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific  some  time 
in  March,   1944. 

Cornelius  Gunderson,  Illinois  Alpha,  '04,  on 
June  17,  1944. 

Dorsey  A.  Harwood,  Illinois  Alpha,  on  July 
17,  1944. 

William  R.  Hedrick,  Illinois  Alpha,  '10,  on 
November  17,  1942. 

William  M.  Murray,  Illinois  Alpha,  '24,  on  De- 
cember 22,  1943. 

Charles  R.  Wiley,  Illinois  Alpha,  on  October 
20,  1942. 

George  Kelso,  Massachusetts  Alpha,  '26,  one- 
time Lawrence,  Mass.,  greenhouse  owner,  at  the 
Lawrence  Hospital,  on  March  23,  1944,  after  a 
short  illness. 

*Pfc.  Joseph  F.  SheflF,  Massachusetts  Alpha,  '33, 
former  science  teacher  and  basketball  coach  at  the 
Turner  Falls,  Mass.,  High  School  and  one  of 
Massachusetts  State's  great  athletes;  in  action 
against  the  enemy  in  Italy,  on  May  28,  1944. 

•Ens.  Warren  Rabell  King,  Michigan  Alpha, 
'42,  killed  in  action  while  piloting  a  Navy  fighter 
plane,  on  June  15,  1943. 

•Newton  B.  Blount,  Mississippi  Beta,  *4l,  killed 
in  action  during  1943. 

•William  H.  Brown,  III,  Mississippi  Beta,  '42, 
killed  in  action  during  1943. 

Carl  I.  Johnson,  Missouri  Alpha,  an  employee 
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KILLED   IN   ITALY 
Maj.  Thomas  J.  Webster,  Michigan  Alpha,  '38 

successively  of  the  Rochester  Railway  &  Light 
Company,  associate  of  the  Jefferson  Clinic  in  De- 
troit, of  the  Alexander  Blain  Hospital  where  he 
took  care  of  the  business  details  of  the  medical 
clinic  and  hospital  which  was  headed  by  his 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Alexander  Blain,  of  the  Swan- 
Myers  Company,  of  Abbott  Laboratories,  and  of 
Johns  Manville  Sales  Corporation;  on  February 
22,  1944,  at  the  Alexander  Blain  Hospital,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight. 

David  W.  Robb,  Missouri  Alpha,  '19,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Pickering,  Mo.,  since  1928,  on 
February  14,  1944,  in  Maryville,  Mo.,  of  a  heart 
ailment. 

Col.  Roy  Dennis  Halloran,  New  Hampshire 
Alpha,  '17,  chief  of  the  neuropsychiatry  branch, 
Army  Medical  Department,  onetime  assistant  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Diseases,  first  superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
State  Hospital  at  Waltham,  organizer  in  1935  of 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  at  Waltham,  onetime 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Tufts  College  Medical 
School,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association  from  1939  to  1941, 
onetime  president  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Psychiatry,  and  attending  specialist  in  psychiatry 
at  the  United  States  Veterans  Hospital,  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  on  November  10,  1943,  in  the  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  of  coronary 
occlusion.  Upon  his  death,  the  Dartmouth  Alumni 
Magazine  eulogized  as  follows:  "In  spite  of  his 
busy  life  Hal  seemed  always  to  have  time  and 
strength  for  Dartmouth.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  new  Belmont  Dartmouth  Club,  and  of  the 
Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  Boston.  It  was 
largely   his   untiring   efforts   as   its   chairman   that 
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our  twenty-fifth  reunion  was  the  best  we  ever  had." 

*Capt.  Gilbert  Stevenson  Portmore,  New  Hamp- 
shire Alpha,  '36,  one  of  the  first  American  fighter 
pilots  in  action  against  the  Japanese,  veteran  of 
nineteen  months'  service  in  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  and  onetime  trumpeter  and  score  arranger 
for  Bob  Crosby  and  his  Orchestra,  on  January  2, 
1944,  in  an  airplane  crash  at  Lookout  Mountain, 
Tenn.  Associated  Press  wires  one  day  last  year 
carried  a  story  of  a  jive  band  that  had  been 
formed  from  the  men  of  one  of  the  units  of  the 
Army  Air  Force  down  in  New  Guinea,  known  as 
"Cap'n  Portmore's  Hepcats  or  the  Fightenist,  Fly- 
ingest  Swing  Band  in  Uncle  Sam's  Armed  Forces." 

Peter  J.  Breckheimer,  New  York  Alpha,  '11,  on 
May  21,  1944. 

•Edward  J.  Doyle,  New  York  Alpha,  killed  in 
action  during  1943. 

•Robert  B.  Lowe,  New  York  Alpha,  '40,  killed 
in  action  on  April  17,  1944. 

•Lt.  (jg)  Robert  Budd  Lowe,  New  York  Alpha, 
'40,  pilot  and  commanding  officer  of  a  four- 
motored  Navy  bomber,  in  an  airplane  crash,  April 
17,  1944. 

•Lt.  (jg)  John  William  Hulme,  North  Caro- 
lina Gamma,  '35,  brother  of  1st  Lt.  William  N. 
Hulme,  North  Carolina  Gamma,  '39,  in  the  crash 
of  a  Navy  blimp  at  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  while  com- 
pleting his  training  as  a  pilot;  on  May  16,  1944. 

•John  F.  Hay,  North  Carolina  Epsilon,  '41, 
killed  in  plane  crash  on  July  4,  1944. 

J.  Lloyd  McKown,  Ohio  Alpha  charter  member, 
on  May  18,  1944,  in  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Mentor  E.  Rowand,  Ohio  Beta,  on  June  30, 
1944. 

John  L.  Goble,  Ohio  Epsilon,  on  May  1,  1944. 

Charles  S.  Gracey,  Pennsylvania  Beta,  '12,  on 
March  2,  1943. 

Parry  B.  Larimer,  Pennsylvania  Beta,  on  June 
28,  1944. 

William  M.  Moore,  Pennsylvania  Beta,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1933. 

Lynn  R.  Daughetry,  Pennsylvania  Eta,  '14,  on 
January  15,  1944. 

John  W.  Wilcox,  South  Carolina  Alpha,  on 
June  3,  1944. 

•Lt.  Julius  E.  Ziegelmeyer,  Texas  Alpha,  former 
University  of  Texas  law  student  and  navigator  of 
a  Flying  Fortress,  wearer  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Flying  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster;  on  June 
22,  1943,  in  a  bombing  raid  over  Huls,  Germany. 

•Norman  E.  Hatfield,  Vermont  Beta,  '41,  killed 
in  action  on  June  15,  1944. 

•2nd  Lt.  Madison  J.  Manchester,  Vermont  Beta, 
killed  in  action  while  serving  in  the  Army  En- 
gineers on  the  Admiralty  Islands,  on  March  3, 
1944. 

•William  E.  Harrelson,  Jr.,  Virginia  Alpha,  '39, 
killed  in  action  in  Italy  on  March  4,  1944. 

Judge  Thomas  William  Ozlin,  Virginia  Alpha, 
'09,  member  of  the  State  Corporation  Commission 
of  Virginia  since  1933,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  onetime  mayor 
of  Kenbridge,  Va.,  and  co-author  with  Sig  Ep 
Senator    Harry    Flood    Byrd    of    the    ""Ozlin-Byrd 
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Plan"  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Virginia  High- 
way Department,  one  of  the  Old  Dominion's  truest 
and  noblest  public  servants;  of  a  fatal  malady,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  on  July  14,  1944,  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  Richmond,  Va. 

His  passing  occasioned  a  great  many  columns  of 
newspaper  space  in  Richmond  newspapers,  and  he 
was  especially  eulogized  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  in  a  piece  entitled,  ""O2- 
lin.  Synonym  of  Character,"  and  in  another  edi- 
torial in  the  Times-Dispatch,  which  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  death  of  Slate  Corporation  Commissioner 
Thomas  W.  Ozlin  removes  from  the  public  serv- 
ice a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  whose  work 
reflected  credit  upon  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
successful  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  businessman,  a  legis- 
lator, and  as  a  State  official,  and  with  a  bit  more 
luck,  he  would  have  been  Governor  of  Virginia. 

"Tom  Ozlin  was  quick  to  take  a  place  of 
leadership  in  the  "pay-as-you-go"  road  fight  of 
more  than  two  decades  ago,  along  with  Harry 
Byrd  and  the  late  Louis  Epes.  The  victory  which 
was  won  in  the  referendum  of  1923  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  work  he  did.  This  gave 
him  a  State-wide  reputation  which  led  later  to  his 
election  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Judge  Ozlin  was  a  longtime  friend  of  public 
education,  and  had  he  run  for  Governor,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  an  appealing  candidate  for  the 
friends  of  the  schools.  In  a  widely  quoted  address 
to  the  trustees'  and  superintendents'  section  of  the 
Virginia  Education  Association  at  Richmond  in 
1935  he  outlined  in  detail  his  plan  for  providing 
more  adequate  support  for  Virginia's  school  sys- 
tem. In  that  address  he  not  only  was  specific  in 
his  criticisms,  but  he  offered  suggestions  as  to 
where  more  money   could   be  had. 

"Until  his  last  illness  overcame  him,  Mr.  Ozlin 
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cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  win  the  Gover- 
norship. He  announced  for  the  post  in  1940,  but 
withdrew  from  the  race  the  following  year,  with 
the  explanation  that  the  financial  burden  of  run- 
ning was  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear." 

His  will  named  his  alma  mater  as  a  beneficiary 
in  an  amount  perhaps  exceeding  $50,000. 

Lemuel  F.  Games,  Virginia  Delta,  '15,  one- 
time William  and  Mary  baseball  and  gridiron 
star,  for  twenty-two  years  teacher  and  administra- 
tor in  the  school  system  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  last 
five  of  them  as  principal  of  Granby  Street  High 
School,  and  one  of  Norfolk's  leading  citizens;  on 
April  22,  1944,  of  a  heart  seizure,  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Robert  H.  Yancey,  Virginia  Zeta,  '26,  former 
tobacco  warehouseman,  on  July  17,  1944,  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  from  a  heart  attack. 

♦Sidney  W.  Ironmonger,  Jr.,  Virginia  Eta,  '43, 
killed  in  action  on  May  2,   1944. 

•  1st  Lt.  Robert  L.  Watts,  Washington  Beta, 
'41,  during  the  invasion  of  Sicily  in  August,  1943; 
posthumous  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  with  this  citation:  "Under  pressure  of 
enemy  counter-attack,  the  left  flank  of  Lieutenant 
Watts'  company  slowly  began  to  waver  and  give 
ground.  Lieutenant  Watts  left  his  command  post 
and  made  his  way  under  terrific  machine-gun  and 
mortar  fire  to  his  weakening  flank.  .  .  .  He  per- 
sonally captured  an  enemy  machine  gun  and  fired 
it  at  the  attacking  enemy  troops.  Realizing  the 
need  for  more  fire  power,  he  then  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  by  advancing  on  an  enemy  ma- 
chine gun,  firing  his  carbine  until  the  gun  was 
silenced." 

*Lt.  John  W.  Shupe,  Washington  Beta,  '41, 
Army  Air  Forces  combat  pilot  in  the  India  theater 
and  holder  of  the  Air  Medal;  on  January  26, 
1944,  in  plane  crash  in  British  West  Africa. 
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ON  THE  CAMPUS 


NEBRASKA  ALPHA  SUCCESS  STORY 

By  BOB  HASTERT,  Past  President  and   Past  Comptroller 


ON  THE  Nebraska  campus  we  have  learned  that 
you  must  fight  to  keep  something  that  is  the 
best,  and  also  while  you  are  fighting  must  be 
sure  that  it  is  kept  the  best.  Just  as  this  applies 
to  our  government,  so  it  applies  to  our  Fraternity. 
The  seven  Sig  Eps  who  enrolled  in  summer 
school  at  the  U.  of  N.  during  1943  also  knew 
that  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  had  to  be  kept  on  top. 
Previously  four  men  had  been  called  to  the  service 
with  the  Air  Corps  reserve.  Thirteen  had  gone 
with  the  E.R.C.  Four  had  left  the  house  when  the 
advanced  R.O.T.C.  was  called  to  active  duty. 
About  a  dozen  and  a  half  more  had  joined  up 
through  the  assistance  of  Selective  Service.  We 
seven  remaining  men  knew  that  we  must  gamble. 
Therefore  we  decided  to  keep  the  house  open 
during  the  summer  session.  And  what  is  more 
important,  we  also  decided  to  keep  the  table  open. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  Dean  of  Men  we 
moved  eight  freshmen  into  the  house.  Not  as 
pledges,  but  as  boarders  and  roomers.  Further- 
more, we  invited  all  fraternity  men  on  the  campus 
to  share  our  table.  Needless  to  say,  our  gamble 
was  successful.  Fifteen  men  were  living  in  the 
house  and  fifty  men  were  eating  at  the  table. 
Around  $100  was  cleared  during  the  two  summer 
months.  But  this  is  not  the  most  important  thing. 
By  careful  selection  we  pledged  four  of  the  room- 
ers and  also  four  other  fellows  on  the  campus. 


FOUR  TYPES  AT  NEBRASKA 
"They're  either  too  young  or  too  old"  .  .  .  Bob 
Hdstert,  former  president  and  comptroller  of  house, 
4F;  Marv  Meyer,  rehabilitation  veteran;  Don  Hall, 
seventeen  years  old;  and  Jim  Kratochvil,  Navy 
dental  student   (at  right). 


As  the  fall  session  drew  near  it  was  seen  that 
six  of  the  seven  men  would  be  left.  This  was 
certainly  no  bountiful  supply  of  actives.  But  with 
the  eight  pledges  as  a  nucleus  we  decided  to  fill 
the  house.  The  state  was  divided  into  sections. 
Each  man  had  so  many  towns,  both  big  and  small, 
in  his  section.  It  was  his  duty  to  visit  these  towns, 
look  up  the  superintendents  of  schools,  and  find 
out  what  fellows  were  planning  to  attend  the 
university  the  following  fall.  He  then  interviewed 
the  boys  and  invited  the  ones  that  appeared  the 
most  desirable  to  drop  in  and  see  him  at  601 
North  16th  as  soon  as  they  hit  town.  In  most 
cases  no  mention  was  made  of  fraternity.  The 
plan  was  to  get  the  most  desirable  appearing 
fellows  to  move  into  the  house,  live  with  them  a 
short  time,  and  then  pledge  the  best  boys.  The 
others  would  soon  find  themselves  misfits  and 
take  up  their  residence  elsewhere.  This  plan 
worked  to  the  extent  of  thirty  pledges  within  three 
weeks  after  school  began  in  the  fall.  This  was 
fourteen  pledges  more  than  any  other  fraternity 
on  the  campus.  Most  got  five  or  six. 

Yes,  we  lost  men  as  the  year  progressed.  The 
armed  forces  took  their  toll.  But  we  did  not  sit 
around  and  cry  on  each  other's  shoulder  about  it. 
For  every  man  we  lost,  we  tried  to  pledge  another 
to  take  his  place.  As  the  year  drew  to  a  close  this 
was  not  always  possible.  But  the  day  that  school 
was  out  the  chapter  still  numbered  twenty-eight 
men.  This  was  the  lowest  count  of  the  entire  year. 

So  now  we  have  completed  a  year  from  the 
beginning  of  this  story.  We  started  the  cycle  with 
a  gamble  so  we  decided  to  end  it  with  a  gamble. 
This  past  summer  once  more  we  kept  the  house, 
as  well  as  the  table,  open.  Nine  actives  are  living 
in  the  house  along  with  thirteen  boarders  and 
roomers.  This  summer  we  are  operating  the  table 
exclusively  for  the  men  living  in  the  house.  We 
already  have  our  eye  on  several  of  the  boarders 
and  roomers  and  are  beginning  to  mention  a  few 
things  about  Sig  Ep  to  them.  It  wouldn't  surprise 
me  in  the  least  if  seven  or  eight  of  them  turned 
up  this  fall  with  pledge  buttons  on. 

The  general  outlook  for  this  fall  is  good.  About 
a  dozen  actives  are  slated  to  return.  All  of  these 
are  4Fs,  Navy  dental  students,  or  discharged  vet- 
erans. Two  of  these  are  from  the  six  that  returned 
the  year  before. 

The  main  factor  that  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Nebraska  Alpha  thus  far  in  these  war  years, 
has  been  internal  co-operation  and  harmony.  With- 
out these,  nothing  is  possible.  A  good  Sig  Ep 
must  be  able  to  put  the  fraternity  ahead  of  his 
petty  likes  and  dislikes. 
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EXEMPLARY  WARTIME  CHAPTER 
The  men  of  Florida  Alpha  as  of  the  end  of  July,  1944,  look  very  well  indeed.  First  row,  left  to  right: 
Robert  Walker,  Harry  Jones,  Grover  Baker,  Nicholas  Mastrogianakis,  Alexander  McLeod,  Clarke  Walden. 
Second  row:  James  Hendrix,  Robert  Baer,  Dewey  Smith,  Lester  Herstedt,  Bernard  Cimino,  James  Smith. 
Third  row:  Ted  Malone,  Jack  Barker,  Billy  Bevis,  Fred  Nasrallah,  Jimmy  Lane,  Jack  Dale,  George  David 
West,  Robert  Schreck. 


CHAPTER  BULLETINS 


ALABAMA  ALPHA— Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Officers  are  President  Bobby  Humphrey,  Vice- 
president  Fred  Duggar,  Comptroller  Fred  DeMer- 
itte,  Historian  Herbert  Fuller,  Secretary  Forrest 
Dunn.  Otlier  actives  are  Eliot  Dunn,  Harold  Hoke, 
and  Floy  Bullock.  Pledges:  Hilmer  Jones,  Hoke 
Smith,  Carey  Jackson,  and  C.  D.  Sexton. 

Back  in  the  chapter  house  again,  the  men  have 
few  rushing  prospects  but  are  alert.  Two  transfer 
students  are  in  residence:  Horace  Polk,  Mississippi 
Alpha,  and  John  White,  Mississippi  Beta. 

Among  personal  honors,  Fred  Duggar  is  editor 
of  the  college  annual,  past  president  of  Blue  Key, 
member  of  Scarabs,  publications  board,  and  inter- 
fraternity  council.  Luther  Johnson,  a  graduate  on 
June  30,  was  past  chapter  president,  member  of 
Blue  Key,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  and  Pi  Tau  Sigma.  John 
Coats,  also  a  graduate  on  June  30,  was  past  chap- 
ter comptroller  and  member  of  interfraternity 
council.  Bobby  Humphrey  is  a  captain  of  R.O.T.C, 
cheerleader,  member  of  interfraternity  council.  Fred 


DeMeritte  is  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
national  aeronautical  society. 

CALIFORNIA  BETA— U.  of  Southern  California 

General  manpower  notes  are  as  follows:  Joe 
Holt,  president;  Erine  Wilson,  vice-president; 
Fred  Grether,  secretary;  Dick  Van  Cleve,  treas- 
urer; Bill  McChrystal,  historian;  Bob  Turner  and 
Bob  Havenner,  marshal;  John  Abdun-Nur,  rush; 
Bill  Burrud,  pledge  master;  Elmer  MacKeever, 
pledge  president;  Howard  MacClain,  pledge  vice- 
president.  Actives:  Holt,  Nelson,  Van  Cleve,  Mar- 
tin, Compton,  Burrud,  Wilson,  MacChrystal, 
Abdun-Nur,  Laughren,  Turner,  O'Kelly,  R.  Pear- 
son, A.  Pearson  (twins),  McClain,  MacKeever, 
Wiegand,  Havenner,  De  Mots  (San  Diego),  Gard- 
ner (Farragut),  Roeder,  Chaffee,  Camm,  O'Brien, 
Jacobs,  Jacobson,  Coursen,  Reuter,  Filanc,  Shaffer, 
Gordon,  Earnshaw,  Gray,  Cardinal.  Pledges  so 
far  this  semester:  Morrison,  Schultz,  Ritter,  Don. 
Rushing  is  terrific,  twenty  last  semester  and  plans 
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for  twenty-five  this  semester. 

All  the  actives  are  in  the  armed  services,  inci- 
dentally. 

For  the  first  time  in  California  Beta's  history 
the  pledges  equaled  the  number  of  actives. 

Some  of  the  activities  participated  by  the  men 
are  almost  reminiscent  of  pre-war  days.  Ted  Chort 
is  past  president  of  chapter  and  was  elected 
president  of  Associated  Student  Body;  Gordon 
Grey  caught  two  touchdown  passes  in  the  1944 
Rose  Bowl  game  and  has  now  just  completed  the 
track  season  as  one  of  the  star  performers  in  the 
dashes  on  S.C.'s  championship  track  squad;  Ed 
Laughren,  John  Abdun-Nur,  Ernie  Wilson,  George 
Jacobs  and  Grey  will  all  be  big  contributors  to 
S.C.'s  football  team  this  year;  Joe  Holt,  present 
president,  is  president  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  was  recently  elected  to  the  Skull  and  Dagger 
(men's  honorary).  Ernie  Wilson  was  elected  to 
service  men's  council  and  Trojan  Knights  (men's 
honorary  service  organization)  ;  John  Abdun-Nur 
was  elected  to  L.A.S.  council;  Pearson  twins — 
members  of  Trojan  Squires  (men's  junior  honorary 
organization)  ;  Bill  Camm  was  elected  to  freshman 
council;  Ted  Chort,  Bob  Ship,  Al  Davenport, 
and  Bruce  Gerry  received  their  commissions  in  the 
U.S.N.  Howard  McClain,  ex-chief  petty  officer, 
is  in  the  Navy  V-12  unit  at  Williams  Hall. 

McClain  is  head  of  Williams  Hall,  while  Dick 
Morrison  is  executive  of  the  Hall.  John  Abdun- 
Nur,  athletic  coordinator  at  Williams;  John  Shaf- 
fer, master  of  arms  at  Williams;  Gordon  Gray, 
athletic  coordinator  at  Henderson  Hall;  Bob  Tur- 
ner and  Bill  Camm  were  transfered  into  the 
U.S.N.R.O.T.C.  Dick  and  Pep  Person  write  the 
service  men's  column  in  the  Daily  Trojan  and  they 
are  also  co-chairmen  of  the  service  men's  council. 
Gene  Oswalt,  Ray  Ingle,  and  George  Jacobson 
were  transferred  to  midshipmen's  schools.  Bill 
Burrud  is  master  of  arms  at  Henderson  Hall.  John 
Shaflfer,  Jack  Filanc,  and  Morrison  are  playing 
on  the  Williams  Hall  softball  team. 

FLORIDA  ALPHA— University  of   Florida 

The  officers  at  the  end  of  the  1943-44  session 
were  Grover  Baker,  president;  Lester  Herstedt, 
vice-president  and  comptroller;  Dewey  Smith,  his- 
torian; Clarke  Walden,  secretary;  Harry  Jones, 
guard;  Tel  Malone,  senior  marshal;  Jim  Smith, 
junior  marshal.  Officers  elected  for  the  summer 
session  were  Ted  Malone,  president;  Nicholas 
Mastrogianakis,  vice-president;  James  Cameron, 
guard;  Clarke  Walden,  historian;  Robert  Schreck, 
secretary;  Jack  Barker,  marshal. 

Pledged  during  the  summer  were  Ed  Jones, 
Harry  JefFeries,  Ray  Green,  Jimmy  Busse,  J.  H. 
Southerland,  Harold  King. 

Recent  activities  of  the  men  are:  James  Camer- 
on, vice-president,  Baptist  Student  Union;  man- 
ager, glee  club;  band.  Dewey  Smith,  president. 
Gamma  Sigma  Epsilon;  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta; 
secretary-treasurer,  student  body.  Bob  Baer,  clerk, 
Honor  Court;  new  Alumni  Treasurer.  Billy  Bevis, 
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member.  Honor  Court.  Harry  Jones,  member.  Sen- 
ate; board  of  student  publications.  Fred  Nasrallah, 
member.  Senate.  Harold  Hull,  member,  Senate. 

Graduations  in  1944 — In  February:  Robert  Par- 
cell,  B.S.  in  chemistry,  with  honors;  Harold  Hull, 
B.S.  in  chemical  engineering,  with  honors.  In 
June:  Robert  Baer,  B.S.  in  business  administra- 
tion; Jack  Dale,  M.A.  in  pharmacy. 

Recent  visitors  have  been  Pvt.  Philip  Nourse, 
stationed  in  Mississippi;  John  Moore,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Miami;  2nd  Lt.  Ralph 
Turlington,  stationed  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. ;  1st  Lt. 
James  H.  Walden,  stationed  at  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
— Clarke  Walden,  '47 

IOWA   BETA— Iowa   State   College 

Chapter  president  is  Gene  Phelps;  other  actives 
are  Buell  Williamson,  Charles  Pavlik,  civilians. 
V-12's:  Soteropolos,  Zack,  Breautigam,  Jackson, 
and  Parsons.  Pledges:  Harry  Trigg,  James  Lynch, 
and  John  Tillie.  Our  headquarters  are  at  119 
Beech,  Ames.  This  fall  in  September  we  are  plan- 
ning to  open  our  house  at  228  Gray  Avenue. 

KANSAS  BETA— Kansas  State  College 

Only  two  Sig  Eps  are  on  the  Kansas  State  cam- 
pus now,  Ted  Reed,  president,  and  Ralph  Jones, 
vice-president.  Quite  a  ways  from  the  old  average 
of  sixty  members.  We'll  keep  Kansas  Beta  on 
the  mark  ready  to  go  when  the  boys  get  back. 
We're  out  of  debt  and  there  is  money  in  the  bank. 

We  were  delighted  to  receive  a  letter  some  time 
ago  revealing  a  meeting  between  Capt.  C.  W.  Staf- 
ford and  Lt.  (jg)  Richard  Wellman  in  Italy. 

MASSACHUSEHS   BETA— Worcester  Polytechnic 

Members:  Arthur  Rosenquest,  president,  Mal- 
colm Johnson,  vice-president;  Kenneth  Scott,  sec- 
retary; Edward  Coburn,  historian;  Richard  Allen, 
house  manager;  Lloyd  Taylor,  steward;  Edwin 
Johanson,  comptroller;  Philip  Henning;  Warren 
Hall;  Donald  Rundlett. 

Pledges:  Bruce  Stone,  Brian  Stone. 

Navy  Sig  Eps:  August  Kellermann,  Richard 
Martin,  Wilton  Ericson,  Walter  Matzelevich, 
Roger  Brown,  Francis  Bliven,  Donald  Gilmore, 
Frank  Baumgardner,  George  Nylen,  Robert  Buck. 

Due  to  the  draft  there  are  only  eleven  men  liv- 
ing at  11  Boynton  Street.  During  the  last  rushing 
there  were  only  fifteen  men  eligible  for  this  frater- 
nity. Of  these  fifteen  we  have  pledged  only  two, 
due  to  the  quota  system. 

Personal  Honors:  Walter  Matzelevich,  Sigma 
Xi,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Skull,  president  of  Athletic 
Council,  captain  of  the  football  team,  and  com- 
pany commander  of  the  V-12  Unit,  Tech.  Council; 
Edwin  Johanson,  Sigma  Xi;  Philip  Henning,  Tau 
Beta  Pi;  Malcolm  Johnson,  senior  member  of  the 
Freshman  Council. 

Men  who  have  entered  the  Navy's  Radio  School 
in  Chicago  are:  Alan  Riedel,  William  Coulopoulos, 
Albert      Kirschbaum,      Frank      Mueller,      George 


Strunz,  John  Hyde,  Frederick  Marvin,  David 
Anthony.  Philip  Jones  and  Charles  Morse  are  now 
serving  with  the  Army. 

— Edward  Coburn' 

MICHIGAN  ALPHA— University  of  Michigan 

William  MacDonough  {Virginia  Delta,  '29] 
was  unable  to  attend  the  Detroit  alumni  banquet 
in  May  because  he  had  been  doing  some  work 
with  the  active  chapter  at  Ann  Arbor.  Latest  re- 
ports from  there  show  some  progress  (four 
pledges).  However,  it  is  a  situation  which  needs 
some  rather  close  attention.  I  am  sure  Bill  is  best 
qualified  and  will  do  all  he  can  find  the  time  for. 
— John  F.  Jordan,  '16 

NEW  JERSEY  BETA— Rutgers  University 

Undergraduate  activity  at  New  Jersey  Beta  is 
sharply  curtailed.  Al  Brady  is  holding  the  fort 
single-handed.  The  house  is  closed.  A  small 
group  of  alumni  representing  New  Jersey  Beta 
an  the  other  Sig  Ep  alumni  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  had  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Roger  Smith 
Hotel  on  June  22.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  problems  of  the 
baby  chapter  and  to  take  action  toward  their  solu- 
tion. Those  present  were:  Hugh  Thompson,  Iowa 
Beta;  F.  J.  Sickles,  New  York  Alpha;  M.  W. 
Rowland,  Colorado  Beta;  W.  F.  Knowles,  Dela- 
ware Alpha;  Morgan  R.  Seiffert,  C.  H.  Hall,  J.  J. 
Glatzel,  L.  C.  Kuhl,  all  of  New  Jersey  Beta. 

Problems  outlined:  1.  Financial  steps  to  be 
taken  to  hold  the  chapter  house  until  conditions 
make  it  advisable  to  reopen.  This  includes  a  sur- 
vey of  possibility  of  leasing  for  the  duration. 

2.  Maintenance  of  closer  contacts  with  the  over 
two  hundred  alumni  of  the  Raritan  Club  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  an  early  initiation  of  some 
of  those  not  in  the  Service  and  contact  by  letter 
with  the  over  100  Service  alumni.  It  is  planned 
to  issue  from  time  to  time  a  wartime  edition  of 
the  chapter  paper.  The  Raritanian,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  these  men  informed. 

3-  Organization  (to  a  degree  to  be  determined 
by  a  survey)  of  the  450  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
alumni  who  reside  in  New  Jersey  north  of  Tren- 
ton so  that  these  brothers  will  realize  that  New 
Jersey  Beta  is  their  fraternity  "home  away  from 
home"  and  to  crystalize  and  direct  their  support 
in  securing  proper  and  suflEcient  membership 
when  the  Rutgers  enrollment  increases.  The 
groundwork  on  these  problems  was  distributed 
among  those  present  and  another  dinner  meeting 
set  for  July  7,  at  which  time  preliminary  reports 
were  given. 

— L.  C.  Kuhl 


NEW  YORK  ALPHA— Syracuse  University 
Active   brothers:    DeFred   G.    Folts,   Jr.. 


presi- 


dent, East  Aurora;  Richard  M.  Palmer,  secretary- 
comptroller,  Fulton;  Robert  S.  Tomlinson  Jr., 
pledge  supervisor,  Elizabeth,  N.J. ;  Keith  J.  Bow- 
man, Syracuse;  William  Jordan,  Skaneateles;  Mar- 


"SIG  EP  CORNER" 
"Tommy  Trojan,"  Southern  California's  celebrated 
monument,  forms  favorite  meeting  spot  for  chapter- 
houseless  Sig  Eps  (left  to  right)  O'Kelly,  Wilson, 
McKeever,  Havener,  Turner,  Jacobs,  Abdun-Nur, 
Cardinal,  Shaffer,  Corson,  Reuter,  Van  Cleve,  Wie- 
gand,   and    Laughren. 

tin  Fred  Schlecht,  Syracuse;  Lloyd  G.  Armstrong, 
Syracuse, 

Pledges:  Robert  D.  Dudley,  Endicott;  John  W. 
Fox,  Salamanca;  Donald  E.  Morrison,  Buffalo; 
Robert  B.  Naylor,  Rockville  Center,  L.I.;  Charles 
W.  Dunlop,  Kenmore;  Edward  Hoffman,  Ken- 
more. 

The  summer  rushing  program,  concluded  as  of 
July  27,  brought  the  above  pledges,  the  first  two 
being  sophomores,  the  others  freshmen.  This  fall, 
with  the  start  of  the  semester  on  September  8  we 
plan  a  very  extensive  and  grand  rushing  program, 
with  the  entrance  of  a  goodly  number  of  freshmen. 
This  will  be  greatly  abetted  if,  as  planned  now, 
we  move  back  into  the  chapter  house.  Since  March, 
1943,  it  has  been  dubbed  "Annabelle  Cottage," 
as  a  living  center  for  freshman  girls.  It  was  re- 
turned to  us  on  July  1  of  this  year,  and  is  now 
being  done  over  by  the  University — painting  and 
decorating,  plus  a  sanding  and  waxing  of  all  floors, 
and  numerous  general  repairs.  It  will  be  ready  for 
the  coming  semester,  and  we  intend  moving  in,  if 
the  manpower,  be  it  as  it  is  now,  can  be  main- 
tained. 

We  certainly  are  looking  forward  to  being  back 
in  the  "House  with  the  Red  Doors" — for  then 
we  can  have  a  much  more  concerted  and  effective 
rushing  program,  with  the  jump  on  the  other 
houses  "on  the  Hill."  If  the  refinishing  job  should 
be  through  in  time,  we  intend  to  hold  a  dance  in 
the  house  this  semester. 

We  are  holding  regular  weekly  pledge  meet- 
ings, besides  the  actives'  meetings.  Truly  working 
as  one,  Sig  Ep  is  and  will  become  more  than  ever 
the  Number  One  house  "on  the  Hill." 

NEW  YORK  DELTA— Rensselaer  Polytech 

Our  chapter  has  gained  new  strength  this 
spring  by  addition  of  eight  new  pledges.  Rushing 
is  still  going  strong,  with  a  large  July  freshman 
class  supplying  the  nucleus  of  the  rushing  cam- 
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paign.  The  house  is  running  successfully,  housing 
17  men  and  feeding  20  men. 

Recently  elected  officers  are:  President,  Gilbert 
H.  Avery,  E.E.,  Hancock,  Mass.;  vice-president, 
Leon  F.  Osteyee,  M.E.,  West  Springfield,  Mass.; 
historian,  Donald  K.  McGraw,  Physics,  New 
Baltimore;  secretary,  Dudley  H.  Keyes,  E.E., 
Lynbrook;  comptroller,  Donald  W.  Bone,  A.E., 
Garden  City,  L.I. 

The  membership  is  as  follows — civilian  actives: 
Gilbert  H.  Avery,  Hancock,  Mass.  (E.E.) ;  Rich- 
ard M.  Bause,  Scarsdale  (A.E.)  ;  Donald  W. 
Bone,  Garden  City,  L.L  (A.E.) ;  Bruce  R.  Garlick, 
Brooklyn  (E.E.) ;  Dudley  H.  Keyes,  Lynbrook 
(E.E.) ;  Edward  P.  Kolb,  Newburgh  (C.E.)  ;  Wil- 
liam T.  Maginnis,  Springfield,  Mass.  (E.E.); 
Donald  K.  McGraw,  New  Baltimore  (physics)  ; 
Russell  E.  Sherwood,  Hamden,  Conn.  (E.E.) ; 
Eugene  F.  Wyszpolski,  Brooklyn  (A.E.). 

Navy  N.R.O.T.C:  Edward  H.  Miller,  Sche- 
nectady (M.E.)  ;  Leon  F.  Osteyee,  W.  Springfield, 
Mass.  (M.E.). 

Navy  V-12:  Robert  H.  Bredekamp,  St.  Albans 
(M.E.);  George  C.  Kiessling,  Port  Jefferson 
(Ch.E.)  ;  William  W.  Macchia,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
(A.E.)  ;  Edmund  C.  Oertel,  Rochester  (E.E.)  ; 
Richard  H.  Pechstein,  Valley  Stream  (M.E.); 
Robert  L.  Swick,  West  Hempstead  (Ch.E.). 

Pledges:  Lester  A.  Abbey,  Jr.,  Floral  Park 
(M.E.) ;  James  K.  Bundy  (V-12),  Syracuse  (E.E.) ; 
E.  James  Clark,  Bronx  (A.E.) ;  William  L.  Jurgen, 
Jr.,.  New  Britain,  Conn.  (Ch.E.);  Thomas  Reyn- 
olds, Kingston  (Ch.E.)  ;  Stuart  Joynt,  Rome 
(E.E.)  ;  Fredrick  H.  Lane,  Jr.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
(A.E.);  John  Parry,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (LE.). 
William  D.  Doty,  '42,  is  an  instructor  in 
metallurgy. 

James  E.  Bellinger,  of  Newton  Falls,  has  recent- 
ly left  school  for  special  assignment  in  radar  in 
the  Navy.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  headed  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center. 

Pledge  John  Kreismer,  of  Fairlawn,  N.J.,  is 
in  the  Navy  at  Chicago,  receiving  radio  training 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Richard  Bause  has  left  school  and  is  working 
nearby  until  he  is  inducted.  He  passed  his  physi- 
cal examination  and  will  leave  soon. 

George  Kiessling  who  has  attained  letters  in 
track  and  football  was  elected  president  of  the 
junior  class. 

James  Bundy,  Gilbert  Avery,  and  William  Ma- 
ginnis have  been  elected  members  of  L.C.R.,  an 
honorary  Electrical  Engineering  Society. 

Bill  Macchia  leads  the  "Bluejackets,"  Navy  jazz 
band  at  R.P.L  and  plays  solos  on  the  sax  and 
clarinet. 

Social  activities  have  had  a  large  part  in  our 
daily  life  during  the  last  few  months.  We  won 
the  championship  in  an  eight  team  softball  league. 
Several  bowling  parties  have  been  held  as  well 
as  the  usual  dances.  A  big  week-end  was  enjoyed 
August  19  at  the  Interfraternity  Ball,  with  a  house 
dance  on  August  18. 
At  the  present  we  are  looking  into  the  future 
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and  are  in  the  process  of  getting  land  near  to 
the  school.  As  soon  as  it  is  practical  we  plan  to 
build  a  house  on  this  land.  By  getting  an  early 
start  we  will  be  able  greatly  to  increase  our 
strength. 

— Donald  K.  McGraw 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BETA— North  Carolina  State 

Four  actives  and  four  pledges  returned  for  the 
summer  session  of  school  in  June  out  of  the 
twenty-three  men  who  were  in  the  chapter  the 
preceding  term.  Seven  of  these  men  lived  in  the 
house,  one  in  the  dormitory.  One  new  man  has 
been  pledged.  The  school  operated  on  a  very 
limited  basis  during  the  summer.  In  contrast  to 
many  other  chapters  on  the  campus,  regular  meet- 
ings were  continued. 

Altogether,  the  prospects  for  N.C.  Beta  look 
fairly  optimistic  though  we  anticipate  our  share 
of  difficulties.  Four  of  our  men  who  are  out  of 
school  this  summer  are  scheduled  to  return  in  the 
fall. 

The  chapter  was  quite  active  socially  and  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  publicity  in  the  school 
paper.  It  reached  second  place  in  membership  on 
the  campus,  having  23  men  of  which  11  were 
actives.  Politically  we  scored  twice,  A.  N.  Perry 
being  elected  vice-president  of  the  student  council 
and  William  Boney  treasurer  of  the  Interfraternity 
Council.  Keith  Almond  and  William  L.  Carpen- 
ter were  starters  on  the  varsity  basketball  team, 
while  R.  N.  Wood  and  Edward  Lamb  held  down 
the  left  side  of  the  infield  on  the  varsity  baseball 
team. 

New  officers:  Walter  W.  Harper,  president; 
William  J.  Boney,  vice-president  (re-elected) ; 
William  L.  Carpenter,  comptroller  (re-elected) ; 
Albert  N.  Perry,  secretary. 

Members  during  summer:  W.  L.  Carpenter,  A. 
N.  Perry,  M.  Vance  Lassiter,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Harper. 

Pledges  during  summer:  John  L.  Castleberry, 
Jr.,  Erskine  Pharr,  Robert  M.  Armfield,  Ralph  S. 
Cole,  Jr.,  Benjamin  R.  Crigler  (pledged  June  12). 
— W.  W.  Harper 

NORTH   CAROLINA  ZETA— Wake   Forest   College 

Present  officers  are:  President,  Fred  Hofmann; 
vice-president,  William  C.  Hayes;  comptroller, 
Richard  Griffin;  secretary,  Robert  Walden;  his- 
torian, Paul  Horn;  guard,  Weldon  Joyce. 

Simmons  Hall  has  been  North  Carolina  Zeta's 
third  home  in  the  last  six  months.  In  January  the 
boys  moved  into  a  fine  new  house,  which  an  Army 
unit  took  over,  causing  us  to  move. 

The  number  of  the  students  on  the  campus  was 
swelled  by  the  enrollment  of  120  coeds.  Male 
registrants   totaled   approximately   200. 

Leslie  Taylor,  North  Carolina  Epsilon,  spent 
the  summer  session  on  the  campus.  Wiley  Rayle, 
Weldon  Joyce,  William  Hayes,  and  Paul  Horn 
are  registrants  in  the  Bowmen-Grey  School  of 
Medicine  at  Winston-Salem. 

Since  last  issue:  Initiates:  Harold  Hoke.  Kan- 
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WAKE  FOREST  ex-civilians  (unidentified  by  chap- 
ter correspondent]  bid  good-bye  to  their  friends 
as  they  leave  for  service. 

napolis;  Randy  Nelms,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Bill  Wat- 
son, Norristown,  Pa.;  Rodger  Chenault,  Owen- 
ton,  Va.;  Bill  Hayes,  North  Wilkesboro;  Weldon 
Joyce,  Madison;  Gordon  Cherry,  Calypso;  Wiley 
Rayle,  Lincolnton;  Bill  Wood,  Charlotte. 

Summer  pledges:  Bill  McLean,  Clinton;  Bill 
Smith,  Connellsville,  Pa.;  Bob  Finello,  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.;  Buddy  King,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C;  Bill 
King,  Raleigh;  Charles  Warr,  Raleigh;  Paul  Can- 
ady,  St.  Pauls;  Jimmy  Littlejohn,  Sumter,  S.C; 
John  Deans,  Rocky  Mount. 

Richard  Griffin  and  Fred  Hofmann  were  elected 
Panhellenic  representatives.  Griffin  is  treasurer  of 
the  Council.  Heyward  Smith  was  initiated  into 
O.D.K.  Robert  Creech  was  elected  co-editor  of 
the  Howler,  the  school  annual.  Fred  Hofmann 
was  made  business  manager  of  the  Old  Gold  and 
Black,  the  campus  newspaper,  making  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  that  this  office  has  been  in  the 
chapter.  Paul  Horn  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  senior  class,  he  is  also  a  member  of  Gamma 
Sigma  Epsilon,  national  honorary  chemical  frater- 
nity, Gamma  Nu  Iota,  pre-medical  fraternity.  Wil- 
liam Hayes,  Weldon  Joyce,  Wiley  Rayle,  are  all 
members  of  Gamma  Nu  Iota,  Rayle  being  presi- 
dent. He  was  also  elected  to  the  student  council. 

OHIO   GAMMA— Ohio   State   University 

We  are  beginning  to  travel  the  road  upward, 
having  the  largest  pledge  class  on  the  Ohio  State 
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campus  at  the  present  time.  Because  of  the  small 
number  of  actives  attending  summer  school  the 
pledge  class  greatly  outnumbers  the  active  chap- 
ter. As  mentioned  previously  we  are  again  back 
in  the  house  and  we  intend  to  open  the  dining 
room  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter,  thus 
putting  the  house  on  its  original  pre-war  basis. 
Actives  now  on  campus  include  Joe  Sharp,  Robert 
Holsinger,  Clair  Beighley,  and  Gordon  Mead. 
Pledges  include:  Antonio  Aspillaga,  John  H. 
Babbitt,  Jr.,  Wendell  R.  Chick,  William  F.  Clark, 
Robert  F.  Ellis,  David  W.  Ely,  Mario  V.  Guart, 
Robert  Haas,  William  G.  Heim,  Robert  W.  Jas- 
kulski,  Daniel  T.  Klofta,  Kenneth  Leonard,  Alan 
W.  McAllister,  Michael  J.  McClory,  James  Mc- 
Cormick,  Fred  M.  Medovich,  Anthony  A.  Miele, 
Alexander  Pirie,  Bernard  Plumley,  Vincent  Rojas, 
Richard  Shafer,  James  Sherlock,  Roger  Shively, 
and  Hugh  Wait. 

Ohio  Gamma  held  a  summer  formal  on  August 
5,  at  the  University  Country  Club.  It  was  a  grand 
affair  and  reminded  everyone  of  the  pre-war 
dances.  The  formal  completed  our  summer  social 
program  which  included  four  house  dances,  a 
track  meet  party,  and  a  hayride. 

OREGON  ALPHA— Oregon  State  College 

The  expected  "manpower"  for  September  is 
three.  No  rushing  program  is  possible  under  pres- 
ent campus  rules.  The  chapter  house,  used  for 
housing  women  last  year,  has  been  converted  into 
a  daytime  nursery  school.  This  has  caused  an 
inferiority  feeling,  or  worse,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  fellows,  who  overhear  the  nursery  young- 
sters referred  to  as  "Those  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
children." 

The  four  members  who  carried  on  last  year  did 
their  best  to  give  a  noble  account  of  themselves. 
Bob  Reiman,  an  honor  student  in  engineering, 
played  varsity  basketball.  George  LeTourneux  was 
student  body  vice-president.  Clarence  Eid  was 
junior  class  president.  Your  correspondent,  How- 
ard Hand,  Jr.,  was  chairman  of  homecoming  week- 
end and  junior  weekend,  president  of  Blue  Key 
and  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  manager  of  the  Oregon 
State  band,  on  the  honor  roll,  on  the  war  council, 
student  Red  Cross  vice-chairman.  These  men  were 
members  of  Round  Table,  an  honorary  limited  to 
six  members  from  campus. 

An  ASTU  Sig  Ep  who  spent  some  time  on  the 
campus  was  William  Cooper,  New  Jersey  Alpha. 
— Howard  Hand,  Jr. 

PENNSVLVANIA  DELTA— U.  of  Pennsylvania 

Newly  elected  Junior  Grand  Marshal  Charles 
S.  Thompson,  '14,  reports  in  July  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Delta  chapter  in  this  wartime,  as  of  July 
20,  finds  itself  with  but  three  actives  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Pennsylvania,  one  in  the  Navy  V-12,  one  in 
the  Navy  R.O.T.C,  and  one  civilian,  but  "we 
shall  put  on  a  rushing  season  for  the  one  week 
permitted  us,  July  31  to  August  4,  1944.  I  have 
asked    our    president,    Charles    S.    Fischer,    Navy 
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R.O.T.C.,  to  register  Pennsylvania  Delta  with  the 
University  authorities  as  one  of  the  "rushing'  fra- 
ternities, and  have  promised  him  just  the  best 
alumni  co-operation  a  mid-summer  rushing  season 
can  produce.  We  shall  do  our  best." 

PENNSyLVANIA  EPSILON— Lehigh   University 

There  are  only  two  actives  left  on  the  cam- 
pus, Richard  A.  Craig  and  Harry  W.  Donaghy, 
Jr.  For  obvious  reasons,  there  is  no  formal  or- 
ganization as  to  officers.  We  have  but  one  pledge, 
Kenneth  W.  Sherwood  who,  incidentally,  is  a 
brother  of  Harold  D.  Sherwood,  a  Sig  Ep  who 
graduated  from  Lehigh  last  February.  The  rush- 
ing situation  is  pretty  terrible  for  one  and  all,  in 
spite  of  an  entering  class  of  about  one  hundred 
twenty-five  men.  It  seems  that  the  University  has 
embarked  on  a  new  policy  of  attempting  to  have 
all  entering  students  sign  iron-clad  leases  for 
dormitory  rooms,  sight  unseen.  Our  Interfrater- 
nity  Council  has  sent  protests  to  various  Univer- 
sity officials,  but  apparently  the  right  one  has  not 
yet  been  found.  If  the  men  move  out  of  the  dormi- 
tory, they  do  nothing  but  forfeit  one  semester's 
room  rent  to  the  University. 

The  only  personal  honors  were  achieved  by 
Richard  A.  Craig,  who  was  awarded  the  Wilbur 
Freshman  Mathematics  Prize,  second  prize. 

At  the  close  of  the  recently  concluded  semester, 
former  President  Stephen  B.  McElroy  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

— Richard  A.  Craig 

PENNSYLVANIA   LAMBDA— Westminster  College 

Recent  initiates:  Richard  Downing,  Ellwood 
City;  Gene  Cornford,  Wilkinsburg;  James 
Hodges,  Zelienople;  Edward  Little,  Duquesne; 
Noble  Jorgenson,  Pittsburgh. 

New    pledges:     Jim     Easterday,     Youngstown, 
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Ohio ;  Jack  Hicks,  New  Castle ;  Bob  Laughlin,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio;  Bob  Loifenberger,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio;  Harry  Sivisky,  McKeesport. 

— Donald  Haight 

TENNESSEE  ALPHA— University  of  Tennessee 

All  the  actives  are  officers,  these  being  Presi- 
dent Robert  McKamey,  Comptroller  Oliver  Rad- 
ford, Secretary-Historian  Bill  Mebane,  Pledge  Su- 
pervisor Z.  A.  Stanfield,  and  Marshal  John  Foos. 

New  pledges:  Roy  Cross,  John  Hall,  Bo  Stew- 
art, Billy  Carter,  Ben  Miller,  Jack  O'Connell,  Rus- 
sell Morrow,  Ernie  Sullivan,  and  Eddie  Weber. 

The  chapter's  Softball  schedule  was  among  the 
summer  highlights,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
(July  29)  the  team,  having  already  vanquished 
the  Zeta  Beta  Taus  and  Pi  Kappa  Alphas,  are  still 
first-place  contenders. 

An  informal  dance  and  party  was  held  at  the 
house  and  at  Highland's  Grill,  outside  of  Knox- 
ville,  honoring  the  pledges. 

No  Army  or  Navy  training  units  are  on  campus 
at  present. 

WYOMING  ALPHA— University  of  Wyoming 

Wyoming  Alpha  is  being  piloted  through  the 
stormy  waters  of  wartime  college  fraternity  by 
three  tenacious  mates.  The  three  remaining  active 
members  remaining  in  the  chapter  are  Lloyd  Car- 
den,  president  and  secretary;  Jirn  Myers,  vice- 
president  and  pledge  captain;  and  Bill  Grenier, 
comptroller,  house  manager,  and  social  chairman. 

Garden  was  elected  president  July  12  to  succeed 
Willis  Tilton,  who  served  in  that  capacity  for 
two  quarters.  Tilton  graduated  at  the  close  of 
spring  quarter  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering,  and  has  already  de- 
parted for  the  armed  forces.  He  was  the  last  re- 
maining charter  member.  Willis  began  his  college 
career  in  1941  and  hailed  from  Kaycee.  The  new 
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president  is  a  senior  in  civil  engineering  and  ex- 
pects to  graduate  this  summer.  His  home  town  is 
Coulee  Dam,  Wash. 

Bill  Grenier  was  elected  in  June  to  "fill  -the 
shoes"  of  Kenny  Shugart,  chapter  comptroller, 
when  Kenny  left  for  officer  training  at  Annapolis. 
He  has  been  house  manager  for  two  quarters 
and  still  retains  that  office,  in  addition  to  his  new 
duties.  Bill  is  a  sophomore  in  the  civil  engineering 
division  and  is  from  Brookline,  Mass. 

Jim  Myers,  vice-president  for  the  past  two  quar- 
ters, has  also  fulfilled  the  duties  of  pledge  captain, 
and  is  now  doing  an  excellent  job  in  the  capacity  of 
rush  chairman.  Myers  is  a  mechanical  engineering 
junior  from  Omaha,  Neb.  Besides  the  whole- 
hearted effort  he  is  contributing  in  the  behalf  of 
the  fraternity,  he  "has  his  hands  full"  with  an- 
other extracurricular  activity  and  part-time  job — 
his  eight-piece  dance  band,  which  he  organized 
himself. 

All  three  actives  and  Pledge  President  Gaylord 
Brooke  remained  at  the  house  in  Laramie  during 
the  week  of  vacation  between  spring  and  summer 
quarters,  and  repainted  and  renovated  the  base- 
ment and  some  of  the  sleeping  rooms.  To  House 
Manager  Grenier  goes  much  of  the  credit  for 
causing  this  great  improvement  to  become  a  reality. 

So  far  this  quarter,  the  chapter  has  pledged  two 
new  men:  entering  freshmen  Clarence  Treber  of 
Cheyenne  and  Ken  Mcllhenny  of  Torrington. 

To  aid  in  the  problem  of  keeping  the  ship  of 
Wyoming    Alpha    on    an    even    keel    financially, 
vacant  rooms  are  being  rented  to  non-Sig  Eps. 
— Lloyd  Garden 

VIRGINIA  ALPHA— University  of  Richmond 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President  Fletcher  Stiers,  Jr.;  Vice-Presi- 
dent Tommy  Pearman ;  Secretary  O.  J.  Graham,  Jr. 
Our  only  other  active  is  Omar  Mardam.  At  present 
we  have  two  pledges,  Telford  Eggleston  and  Carl- 
ton Crooks.  At  this  time  we  have  several  rooms 
in  a  private  home  just  off  the  campus. 

Roberts  and  Guttas,  who  are  now  attending  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  along  with  the 
other  men  in  the  chapter,  spent  a  week  at  the 
cabin  of  Fletcher  Stiers. 

Omar  Mardam,  our  former  president,  was 
tapped  for  ODK,  national  leadership  fraternity, 
and  PDF,  national  journalistic  fraternity.  Bill 
Rankin,  now  in  the  Air  Corps,  was  tapped  into  the 
University  Players,  honorary  dramatic  society. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  before  so  very  long 
Virginia  Alpha  will  be  able  to  pledge  V-12  stu- 
dents now  stationed  on  the  campus.  It  would  not 
only  be  of  value  to  our  chapter,  but  it  would  give 
these  men  a  more  realistic  feeling  of  college  life. 

From  what  we  hear  on  the  campus  from  the 
grapevine  it  seems  that  things  are  looking  fairly 
well  as  to  the  pledging  of  new  men  in  the  fall. 
We  shall  have  to  hope  for  the  best. 

— Fletcher  Stiers,  Jr. 
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THE  HUMOR  SIDE 


THE  Story  is  printed  by  American  Magazine  of 
the  American  truck  drivers  with  the  troops  under 
German  artillery  fire,  as  told  by  Cpl.  V.  N.,  Anzio 
beachhead.  "I  watched  a  dark-skinned  boy  from 
Alabama  flinch  but  keep  on  working  every  time  a 
big  one  whistled  overhead. 

"Look,"  I  tried  to  reassure  him.  "The  only 
shell  you  need  to  worry  about  is  the  one  with 
your  name  on  it." 

"Yassuh,  Ah  knows  that,"  he  replied.  "But  Ah 
still  don'  like  the  ones  that  come  addressed  'To 
Whom  It  May  Concern' !" 

One  man  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  Army 
for  over  a  year  was  challenged  by  a  friend,  who 
inquired  as  to  why  he  had  not  become  a  second 
lieutenant. 

"Remember  the  last  war?"  the  sergeant  asked. 
The  other  did. 

"Remember  Sergeant  York?"  he  continued.  The 
other  man  nodded. 

"Okay,"  said  the  sergeant,  "now  name  just  one 
second  lieutenant  in  that  war."  — Octopus 

The  company  cook  brought  in  a  plateful  of 
extremely  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  which 
rather  dismayed  the  hungry  outfit. 

"Did  you  cut  these,  Sergeant?"  asked  one. 

"Yes,  I  cut  them,"  came  the  stern  answer. 

"Okay,"  replied  the  soldier,  "I'll  shuffle  and 
deal."  — Gee-Eye 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I  can  only  be  a 
sister  to  you,  George." 

"A  sister!"  sighed  the  crestfallen  wooer.  "Ah, 
well;  it's  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  loved  at  all.  Good-by,  Mabel." 

Just  as  he  got  to  the  door,  he  heard  her  calling 
him  back. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  your  sister  good 
night?"  — Purple  Cow 

Englishman:  "I  say,  what  are  those  friends  of 
yours  doing?" 

Negro  soldier:  "Jitterbugging." 

Englishman:  "They  get  married  later,  don't 
they?"  — Fort  Sheridan  Target 
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